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CHAPTER I. 

Council of ihc finances of Spain. 'Taxes, ” 

WE are about to enter upon the vast career of- 
finances, of revenues, of impustS) of national debts, 
of public credit, 8ic. ; a thorny path, which often- 
exhausts the patience of adtninistratfirs, and still 
more that of those under their control : dry details];' 
that will perhaps fatigue the reader, to whom, 
how ever, I promise* to be as brief as shall be con- 
sistent with accuracy. 

The finances of Spain are under the direction 
of a sovereign and permanent council, cSlled 
Consejo Real de Hacienda. 

This Real Hacienda, the name of which alone 
awakens respect' and a kind of religious terror, 
is not unlike the den of the lion, of wjiich Lafon- 
taine says.; 

: . Dans cet antre 

Je vois fort bien com’me Ton entre. 

Mats ne vois pas toinais Ton sort. 

8 
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abuses in its collection. In the economic fvVi'ica 
ofZabala will be found those of 1734, and in the 
‘tmtrnct'vm de Loynaz those of 1747. They must 
be read in order to be convinced that wherever 
there are men there will be abuses, and to be a 
little less affected when we become their witness 
or their victim. . 

However, Caiiipillo, who united in himself the 
whole ministry, and who to firmness joined a fund 
of knowledge, often interrogated these farmers 
respecting their receipts ; who always pretended 
that they were losers. Campillo, to convince 
himself of the truth, put under administration 
six provinces of the twenty*l\vo that compose 
the kingdom of Castillo. La Ensenada, in 1747, 
extended this measure to all the others ; and since 
that lime all the finances of Spain, with very few 
exceptions, have hcen under administration. 

Two years afterwards, Ferdinand VI. adopted a 
projcctwhich had been often discussed, that of con- 
verting into a single contribution the whole of what 
are called the pro’vinciul revenues. A commission 
was established in 1749 for this purpose, under the 
title of sidci Je la Jitiica contr'ihiaon. It is asserted 
that nearly thirty thousand people arc employed 
in it, and that It costs per annum more than three 
millions of French livres. AVhilst it is waiting 
till result of its labours shall repay such trouble 
and expense, the liiiances of Spain retain their de- 
tects,* by which the people sufi’er, and under which 
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the good citizens groan, but which the kings of 
the present dynasty have never thought of 
changing. 

They are divided into two classes, which em- 
brace almost all the revenue of the state ; tie 
genet al and the provincial rents. 

The first consist of the import and export duties 
received at the frontiers. The name and quota 
vary in different provinces. In those where the 
Moors remained longest, they have retained the 
Arabic name of ythnejarifazgo. This was a custom- 
house duty which has been continually augment- 
ed, and on \. hich transactions have been carried on 
with foreign commercial nations more or lt;ss ad- 
vantageously. The same name is still used in the 
Canary Islands, where it produces to the king six 
per cent, on all merchandise. 

Almost in every other province it has been 
successively raised to fifteen per cent, on all im- 
ports and exports. In Catalonia it amounts to no 
more than four per cent. , * 

In Navarre, notwithstanding its privileges, five 
per cent, is paid on all that enters the frontiers, and 
three and a half on all that goes out. 

By this first sample may be seen that the old 
finances of France were not the dnly ones that 
were complicated, varied according to place, ha- 
rassed by exceptions, and g'wen over to the caprice 
of receivers. 

Besides these general laws, which embrace the 
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several, such as cacao, sugar, and pepper, that also 
pay particular taxes. 

All the produce of these general revenues, 
when they were farmed, did not amount to more 
than twenty-six millions of reals (about ^60,000/.) 
Some years afterwards they were put under admi- 
nistration, and produced forty millions of reals. — 
They have since increased in rapid progression. 

At the expiration of the American war their 
produce was. 

In 1783, eighty-six millions of reals. 

In 1784, a hundred and twenty. 

In 1785, more than a hundred and twenty- 
eight. 

There are some other duties that may be classed 
with the general revenues, though their receipts 
are diffirrent j such are : 

The duties at the office of health, first esta- 
blish9cl at Cadiz, and since in several other ports. 

The droits of the grand admiral, added to the 
revenues in 1748. 

Tho c of \\\Q. La 7 i^(is-:iXM\ llic medias mmatas, 
notiegd under the article of dignities, and vvl)ich 
together produced, in 1787, about five millions 
four hundred thousand reals. 

The duties bn wool, paid on exportation accord- 
ing to quality. The farmers did not give twelve 
millions of reals for tiiem. In 1777 this duty 
produced more than twenty, and in 1789 nearly 
twent^-^ght millions. 

The produce on the sale of salt also makes a 
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separate article. The salt in Spain is en estanco\ 
that is CO say, it is sold exclusively on account of 
the king in all his European dominions. The 
produce of this impost has been for along time 
very indiftcrent. In 1785 it was scarcely sixteen 
millions of reals. At that time a measure 
weighing from sixty to eighty pounds paid not 
quite threepence sterling. But this price being 
raised, the revenues on salt amounted in 1789 to 
almost fifty-six millions of reals. Its produce has 
since been still augmented in consequence of the 
war having raised the price of salt. For in Spain, 
articles of the first necessity are, to the ruin of the 
country and the unhappiness of the people, those 
which, in any time of exigency, arc the first bur- 
dened. 

The price of salt is, however, the same through- 
out Spain. There are only some drawbacks allowed 
in the sea-ports on account of salting. 

The salt-pits of Andalusia and the dry salt-pits 
are not sufficient for the consumption of the king- 
dom ; and Spain receives a great deal of salt from 
Portugal. However distressing in general this tax 
on salt may be, in Spain it is much less so than in 
France. It seldom occasions seizures or execu- 
tions; and in this article taxation* is rather less 
oppressive than in others. 

The impost on tobacco is a separate branch of the 
revenues of Spain. It has been under administra- 
tion ever since 1731, and is managed separately. 
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In 1785 there were in Spain only two sorts of 
tobacco; that of Brazil for smokinj^, v\l)ich the 
Portuguese, in virtue of a contract, delivered at 
two reals the pound, and which the kin^ of Spain 
resold at forty ; and that made into the 
known all over Europe by the name of Sj jfihh 
Bnuff^ and which comes from Cuba. The king 
pays a little more fur it than that of Br;:zil. In 
1785 he sold it at the same price of forty reals; 
out of which were to be deducted the salaries of 
those employed, and the cxpcnscbof the rnaniilac- 
torics, the principal of which is at Seville; which 
raised the price to the king to eight reals per 
pound. 

For a long time it has been prohibited, under 
the severest punisluncnt, to i::aj tlie sniuT called 
rape^ in opposilicai 10 the true Spaniah sniifr, 
whicl], as is well knovMi, is ground extremely 
fine, and to wliich is added a kind of ochre 
{jiihna%(iroii)^ wiiicii pioduct.. its coionr and its 
clamminess. In or rathv r on account, of 

these rigorous iaws, notwiib-::r;''ing the vigilance 
of those oir;iio\od, who on this occasion used 
the most revolting measures towards strangers, 
particularly those who arrived h) sea, Spain was 
inundated with smuggled tobacco; and the only 
people who gained by ‘he prohibition were those 
who sold under-hand, and charged up to a guinea 
per pound, for tlie risks they ran in llattenng the 
decided taste of man for that which is prohibited. 
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This tnste pervaded all classes of Spaniards, and 
particularly those wiio should have recommended 
abstinence from it by their example. 'I’he diploma- 
tic corps ^ere the only persons exempt from this 
rule ; and for them an express permission from 
the miuistor of luiancc vi'as mdis[)ensablc, to enable 
them to enter the quantity of rape necessary 
for their consumption. The two predecessors of 
the kfng had such an aversion to this snyff* as 
bordered on madness : and those who in their pre- 
sence had dared to use it ran the hazard of bcintr 
cli^grricecl 

At last the Spaiii.-ib jrovcrnmeTit. was convinced 
that llic only :/ ot putting a .stop lo t!io c >11- 
traband, so . ninous lotlic treasury and to o, 
engaged in it, was to rnamifhcture the ra[)pec smilF 
itsejf, and to scH it on its awn aceoinit. No nation 
bud such advantages tor this S(;ri ^[ja.culation : 

■■ Cliark’s i IT. bad a ut:U' likini'; lur rajijn t' MUif}', bill 
usr<: it only liy j-ttaltb, particulariy in tb<t di'iso, wJjcn he 
thought nobodv haw lian. 'Jlie IblltJwini; i*. a ia>w snv«re 
Ferdinand I, uibc'r’.v i.-c bniijanc and i^ood, ua-, rffjiiuTl 10 be 
tov, i.rds those- w lit i irdiini^t.d the prohib;l:v>n (»( loi .if-v o. C)ne 
day, in lis pro. -croc, a grandee oi' Spain -mi hi.s boK 

cranimctl with the prohibited snutf’. l‘he bing dari.-.i a me- 
nacing look on the grande j. I’hc arnija.^saflor of Frae.ce 
(M. cle iJiiraiv pert t-'oed it, and. going iijj it; dii#- g»*nlle- 

inan, said -d/// / [ sa il is ynur cxccHihij i! a: v/zs my J 
did vnl know irJtat had hero me a fit. Tlii. v. cx[)eclient 

extricated tin/ dclimpieiit Irum his cinbarrassineat and dbarmctl 
the monarch. 
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the culture of tobacco has succeeded in almost 
every one of her colonies ; in Mexico, at the Cara- 
cas, at Trinidad, and particularly at Louisiana. In 
Mexico, where they began to cultivat? tobacco 
only in 1765, the king drew from it in 1778 
four millions of piastres, and more than six in 
1784. The minister for the Indies, Galvez, pro- 
posed to employ the tobacco of Louisiana, which 
ischeaper and better, for the consumption of Mexi- 
co, and by little and little of all South America. 

The sale of tobacco is one of the most consider- 
able branches of the royal revenue. In 1776 it 
amounted to more than eighty-seven millions of 
reals; in 1777, to more than eighty-five; in 1784, 
about seventy. three. The introduction of rappee 
ha? rapidly increased the produce. From 1787 it 
has amounted to 1 29 millions of reals. It must 
have been much more considerable since the last 
war. The king, to keep pace with the expense 
it necessarily required, having been obliged to 
augment most of the interior taxes, raised the 
price of rappee snufF from twenty-six to forty-two 
reals the pound ; and this augmentation will pro- 
bably for some time survive its cause. 

There are tliffercnt sorts of this rappee manu- 
factured in Spain, some of which are equal to the 
best of any other country ; but this does not 
prevent their being sought after with as much 
avidity as before, as they have for the taste cf the 
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amateurs a double charm, that of being foreign 
and nauch cheaper*. 

Besides the salt and tobacco, there are some 
other objects in estauco. These are lead, powder, 
cards, sealing-wax, stamped paper. With respect 
to brandy and other spirituous liquors, the sale of 
them has been free since 1746 ; but the year after, 
a warehouse wa= established on account of the king, 
and every body, though at liberty to purchase 
elsewhere, preferred to buy at this warehouse, 
because the liquors are there cheaper and better. 
Ttiis, therefore, is a monopoly both pardonable 
and laudable. 

I omit several other small local taxes, the detail 
of which would exceed the bounds I have prescri- 
bed to myself. 

But that which is most fatal to Spain, in its 
system of tinanccs, is Ifjc provincial taxes ; a 
species of impost that embraces the consumption 
of the greatest necessaries. For two centuries, 
the good citizens have complained of this kind’of 
impost. Even the government is convinced of its 
defects. The minister Camj;illo conceived the pro- 
ject of a total reform but he was frightened by the 
embarrassments and dangers in its execution. La 
Ensenada, one of his successors, with more power 

■* For some years past the French snnfl' has been in vogue 
again, which must be attributed to the bad and adulterated 
quality of the Spanish. 
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and courage, went a iittle further, but we have 
seen that his 7/mri7 conlribitcion was still nothing 
but a project. 

The system of Spanish finances is unhappily so 
circumstanced that it requires a total change to 
produce amelioration. But the uninterrupted ur- 
gency in the wants of the state has never per- 
mitted it to cofTimit ifs revenues to a trial,. which 
might occasion troubles or have but doubtful 
success. We have seen in France what it cost 
M. Turgot and M. Necker, when they attempted 
a similar reform. To bring it about in Spain would 
require at onre favourable circumstances, a sove- 
reign and ministers that were not to be frighten- 
ed by the clamours that such innovations always oc- 
casion, orotuerwisc it would require a French 
revolution. But every coun!ry is not equally 
disposed to provoke, nor equally, fit to support 
one; and if Spain is destined to experience either 
this good or this evil, it will probably not owe it 
to'" its finances. The : e flint suffer most arc too 
much scattered, are too little enlightened, have too 
few means of acting together, and arc consequently 
too cas'^y kept under, either by the troops or the 
influence of the clergy. France has given to 
sovereigns a 'lesson, by v/hich tiiey will not fail 
to profit, not to neglect these two u;cnns of 
Strengthening their j ower. The more moderate, 
and <hc more benevolent, will, doubtless, endeavour 
^'tOtnai^e their yoke supportable. They will lighten 
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the weight of taxes. They will avoid giving 
their subjects good reason to complain ; but they 
will take care not to •nvitethern to present petitions 
of their grit'Vihu't's ; and the States Genera) of 
France have g^'eii a death blow to the Cortes of 
Spain. 

In the mean time, until some cause or other shall 
work a reform in their tinances, the Spaniards 
are subjected, willj respect to taxes, to the most 
destructive treatinenr. 

The provincial taxes arc 

ist. The produce of a tax on wine, oil, meat, 
vinegar, candle^, ' ' il cvi rw IndjuciJ 

with the weight ot ruinous aiid ambit icnis enter- 
prises, proposed this tax t** the Cortex in 1390. 
They agreed to il ot' coiuhtionb which have almost 
ever since been violated. 1 concession, which 
has ever since beeti prorogued ever) sixtii year, atid 
has experienced several augmentations, i;^ known 
by the name of service des inUioncs^ because it 
uas for a certain number of niiliions of ducats 
It was made. Tiie lax is gallicrcd in two 
diribreut ways, cither directly by the administra- 
tors of the office of finance, or by means of cotn- 
posilions, cnaibj^amiL^ntos. 

This second method has no othefr advantage 
than to diminish the number of tax-gatherers ; 
but is still more vexatious to the people. Tae 
payment of the sum for which a district has com- 
pounded is arbitrarily exacted by the municipal 
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body. Tliey establish a public warehouse qalled 
ahusto, where individuals are obliged lo buy in 
retail all the articles subject to this tax. The 
people who are not so able lo lay in provisions as 
those in easy circumstances, bear all the weight. 
Odious searches are made to ascertain that 
nothing is consumed but what is bought at the 
abasia. From hence result ruinous lawsuits, which 
sometimes double to an individual the sum of 
what would be his share in the composition of 
the town or district ofvvhich he makes a part' 
ad. The provincial taxes comprise the ahabale, 
which is a duty on all sales of moveables as well as 
fixtures. 

It was first granted by the Gorlcs in 1342. At 
that lime it was only five per cent, on what was 
sold. In 1349 it was raided to ten percent., and 
made perpetual. In the seventeenth century four 
additions, each of one per cent., were made, w hich 
gave it the name of cientas. 

These united, duties, which are paid under the 
name of alcabala y cienlos, should produce four^ 
teen per cent. ; but the quota in one province or city 
varies much from that of another, according to pri- 
vileges granted by the sovereign, who in some 
places has even alienated them entirely ; they are 
paid scarcely any where to their utmost amount, 
^coixiiig to Ustariz-, and the observations 1 have 
^PlipEable to make myself, their mean rale is from 
j^iarto seven. All these modifications, however, 

T 
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do not prevent these taxes from being very hurt- 
ful to trade and industry. 

3d. The tercias reales are imposts collected along 
with the provincial taxes j they are the two ninths 
uhich the court of Rome, in 1274, permitted the 
kings of Caslillc to levy on all the tithes of the king- 
dom. They are collected in kind on the produce of 
the earth, and are afterwards sold for account of 
the king. This tax scarcely produces six millions 
of reals, but might be much augmented if the 
govermnent did not too implicitly give credit to 
the very fallacious declarations of the ecclesiastical 
boards. 

4th. The ordhiary and extraordinary service^ 
and its jifleentb in the thousand^ is a kind of tax 
paid only by that class of the common peo[)lc 
in Spain called e.siado general. It is levied with 
the alcahala y cientosy from an assessment 

made by the tribunals, according to the know'n 
capacity of all who are liable to pay it. 

5lh. There is another impost on tlTe sale of s®da 
, and of barilla, and some other particular taxes 
which cannot have a place in this general view. 

Further, the duWes paid on entering Madrid form 
another source of revenue for the king ; they arc 
at 'present farmed by the commwiity of gremios 
for the sum of seven millions and a half of reals. 
All these interior contributions of the provinces of 
the crown of Castillc bring in from about lao to 
140 millions of reals. 
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The provinces of the kingdom of Arragon have 
n different mode of taxation. They arc exempted 
from the alcahale^ the place of which has been su[j- 
plied by other equivalent taxes ; they pay a fixed 
contribution, which each city, town, and district 
divides among its inhabitants. As these pro- 
vinces were the last that acknowledged the au- 
thority of Philip V, this monarch, to punish them, 
deprived them of some part of their privileges, 
and subjected them to a mode of taxation differ-' 
enf from that the crov/n of Castille. But his 
intention was frUvStrated, andjkin fact, they are 
better treated in this respect tfian the rest of the 
kingdom. 

The provinces of the kingdom of Arragon arc, 
however, subjected, as well as those of Castille, to 
the tax of the tercias reales, and arc forced to take 
all the articles that arc under esla?ico at a fixed 
price. Both kingdoms arc equally liable to the 
hull of the crusade. ^ 

The original object of tins bull was to allow in- 
dulgences to all the Spaniards who contributed 
towards the war against the infidels, either by per- 
sonal services or by their alms. • The produce of 
the bull of the crusade still retains the same des- 
tination, as the Spanish inonarchs who receive 
it are obliged to consecrate it to the mainte- 
nance of their fortresses and garrisons on the coasts 
of Africa. Until the reign of Ferdinand VI. this 
concession of the court of Rome was obliged to 
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be renewed every five years ; a subjection of 
which Philip V. felt all the weight, at three differ- 
ent times when his qnarrelswith the holy see depriv- 
ed him of the renewal of the bull of the crusade. 
It was only by the concordat of 1753 that it was 
made perpetual. It has since become a perma- 
nent source of revenue; and if ever Spain, poli- 
tically jind humanely, should give way to a recon- 
ciliation with the infidels, as she did, under Charles 
III., with the Turks and some of the Barbary 
powers, this tax, though no longer the object of 
its first institution, )|;ouId never be abolished. 

The price of this bull is fixed at twenty-one 
quartos (about seven or eight pence sterling). 
No catholic whatever, inhabiting Sjiain, can dis- 
pense with buying it without making his ortho- 
doxy suspected. Provided with this bull, and 
other indulgences attached to it, he has the power, 
with permission from his physician and confessor, 
to eat meat, and on fast days and during Lent to 
eat eggs and milk. 

This kind of voluntary tax is levied by a ma- 
gistrate called commissary general of the crusades % 
it produces about eighteen or twenty millions of 
reals. 

The clergy are not exempt from it ; and this is 
not the only tax they pay. 

In the first place they arc subjected to a part of 
the millones ; but the pope must consent to it by 
a brief every sixth year, there are many places 

VOL, II. c 
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where no separate accounts for ecclesiastics arc 
kept, they pay this tax the same as laymen ; but 
whatever ecclesiastics consume in wine, bacon, or 
other articles on which the viilloncs bear in their 
whole extent, is valued favourably, and they are 
reimbursed when they have paid above this va- 
luation. 

But it is here as elsewhere that might over- 
powers right; the clergy pay nothing, or scarcely 
any thing, on account of these milloms, in small 
places, where they easily acquire the preponde- 
rance, and the whole burden ^lls on the people. 

The clergy are further assessed with a small an- 
nual tax called subHui'io. 

But the most considerable of these contributions 
is that of the escusado^ also called Xh^casa dezmeray 
or tithe-house, because it consists of a tax granted 
by the holy see to the Spanish kings, of the tenth 
on all parishes, as well in Castille as in Arragon. 
This contribution, in its utmost extent, would be 
of great consequence to the Spanish treasury, but 
it has been subject to so many irregularities that 
its produce is greatly diminished. Under the reign 
of Ferdinand VI, government resolved to ascertain 
how much it would yield by a strict administration 
of several years. But before it was possible to ac- 
quire sufilcient proof, the marquis Squilaei, on 
coming into office, farmed it out again ; and al- 
though it had been proved in 1756 that singly in 
the kingdom of Castille.it might be raised to six- 
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tccn millions of reals, this minister farmed it to 
the company of merchants, vulgarly called the 
^retnios, in Madrid, for twelve: since that 
time the greater part of the clergy have ob* 
tained power to manage it for their own account, 
and with an abatement of one third : therefore, 
in r789 it did not produce ten millions of reals. 

Nojtwithstanding these restrictions, if we ob- 
serve that the iercias reales are still an indirect 
tax on the clergy, that the kings of Spain have 
the power to reduce by pensions almost all liv- 
ings to one third their income, we shall not 
be justified in ^^aying that the Spanish clergy 
do not contribute to the expenses of the state. 
And moreover, on occasion of the war which ter* 
ininatcd with the peace of Bale, they have been, 
always with the consent of the holy see, more taxed 
than the rest of the people; and what they have paid 
extraordinary is estimated at thirty-six millions 
of reals. It is certainly but right they should do 
so. They succeeded too well in persuading the 
people of Spain that the cause of God w^as greatly 
interested in the war against France. I am in pos- 
session of the fact, that a general of their oider 
seriously made an offer to the king in 1793 to 
levy a body of forty thousand monkS, at the head 
of which he offered to place himself*. I'he 
offer was not accepted. But, as the Spanish clergy 

It was father Joachim Company, a* piesciit archbishop 
mi Valencia. 


s e. 
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could not be permitted to serve personally In Ibis 
holy cause, u’as it not becoming at least, that out 
of their immense revenues they should contribute 
to the expense of a war of religion ? 

As a source of public revenue, Spanish America 
is perhaps supposed very abundant, hut has 
hitherto been indifferent, unless wc consider as 
derived from that source the duties on the produce 
of the mines of Mexico and Peru, which the king 
receive', and ll)0sc which tljc prc'fluce of ihc colo- 
nics pays on its entry into Spain. 

For a long time the cx[)cnses attending tlie ad- 
ininiblralion of these vast colonics absorbed all 
their taxes, and evcti more ; and it is only since 
the ministry of Galvez that Mexico has yielded 
a profit by the project of farming tobacco and 
snuft'. 

The consolidation of all the duties and of all the 
contributions of which we have given a summary 


account produced no more in 1776 reals. 

than . . ' 440,000,000 

In 1784 the total of the receipts 

was 685,068,068 

In 1787 only 616.293,657 


This is the statement of the account presented 
by the minister Lcrena in 1 789. This account, 
which will make an mra in the linanccs of Spain, 
though it be not the first of the kind, deserves 
some detail. 

^ Lcrciia, his death w'as considered in- 
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caj)nblt*, \vho?c rapid and unaccountable fortune 
caused in 1785 an astonishment bordering; on 
indignation, and who carried with him to his 
grave the public hatred, well deserved b^' his 
bnrshnes'^, his violence, and by his persecuting, 
ungratt^bii and vindictive spirit, — this Lcrena was 
at It''.st tirm and l.-iborious. liis roM'/'.V is a 

proof of it. It is r,ot probable tlnit he \va 5 . llic 
aiilhoV of it ; bn* it is at least an act of courage 
that I'C put h's name r.o it, and a*lopted its priti- 
cij les and j)rof'esf.ions. 

The v,c\y king, eager to rn.d:c :ill the refortu 
possible it} his bnauc'C's foi tlx* happiness of his 
jiCop!(‘, liavnig cic r.anvled every je-actieable de- 
crease^ of the cxccs.^^ve nurri!)cr o( those cinpluy- 
cd ill coilerting tiic faxes, was answered by Len na 
in hi> Muriinary arconnl, that, considering tlicir 
diversity and coinpl’caiion, no suj^pression oftliat 
nature was prartic:il‘!c. 

I'o prove the incorncmicnr'^ (>! what lie calietl 
a ?!rr^.irc/I\ a'('C?io?'r,\, he C‘pjd MiC* cxaTiiple jof 
ringland on one hand, wlio, f *. '>r. brarTch ol 
customs alone, has i/O Ic'S than nm-’ directors 
with large Sc'dar’e- ; yee there, o.-.e with an- 

other, produce as much as 3 789,-7 ."^erling: 
on the (iiho! hand, that lA our tarm<*r general, 
who, having neglected to proa.ide. eonformably to 
tiic cofivcMition c-ohe jcn. ^787, expert 

persons to value the b'.nglish furrchandi/.e, of 
which our treaty of comaicicc permitted the 
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entry, have diminished the revenue by two or 
three millions, have inundated France with a mass 
of English goods, and have thus given a violent 
shock to our own manufactories. 

It was pretended that the salaries of the cus- 
tom-house f;fHcers swallowod up at least half of 
the wliole income. Lercna maintained it was a 
shameful calumny, and proved it by the following 
details ; 

ist. The general /axes, to which are added the ad- 
miralty tax &that of health, employ- reals, 
ed 994 persons, and amounted to 159,108,172 

Their total salary 5 > 375.^^7 

To which must be added . . 5,501,322 

for the salaries of the rt - :rdo of all the king- 
dom, who arc somewhat similar to surveyors and 
searchers. 

ad. The Jj//y on iohacco pro- 
duced in 1787 129,007,414 

Its manufacture employed 4587 
persons, whose salaries were . . 135631,530 

"To which must be added . . a.416,580 

as salaries for 13,575 retailers, who had ten per 
cent, on what they s .'Id. 

3d. The provincial /axes pro- 
duced in 1787 122,867,678 

The 3 1 60 collectors received . 9,974,085 

Lerena proved that, by useful re- 
forms which he had made, this 
branch of revenue had increased . 14,350,124 
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reals. 

4th. The taxes on salt had pro- 


tliifcd 55,408,934 

There were 1515 persons em- 
ployed, which cost 4,676,844 

5tb. Tlic duty on the exportation 
of nmJ had produced .... 27,449,246 

Salaries for 221 employed in it . ^ 3 S >943 

6tli. 'I'he tax on yjottvj'tr, includ- 


ing that of the copper mines of 


Rio Tinto, and that of making 
cards for Spanish America . . 8,468,124 

Salaries for 290 persons cm- 

jdoyed 1,116,452 

7 th. The tax on brimstone pro- 
duced ... ...... 369,417 

And 8 pe.oi)le employed cost . x 4,650 

8th. The tax on quicksilver and 
its accessories produced .... 436,844 


On which 8 per cent, was left for the work- 
men. 

9th. The tax on cards for Spain ^ 


was 1,072,6^1.9 . 

The II persons etnp' )ved cost . 44,944 


After having prcsenlc(t t’.os summary of the 
revenues received by means o! the general directors 
and administrators, Lercna observ’ed : 

That the whole number employ- * 
ed in all thebranenes were 10,729, 
and their salary 37>^99<970 
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Thus th is made, one with an- reai.% 
other, about 7 reals 13 maravedis 
per cent, on the total produce of 
these taxes, which was . . .510, 859.937 

To these principal sources of re- 
venue must beaddedai othcrarticles . 
that require a particular administra- 
tion, and which produced in 1787 105.435,720 

Expenses on them were . . 2,647,333 

Which was about 2 reals 17 maravedis per 
cent. 

Rccapitulatinp; all the preceding 
articles, it will be found that the 
expenses on collecting every thing 

were 40,483,248 

And the total of the revenues . 616,295,63.7 

Therefore the expense.s in collecting are no 
more than 6 reals 14 marav. per cent. 

There must, however, be added 
the maintenance of 3571 officers, 
as guards against smuggling, w hich 

amounted to , ii,co2, 645- 

Adding this to (he preceding 
sum, wc shall find the total ex- 
pense of collecting .... 51,485^893; 

General recapitulation. 

Employed for all kind of 
qpllecting 27,875 persons.- 
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Their salaries amount to 5 1,485,893 reals. 

Total revenue of the 
state 616,295,657 reals. 

Their collecting, therefore, costs very little more 
than the twelfth part. 

Lerena aftcT>\ards triumphed in comparing these 
expenses with thc^se of the same kind in England 
and France, where without doubt, said he, there 
are njitny detainers of the S[)anis!i administration 
to be found } and the result of this comparison 
ap[)earcd astonishing even to the Spaniaids them- 
selves. 

In fact, said Lerena, taking as an cx irnplc the 
revenue of the cu^tcaiis in England, which, accord- 
ing to Smith, amounted to a sum li 

which may be valued at . . • 246,966,000 

The expenses of collecting 


them arc 25,9x1,000 

They therefore cost more than 
ten per cent. 

Again in France, the revenue in • 

1789 being 5 4. 800,000 

And the expenses of collecting 57,665,000 


they therefore absorbed also more than the tenth 
part of the total revenue. Lerena added that, at 
his coming into office, Spain had 'an annual de- 
ficit of 40 millions of reals ; that he had aiigmented 
its revenue with more than 100 millions, and that 
he flattered himself to add 50 more. Death did 
not permit him to realize hi?> brilliant hopes ; how- 
fiver, the expenses in which Spain was soon after 
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involved would have made him renounce his cx- 
pectation. 

As for the rest of his memorial, it is nothing 
but a high-flown apology of courage and activity ; 
it is a petty chef-cf oeuvre of arrogance, where 
neither modesty nor restraint is discovered in 
bis expressions injurious to the great, ihe ignorant, 
and the rich, amongst whom alone he assured 
the king w^ere the calumniators of his administra- 
tion to be found. 

With respect to the picture of the revenues, 
this memorial wants nothing. One could wisS to 
find there equally an account of its expenditure 
and of its debts. But this must be drawn from 


other sources. 

In 1776 the total expenditure rpp.is. 

was 505^586, 474 

Of this sum the army had cost 200,000,000 
And the navy more than . . 127,000.000 


It is true that this 3xar the {principal exj)cnscs 
were incurred by the navj^ in the short war with 


Portugal. 

In 1777, the total expc.ers were 

only 476,385,563 

Of which the army cost more than 21c 000,000 
And the navy little more than . 86,000,000 

And as this year the total revenue 
had not been ab »ve .... 372,346,883 

There was jMb-'ficicncy of . . 104,038681 


Recourse was had to very ruinous and 1cm- 
poftry expedients to remedy this in part. But 
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as preparations were then making for a war which 
ensued soon, they wc-e obliged to adopt, although 
not better, yet more constant means, by an aug- 
mentation on the provincial taxes of 30,000,000 
On the crown of Arragon . . 12,000,000 

On the ta • on tobacco . . . a.ooo.coo 

Bu^,3s tiic collection of these could only he slow, 
successive, and '>>o':>ably incomr-lcte, th*; minister 
was obliged in 1779 borrow from the company 
of thi. gremios of M..uri«l an advance of 50 million'^ 
at three and a half per cent. 

These means still being insufficient, they had 
recourse to the expedient of issuing royal notes, 
of which we shall speak hereafter. 

In 1784, at the dose of the war, rrais. 
the expenses amounted to . . . 685,068.068 

And the sum raised by extraordinary means, to 
the same sum. 

In 1786 the total revenue of 

Spain was 615,335,147 

And in 1787, as we have seen, 616,295,657 
But the amount of the debts was 1,543,906,944 
Let us now make a verification of them, and 
return to their origin. 



CHAPTER II. 


Antleni and modern debts of Spain, Giemios, 
Rojul notes. Projects for ameliorating the f* 
nances. 

THE present royal family has inherited debts 
from its predecessor, wl)ich arc known under the 
name of juros^ and which bear an interest very 
moderate indeed. Still it is an annual burden 
upon the state of about twenty millions of reals, the 
payment of which is assessed on a variety of the 
branches of revenue. 

Philip V. left debts to the amount of 45 millions 
ofpiastres(more than 168 millions of French livre?, 
or seven millions sterling). At his death, Ferdinatid 
VI. was frightened at such a burden. lie was just, 
but feeble ai^d scrupulous. He assembled a junta 
compv')Scd of bishops, ministers, and lawyers, and 
engageti them to pronounce vshether a king ;v 
obliged to discharge the debts of his predecessor, 
Tb^: question was determined in the negative by'* 
the majority, the conscience of the king was 
quieted, and a bankruptcy resolved on. 

Ferdinand pushed his ill-conceived oeconomy 
still further. Solely occupied with saving, he suf- 
fered all the branches of adiniriistration, the 
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firniv, the fortrc^^scs, his possessions beyond sea, 
To l;m">'ui.sh. Therefore Charles III at his death 
found more than 165 millions of French livres, 
near seven millions English, in his coflers. He 
n ade it a duty to repair the fatal ndstake of Fer- 
dinand VT. ; and [)aid, in the year 1762, six per 
rent, on aeeoiint of the debts of Pliilip V., vvliich 
he continued for five years sueeessively. In 1767, 
the six per cents were reduced to four per cent. 
The year following sixty million*? of reals were 
divided amongst the creditors. In 1769 they were 
obliged in discontinue the payments ; which com- 
pletely destroyed the credit of the royal cffc'cts. 
During my lirst residence in Spain, a man esteem- 
ed himself fortunate, if he could negotiate them 
at 80 per cent. loss. 

There are, however, still certain opportunities 
to dispose of them with less disadvantage. Some- 
times in treating with government on certain en- 
terprises which it wishes to favour, an admission 
of some at par is obtained. They arc also^stiH 
received in payment of the 7 ntdias antiatas. But 
in ail other cases but those, wliicli arc very rare, 
the debts of Philip V. arc scarcely of any value. 
They bear no interest ; and their payment, if that 
should ever happen, will he a long especially 

to foreign creditors. These, however sacred their 
titles, however pow’crful their intercessions, solicit 
in vain for an exception of the law', which exclud- 
ed them from receiving any thing until the Spanish 
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creditors are entirelysatisfied. They have frequently 
related to me the instance of Louis XV. who wrote 
himself to Charles III. to obtain an exception in 
favour of one of bis valets de chainbre ; be in- 
deed reeeived a very civil answer, but entirely 
negative. 

Charles IV,, on coming to the throne, showed 
a desire of liquidating the debts of Philip V. 
and of Ferdinand VI. describing those which 
should be paid entirely, and those with which 
taxes might be paid. The execution of these 
measures was hardly begun, when preparations 
for an unnecessary war, and soon after the actual 
expenses of it, caused them to be suspended. 

So many changes could not but enfeeble the 
credit of the Spanish government. Charles III., 
whose personal good faith inspired much esteem, 
made two very ineflectual trials. 

In 1783 he endeavoured to negotiate a loan of 
180 millions of reals, of which the creditors of 
Philip V. should be allowed a third at par. He 
thought by that to give them a very enticing form. 
The event proved the contrary. At the expiration 
of two years the loan produced scarcely twelve mil- 
lions, and it was obliged to be given up. The 
foreign creditors were little tempted to run new 
hazards. — With respect to the Spaniards themi 
selves, they are in general very little enterprising, 
nor inclined to any kind of stock-jobbing. They 
jNre^ a moderate but sure prollt to such hazardous* 
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speculations as elsewhere are piirsuoc] with avidity. 
Tliey are, more than any other nation, attached 
to old cufitoms. 

l\'ir from being tempted to place their money 
in tdreiii^n banks, they coniine themselves to the 
company ol’ merc hants at Madrid, known by the 
name of the of whom we have s{)okoji 

more than once before. 

The grnnios is a kind of public* bank, where in- 
dividuals place their money at t!ic low interest of 
two and half per cent. Tiic reason why they have 
obtained so nuicb confidence is, that they are al- 
ways supported by government, and the punctu- 
ality with wdiich they have paid the interest of 
the ca[)ital confided to them : ; llhoiigh they 

often hazard cnterj)rjses peinnps beyond their 
strength, and arc always in advance witli govern- 
ment, yet nothing has as yet been able to sliakc their 
credit. They continue to farm the import duties 
paid at Madrid, a very small part of the rsrasaJo, 
end the principal manufictories in the kingeiorrf. 
They have also for some time provisioned the 
army ; and government, who in limes of distress 
have often been assisted by them, have for a long 
time looked upon them as the principal pillar 
of the state. 

Yet during some years it was attempted to do 
without them. Even necessity seemed to rnnke it a 
law, at least for a time. At the beginning of 
the American war, the government, unprovided 
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tvith the cxtraorrlinary resources requisite for 
the display of their forces on both elcruents, and 
in both hemispheres, deprived of the periodi- 
cal treasure from Spanish America, which they 
would not risk on account of the Enjrlish priva- 
teers, had recourse to a measure hitherto un- 
known in Spain. They applied to several French 
bankers established at Madrid, to negotiate 
a loan of nine millions of single piastres, and 
issued [laper money to that amount. This paper 
was divided into i6 500 notes or valis reahs^ to 
which an interest of four pt'r cent, was attached. 
The government was blamed that they had not e^sta- 
bli^hed at tlie same time an ofTice where these notes 
might be paid at par when presented ; but for this 
purpose a fund would have been necessary; and 
the Is-iiing paj)cr money showed that they had none. 

The court of Madrid were blamed perhaps with 
more reason for having negotiated this loan on 
such (hsaclvantagcous terms, thereby betraying their 
embarrassments, which could not but shake the 
public confidence. The bankers who procured 
this loan on their own credit demanded ten per 
cent, commission, and had it. But in tht se cases the 
lender calculates his risk and the borrower his 
wants, and from this double calculation it results 
that one imposes and the other submits. 

Hov\C'tT that may be, no sooner was this ar- 
rangement knowm, tha?i the alarm became general. 
It was said that no distress whatever could justify 
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this measure; a measure \ylilch sometimes had 
been adopted to pay pressing debt-, but never to 
contract any. The foreign bankers, chiefly 
French, who had advanced this loan, and who 
took M. Neckcr, then iniiiister of finance in 
France, for their organ, uttered their surprise 
even to disbelief. It was at lirst suspected that 
the Spanish goveruincnt had conceived the idea 
of re[ji!iying in paper money, or the ridiculous 
hope of circulating it in foreign countries. It 
hastened, by efFectivc reimbur>ernents, to prove to 
these bankers, and to M. Neckcr himself, that their 
alarms had been groundless. 

In the meanwhile the vales circulated in Spain: 
but the temptation of higher interest than the 
accustomary, was not sufficient to giv'c them 
credit. They were reluctantly taken, but eagerly 
parted with. During the course of the war they lost 
at certain times up to twenty-six per cent., whicli 
occasioned high sensations. They forgot that du- 
ring tlic same time the Americans struggled for 
their liberty, almost without any money at alT, and 
their paper money suffering a loss of from forty to 
fifty per cent. They did not foresee that soon 
after a neighbouring nation, at strife with all Eu- 
rope for the same cause, would lose op their paper 
money three and four hundred per cent., a.id sur- 
vive the crisis. 

The situation in which Spain now was, procured 
a new triumph to the gremios. The confidence 

TCL. II. i> 



they enjoyed increased in proportion as the royal 
notes lost their credit. Their bank became an 
asylum where a man might place liis money with 
perfect security, while nothing but distrust reigned 
in the royal bank. 

In the meanwhile the necebities of the govern- 
ment increasing with the progress of the war, 
theyissued again, in February 1781, •vales to the 
value of seven ty-dve millions of reals. Again the 
following year they created notes of 500 piastres, 
for the sum of 221,998,500 reals. They became 
therefore chargcrl with a debt of 4.3 1,998.500 reals 
for this object cmly, wltliout considering several 
others of less striking appearance, which made the 
total debt amount nearly to 8co millions of reals. 

At the first issuing the royal notes, Charles III. 
bad engaged himself to redeem a part of them. 
But a:; nt the commencement of the war he had op- 
pressed his people with an augmentation of taxes 
on articles of consumption, at the return of peace 
he thought, it more advisable to disburden them of 
this bad than to keep his word with the creditors 
of the state; and it was not until the month of 
June 1785 that he drew a million two hundred 
thousand piastres of royal notes out of circula- 
tion. 

Some weeks afterwards, to every body’s astonish- 
ment, a new issue of forty-eight millions of reals 
made its ajjpe'arance. If is trii'e'fhaf its only ob- 
ject was to make a capital for the continuation of 
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the canal of Arragon, the profit of which was to 
serve as a security ; and it therefore could not be 
considered as an increase of the public debt. 

The alarm whicli had affected the real royal 
notes dissipated by degrees; they became again 
at par ; and towards the end of the year 1786 they 
were sought after, and were even negotiated with 
a premium. 

Th6 war which broke out in 1793 demanded 
new emis>ions. Tlie royal notes were never less 
than at Iwcniy-fivc and thirty per cent, discount at 
the most critical time: this must appear surprising 
of a paj)cr which has no special security, and has 
no Ollier guarantee than the precarious promise of 
an ab-olutc government. After the return of 
peace, toward the middle of 1796, these notes 
lost no more than ten or twelve per cent, near the 
frontiers, and six or eight in tiic capital. After- 
wards, on the appearance of a rupture with En- 
gland, they lost eighteen per cent.; and it was pre- 
dicted, in case the war should take place, thejc 
would be no bounds to their falling*. A*t that 
time there were in circulation one milliard four 

* In fact, they lost m 1 801 near seventy-five per cent. Sinc^; 
ilie signing ut the preliminaries with England they have risen 
rapidly. So early as the month of March 1 802 , they loi>t 
no more at Cadiz than twenty per cent., and in the month of 
April tliey were done at Amsterdam at fifteen per cent, dis- 
count only. 
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hundred and ninety millions of reals ; and far 
from being able to reduce this mass, they made a 
loan for 1240 millions of reals at five per cent., in 
the beginning of 1796. 

Wha; lessons for governments ! The suspen- 
sion of several useful enterprises, the ravage of 
a part of three of her provinces, the death of 
from forty to fifty thousand of their men, the loss 
of a great colony, which to be sure di^ not 
prosper in their hands, the increase of taxes and 
of her debts, these were the gains of SpaitJ, who 
was tor a time drawn from her real interests, be- 
cause she would reseat the death of a king, and 
an outraged religion. At the time when war was 
determined on (I was a witness of it) the whole 
nation, with the exception of a few enlightened 
citizens, partook of the resentments of the court. 
The religious communities, the great, the rich 
proprietors, all made it a duty to second it with 
every effort. But the events of the war, al- 
most always unfortunate ; the tenacity with which 
we defended a can've the Spaniards had thought 
so odious ; the want of rest after so violent agita- 
tions ; the convic ion, too late, of the little in- 
tetest Spain had in meddling with the establish- 
ments of a n;'ighbouring nation, its natural ally, 
cooled this first ardour. Indifference next, and 
soon after impatience took place ; and never 
was a peace more desired, nor welcomed with 
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more transport, than that of which I was charged 
to make the basis at Figni^res, and which was 
signed at Bale the 23d July 1795, between the 
French republic and the king of Spain. 

But let us return to the vales, or royal notes. 
After several extinctions* there remains at present 
(the beginning of 1805) to the value of from 
seventeen to eighteen hinulred millions of leals 
(415 to 450 tiiillioris of French livres). But they 
are hardlyany longer negotiable. They are taken in 
no transaction, and are not admitted in payment of 
any taxes. The dealers, in their bargains, .Mipuhice 
for hard cash. The have i.' .-.v no r)ther entiec- 
inent than the four per cetit. interest originaily at- 
tached to their capital. Theyremain peaccablyin the 
hands of their moderate hoIders,\vho content them- 
selves with these means of placing thv?ir capital, 
and who now' and then bring them into tiic market 
as they may be in want of ready numey. They 
can therefore no longer be compared to that kind 
of p.iper money which has a forcdil exchange 
without any recourse to a public office for dis- 
counting them. When circumstances permit, 
a portion of them are successively extinguished. 
There is, even at the treasury, an office for this 
special purpose. This office, known. by (he name 

* Tliey began in 17 Q[), and continued t!v* five following 
years. On tlv' Isl of January 1805 more than fix .iiillions 
wrre to be extinguished ; but peiiiajts the war has proltingf^d 
i.’.at inf.L'iUre. 
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^fee vakff Btid th^ie wkbj&^vifee is paid when pre-i 
sWitftti. ' After that - they^ appear tio farther m c/r- 
as4 the tltey jeilpetieiice ate 

nothing- ' tnoihe than ■ very tificift aiti shwiAft df:>tb» 
^tMic credit'j -they indteatte ineatta> 

fb#>lSjtitdatihg them' ajj^arsfeithtt" le^easyor less: 
near. - They fall therefore - ffatarally when a war 
bteakis out, or tfvfto when there is nn/y an appear- 
affce of k. • 31 j^- ttOfia'eseen rnpfureof England 
wlth^Spain in diminished' their value. 

SOfne fflonth^- afteV they lost ftftyJtttO per. cent. 

In the preceding war they were as low as seventy* 
five‘per~cent. discoont;. fiat the return of peace, 
itid particularly the arrival of the American trea- 
sure, so long suspended, mayw perhaps -raise them 
again to par. . r; 

In the mean while, <they have been to Spain a 
resource equivalent to a loan. They have indeed 
augmented its debts ; but it is seldom that a 
great government contracts any that are less 
burthensome. Spain may find in the interior of 
the, fUonarchy resources still less so. They have 
made a happy trial already, even durmg the ca- 
lamities of the war terminated by the peace of 
Antiens. It. consists as follows. . . 

There is in Spain a prodigious quantity of lands, 
known by the name of memorial y cofradias. The 
first are foundations made in favour of churches, 
on condition of reading mass for the soul of 
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the founder; Th^ cofradias -are lands wbidHtbe 
devout have consecrated to-< the particular' wor- 
ship oT the Virgin and the saints. Too. long the 
destinations .of these lands have been considdrtpd as 
ncredi • Wilder a government so little enlighten- 
,cd, so little* spirited, these lands dared not to he 
touched.; end if the Spanish nation had been; ge- 
nerally so blindly superstitious as is believed,, it 
would* not have been attempted , with impunity. 
This however is t/ie measure which htfs been adopt- 
ed about four years, and of which the happy effects 
have been folt since the month of November 
1800. ' ‘ 

These lands, paralysed by -the piety of the faiths 
ful, inalienable like those of the ecclesiastics, were 
badly administered and still worse cultivated. The 
government has put them up to sale, and applied 
the money to the successive extinction of the 
royal notes. In the Brst months of the year 1802, 
Ihcse sales had already produced teu millions of 
piastres (about thirty -seven or thircy-dght millions 
of French livres). 

Spain has gained by it in every respect; in 
spite of scruples, buyers have flocked in crowds 
to the sales.' These lauds, in the bands of their 
new proprietors, promise a double produce. This 
is a great step, the Spanish government has made 
towards the amelioration of agriculture and the 
increase of population. A few more efforts 
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silnilar * in spirit, will rouse the country from its 
languor, which perhaps is more prejudicial than the 
mistakes of administration. 

But in Spain more than elsewhere, courage 
should be tempered by circumspection. Innovaw 
Hons and changes are feared. Old prejudices aire 
firmly rooted ; and this has hitherto prevented 
the adoption of useful measures, by which the 
treasury might have been profited without the 
people suffering. 

Under the reign of Charles III. it was more 
than once ]>roposed to seize the lands of the four 
'military orders, which, ill governed under the 
present state of things, would be more productive 
in the bands of the sovereign, and would procure 
bim, besides an increase of revenue, the facility 
of reimbursing by pensions the commanders at- 
tached to those orders. But the scruples of the 
monarch prevented the admission of the project. 

Another, not less reasonable, would be a ge- 
neral tax on' all the lands in the kingdom, without 
excepting those of the clergy and the nobility. 
But the clamours and the intrigues of these two 
powerful bodies opposed such obstacles to this 
project, that the Spanish government could not 
succeed without calling in a dangerous assistance ; 
and it .will perhaps be obliged to draw from the 

* At the beginning of 1805 it was determined that the lands 
ofthfe monasteries should be put up to sale. 
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slow resources of oeconoiuy, the advantages which 
it might obtain from a sudden though perilous re> 
volution. 

Under Charles III. the government, not dis- 
couraged by the reception given to the first essay 
of its reviving credit, lost no time in attempting 
a second, which should give to its paper money 
an advantageous opening, awaken the Spa- 
niards* from their apathy, draw from their strong 
boxes funds which slept without utility either to 
themselves or the state, and put them in cir- 
culation, to the benefit of commerce and industry. 
Thc^c were the great objects which he proposed 
in establishing in 1781 a national bank, that has 
scarcely any thing but the name in common with 
the other banks of Europe. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Sank of Saint Charles. Specie. Money. 

THE idea of a national bank was given to go. 
vernment by^a French banker (M. Cabarrus) who 
began to ingratiate himself at the time of the ere- 
iation of paper money. He added to a lively and 
fruitful iittagination talents which he bad cultivated 
in silence until the period which brought him into 
notice. The favour of the minister would not 
have been suflicient to have shielded him against 
the many obstacles he was obliged to surmount. 
In a career where thcftisands opposed him, he has 
gathered, if not glory, at least reputation, and a 
considerable fortune, which the persecutions 
he has since sufrered have no doubt diminished. 
Nothing' but a blind partiality could attribute 
the success of his scheme to mere fortune. M. 
Cabarrus has had very warm friends and very 
inveterate enemies. This is not the lot of ordinary 
men. 

In 1 781, after having reflected on the resources 
so long unproductive to Spain, to put them in a 
state of activity, he proposed a plan for a national 
bank. 

The pnncipal object of this bank was to employ 
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a strong fund either without or with very little 
interest. In this view, an office was established 
to clisfcount at four per cent, all letters of ex- 
change drawn on Madrid. This resource was 
very moderate, Madrid, properly speaking, is not 
a place of commerce. The price of the wools 
which Spain exports is the principal article paid 
there; and this alone could not furnish a beneficial 
employment to the funds of the new bank of Saint 
Charles. 

It was proposed to add the profits of the real 
^iro, a kind of particular chest from which the court 
drew those funds it wanted to send abroad, to 
pay its agents there, or for other pnr|)oses. This 
also was but a feeble resource. There circulated 
by means of this real giro no more than about 
two or three millions of French livres per annum. 

But the principal source of the profits of t lie bank 
was tobe the provisioningof the navy and the army. 
The first had been hitherto divided between se- 
veral individuals. The second was m tj^c han 4 s, 
of the gremiosy and the contract with government 
was just expiring. The bank therefore might 
take immediate possession of these different en- 
terprises. 

The government was flattered bj; the idea of 
dividing between a great number of citizens, the 
profit which had hitherto been concentrated in a 
very small number. The capital of the bank con- 
sisted of 300 millions of reals divided into 130 
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thousand shares of 2000 reals: and as all per- 
sons had the power of purchasing these shares, 
nobody was excluded from the profit exjjected. 
Besides the unemployed capitals which they were 
going to make productive, it was expected that 
many of those which received so moderate an in- 
terest in \h^gre??iios would be lodged in the chest 
of the bank. The overplus of tl)e grants of the 
communes was administered by \\k) council of 
CastilJe. The bank immediately nddtjd these funds 
for the benefit of those concerned. And lastly, 
there are in almost every community of Spain 
magazines for grain, or f‘ 7 .si/nsy the surplus of which 
is converted inio money, lliis was still one more 
unemployed fund which the bank could pul into 
action. 

Thus she promised great advantages to all 
classes of the nation ; and it is not surprising that 
the ministry approved the project. 

It was discussed and adojKed by a great majo- 
rity, in an assembly of the principal administrative 
bpdics. The contract for provisioning the navy 
and the army was demanded by^^ the bank ; but 
it could only obtain the sii[)crintendancy, and 
it was agreed to p'ay 4 per cent, on all its atU 
Vances, and 10 per cent commission. Such at- 
tractions appeared to seduce a great many people. 
H<^wev:er, the greater pari of speculators remained 
cold at this brilliant [.‘rospect. PVw people drew 
Ij^ir moijey from ihe^rem'o.;. This community was 
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oniv oliUsrecl to raise their interest to three and a 

V- ^ 

hail per cent. 

Th^ bank had many puffers, but they were sus- 
pected. Their antagonists armed with preten- 
sions of the public good, declaimed Icndly. They 
nourished a inistruFt to -which anterior events had 
given birtii, and they made many proselytes. 

The new establishment had immediately for 
enemids, all those who are averse to novel lies, 
those who did not ngr(‘e with the calculations of 
the bank of Saint Charles, tiiosc |)articularly who 
were actuated bv jealousy and national antipathy 
to a young foreigner favoured by government. 
He takes advantage, said they, of an e])hemeral 
credit to overturn a nation who could lind amongst 
themselves citizens properly cjualiiied to en- 
lighten them on their true interests. The parallel 
which they had already dmwn between the cre- 
ation of paper money and the famous sj stern of 
Law was then rceollet'led. In France, an ambitious 
stranger gave a mortal stab to ou\^ ctrelit, in 
attempting to make it llourisbing. In Spain, it 
was also a stranger who pretended to re-establish 
credit and commerce, and who aspired to se- 
diU'C a nation by the char*ms of a chimerical gain ; 
both held forth the idea of a bank. Jl"hc resem- 
blance therefore was perfect. It is thus that most 
peoj)le judge. Malevolence asserted, credulity 
and ignorance reiterated, that the ban;, of Saint 
Charles presented nothing but an illusive plan 
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of operation, or at least unnecessary to the pru. 
sperity of Spain; that instead of favouring li- 
berty .of conitnei’ce, it would become its banc, as 
well as that of agriculture and industry; that it 
turalized in Spain an evil hitherto unknown, acla&s 
of usclciis annuitants, who in an opulent lazine. 
lived proudly on the labours of (heir neighbours ; 
that, alier having :ijh\ed the hatred of exclusive 
privileges, it sued for the most odious nionopolies* 

What scrvetl for a pretext to this last accu* 
sation, was, a grant tb bank obtained soon 
after its establishment, that of being exclusively 
charged with the extraction of the piastres. It is 
well known that the portion of this money which 
docs not remnin in America, and uhicb is not ex- 
tracted by smuggling, arrives in S})ain to pay 
for all sorts of merchandise which that country 
receives from strangers. 

The extraction of piastres for this purpose was 
of an indispensable necessity. In times less en^r 
lightened, the Spanish government, to augment 
the revenues, determined to subject it to a duty 
of three per cent., which in 1768 was raised to four 
per cciit. ; and although it is at present convinced 
by experience that this duty is an additional tax 
on the people, to whom foreigners charge their 
goods four j}er cent, dearer; yet the situation of the 
I|nancc5, and some remains of old prejudices, have 
not as yet induccd.them to re[)eal it. It results from 
thence that this duty,being high enough to hold out 
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temptation to smuggling, is evaded by a variety of 
ways; ‘ Jat although thevvhole quantity of piastres 
T; '^Bssarv to pay th . oalance of Spain is export- 
i from America, yet the government is defrauded 
of a part o: , ^ revenue S- 

The bank pretended to obviate some of these 
inconvc.,:onces, by dernandiiig the exclusive 
riglit of extracting the pia'^tres. They hoped, 
■s ilev oxid, to revent by this the high price of 
^pccnc, a necessary consequtnee of a multiplicity 
ot’ merchants, atui to diminish the fraudul^mt 
exportation by an .'ditional vigilance which could 
not be expected from \] ^ agents of government. 

This new request was consenied to, and they 
stated that, in order to ficilitate to the bank the 
means ofavertlngtlic spcculat.onsof contraband, it 
should be prohibited from exporting piastres,unless 
bv sp'ecial leave, 1>} aii) other channel than that of 
Bayonne; and that all v/ho had L ^end them 
♦broad should take bill- t/f "he bank. 

In spi:e of numerous rcLiamalions,. tlic'. greater 
part excited by [jcrsonal interest, th(r fcifik of 
Saint Charles took po-^session of i*s privileges in 
the month of November The first u.^e 

they made ol' it wns \;ry advruitageous^ Tlic 
return of peace pro<lacjd n prodigious circulation of 
piastres. In t784thc ba.ik espo-f.-J to the amount 
of more than twent} m'l'ions ; Jind in 1785 nearly 
Iwenty-tvvo. The r j venue gained by this arrangc- 
snent. The duty. on the extraction of piastres had 
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never produced more than six millions and a half of 
reals 5 in 1784 it exceeded fifteen, and in 1785 
sixteen millions bf reals. Then it was th?t •igno- 
rance was cleareil away, that malevolence was si- 
lenced, and the bank triumphed. The single article 
of piastres produced a profit of near twelve millions 
of reals to he divided amongst the holders of shares. 

In the mean while t! ey obcained the contract for 
provisioning the army and the navy. The first 
dividend, that of 1784, felt the effects of this: it 
produced nine and a half per cent. 

The triumph of the bank was then complete ; 
and as men in every country run to extremes in 
' every thing, they passed rapidly from aspersion to 
enthusiasm. 'I'he bank profited by this change, 
to raise at different times the price of the shares 
which remained with them unsold, and thus 
to obtain new acquisitions for the succeeding divi- 
dends. The fermentution, extended to foreign 
countries, now produced the utmost cbuliitiou o£ 
stock-jobbing. In a little time the shares had 
risen 'in France, at Geneva, and elsewhere, to 
3040 reals ; and the Spaniards, less confident or 
more provident, fed this inconsiderate ardour of fo- 
reigners to .the utmost of their wishe.s. 

It was temporary, it is true, but lasted long 
enough to produce in many fortunes a destructive 
revolution. Some people took- upon themselves 
to cool it. Mii abe.iu particularly, ibis fomenicr of 
fubltc opinion as he called himself, opposed the 
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bnnk of Saint Charles with a violence so usual to 
hilii': He condescended to write a large vo^ 
Inme, ii^ which he lavished maledictions and the 
most unfavourable predictions on the bank of Saint 
Charles, and gratuitous abuse on its founder. la 
continuation, he maintained that the great com- 
mercial nations ought to fear lest their moneyed 
men in,tcresteci themselves in the bank of Spam, for 
thev had need of all their resources to diminish 
the burden of their own debts; and ihat huirSiJuah 
•who exposed iheir fot iuncs in so hazardous an en- 
terprise^ hchnvnl like had eifizens considered as mem- 
hers of the corumnnily^ ami like infainulcd men as 
fathers of families. 

The court of Madrid orilcrcd this idfilippic 
ofMirabcaii lobe fnohibited by the council of 
Castillo; wlfich however did not much lessen 
its etrects. I'ljc enthusiasm of the jtdfoers 
arul has since only emitted very feeble sparks. A 
verv ereal number of shares in the l)ank luive Ik.cu 
returned from ff>reign countries to Sp'ain^ 
(lireetors of this establishment rc[)nrchased to tin? 
amount of thirty iiiillions in 1787 and 17H8, 
so that there arc now no more than a hundred 
and twenty millions in circulation. 

Four years after its institution M*. Cabarrus 
thought of creating a new source of profit I)y 
connecting it with a company of the Finlifipincs, 
of which he had also just laid the foundalion. 
He inducicd the holders of shares in the bank to 
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throw 21 millions of reals deducted from the di- 
vidend in 1784, into the funds of this couj^wnTy. 
Whatever has been or may be the success of this 
new establishment, the measure cannot injure the 
capital of the bank. 

The lime of the infatuation is past, perhaps 
never to return ; that of discredit must take place, 
and the public opinion appears at last to he fixed 
concerning it. It is avowed, in spite of the au- 
thority of Mirabeau, that without ceasing to be a 
good citizen or a good father a man may place 
his money in the bank of Saint Charles ; for it 
must now appear established on a solid foundation, 
since it has resisted the storms that assailed it 
in its infancy. 

Since 1785 almost all its assemblies have been 
tumultuous. Lerena, who at that time came to 
the management of the finances, began his reign 
by showing a strong prepossession against the 
author of it. iJe spread evil reports against the old 
goverubrs, dismissed them in a shameful manner, 
and supplied their places with their enemies. He 
deprived the bank of the contract for provisioning 
the army and navy, (though by their treaty it was 
to last three years longer,) the. profits of which 
might have repaid the losses experienced for some 
years past ; and he confided the administration 
of it to the community of gremios, that waited 
impatiently for vengeance. So many proofs of 
malevolence discredited the shares of the bank in 
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such a manner, that in 1791 they were sold with 
cni 7 «''»,ihy for 1800 reals, including the dividend. 

Thc\nimosity of Lcrena did not stop there. 
Jealous of the credit and the success of M. 
Cabarrus^ whom he regarded as a dangerous rival, 
irritated by the very unceremonious language 
this gentleman indulged himscll' in against ti»e 
minister, M. Cabarrus was so harassed by ol icane, 
that in 1790 he was obliged to resign his place of 
perpetual director of the bank. This was not suffi- 
cient. Lcrena soon after seized the pretext of an 
insignificant letter ho had written to one of his 
friends, and caused him to be arrested. This deten- 
tion lasted more than five years; and the minister 
Lercna, equally apt to enjoy as to inspire hatred, 
had the consolation of leaving his enemy in capti- 
vity when lie himself departed from the world. 
His successor, M. dc Gardoqui, had this ir.justice 
to repair; but whether from want of credit, or 
from lukewarmness, lie was not very quick in 
fulfilling his task. The cause of M. 
was conducted with all the tediousness common 
in Spain, and which was rendered still more di- 
latory by the machinations of secret malevolence. 
At last, in t!ie year 1796, he obtained slow 301 
brilliant justice. He was acquitted of eVery charge 
brought ag'ainst him, reinstated in all his place-, 
and authorized, at the exuense of his jjersecutor, 
to sue for the losses which his fortune had suf- 
fered during his long imprisonment. 
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But since 1796 M. Cabarrus has again experi- 
enced great vicissitudes. He had been hgaptn-ed 
with the title of county and in a little time had 
recovered almost all his old influence in the bank 
of St. Charles, which had been of his creation. 
At an assembly held in his presence, they pro- 
mised to abjure all hatred towards him, in order 
that no unpleasant consequences might affect 
their proceedings. By forming a connexion with 
the Prince of Peace he had recovered a great part of 
his credit ; and this prime minister in some mea- 
sure paid a defcM*ciiCC to his advice, by bringing 
into the ministry don Francisco Saavedra and don 
CJaspar Jovcllanos, two men pointed out by public 
opinion ratbi'r than by friendship. 

Count Cabarrus was afterwards charged with 
a mission abroad of sonic consequence. At his 
return to Spain it was thought (his enemies pre- 
tended that he caused it to be circulated) that from 
certain connexions he had at Paris, he would be 
Tory j'.roper to till up a principal embassy then 
vacant in Spain. 

He was appointed ambassador to France, where 
he went to display his new character; when it was 
remarked to the executive directory, that being 
born a Frenchman be could not represent a foreign 
power in his own country, and his admission was 
rejected. 

g. The nCront thus offered to him afterwards 
j^oved highly injurious: from that time he de* 
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dined in favour^ and even sunk into a kind of 
After having travdied for some time he 
returneAto Spain. His enemies had profited by his 
absence', and he soon saw that a philosophic re- 
treat was best suited to his situation. He settled 
at some leagues distant from Madrid, on an estate 
v/herc fur several years he was engaged in agricul- 
ture, and in establishing useful inainifacturcs. 
But new storms again troubled his tranquillity, 
and obliged liim to repass the Pyrenees. At the 
end of 1804 he for a time settled at Toulouse. 

The bank which he founded, has indeed ex- 
perienced many vicissitudes. At first it was en- 
tirely independent of government 5 fi flee 11 years 
afterwards it v;as wholly in its hands. The court 
has appointed a judge, and has the greatest influ- 
ence in the nomination of its directors. This has 
not failed to affect its prosperity. During the 
war with France its shares were with dilliculty ne- 
gotiated at 1500 reals. Notwithstanding, with 
the exception of one of the last years, *ifl.'r;s con-^ 
stantly paid a dividend of six, live and a half, or 
at least four and a half j^er cent.; v>diich is hardly 
credible after the many diminutions it has ex- 
perienced in its profits. It discounts few bills of 
exchange. The payments it makes for govern- 
nicnt abroad can be accounted for nothing. The 
provisioning the army and the navy ha> been en- 
tirely taken from it, and there remains nothing 
more, to make the profits any way considerable, 
than the extraction of the piastres. 
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This then is the bank of St. Charles, more fa- 
mous than it deserved to be. It has justified 
neither the pompous promises of its founc^fsTnor 
the sinister predictions of its enemies. But it 
must be owned, every thing considered, that it 
had more advantages than inconveniences. It has 
electrified many a head that seemed destined to 
remain i)aral3’scd. It has developed and put in 
action talents which were never expected. ' It has 
thrown into circulation many a hoardeci and unem- 
ployed capital. 

This leads us to say a few words of the specie 
and of the money of Spain. 

It is not easy to know exactly the specie that 
circulates in Spain. She has under lier dominion 
the mines of all the metals which she converts 
into money. This coined metal cannot leave 
America v itiiout paying a duty, which is repeated 
when imported into Spain, and again a third time 
when exported into foreign countries. It would 
^^ppear^.t.ofn this combination of duties, that it 
was easy to give an exact statement of the existing 
specie in the kingdom. But of this money coined 
in America a great part goes from thence directly 
in contraband into other countries of Europe ; 
another part goes fraudulently out of the country 
to pay for foreign merchandize, before it has reach- 
ed Spain ; and lastly, as very little melting is prac- 
tised in Spain, we have not sufficient vouchers to 
Idetcrminc the specie in circulation, 

^ A little while before his death, Musquiz, who 
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had had the direction of finances, either as chief 
, clerk or minister, during almost twenty years, was 
not cvT,n able to estimate it way near. He 
confessed it one day in my presence before several 
Spaniards more informed than himself ; and it 
was from this discussion that I learned that the 
specie circulating amounted to about eighty 
MILLIONS OF HARD PIASTRES. Spain was at 
that time involved in an expensive war, but had 
not yet attempted the ruinous attack on Gibraltar. 
Since that time she has made, or at least prepared, 
some military operations,thc consequence of which 
has been their entire annihilation, or the payment 
out of the country of capitals which have never 
returned. In the very short war with France she 
has suffered such losses as cannot be repaired for 
many years ; and that which followed soon, in 
suspending all the means of prosperity, added to 
the embarrassments of the country. Yet as, since 
178a, her commerce has been extended, and the 
produce of her mines has been morq abundant, 
Spain might still have about the same qnaftfifyTtP*, 
specie as at that time. It may perhaps be difficult 
to conceive how Spain, in possession of almost 
all the silver and a great proportion of the gold 
mines, should be reduced to such a moderate 
quantity of specie, especially when it iJ recollected 
that under the reign of Charles V. she had almost 
all the gold and silver of Europe, and, what is 
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much more valuable, the production of her own 
territory and her own industry, so as to do without 
the assistance of any other nation. 

How, in one century, could she fall from such 
a state of splendour ? To what are we to attri- 
bute a revolution so rapid and so complete ? 

To a variety of causes, I answer : First, it was 
the abundance of these metals that caused the 
rise in the articles of consumption and of labour. 

It is owing to the decay of their manufactures, 
which was the consequence of it ; to her depopu- 
lation, caused at once by the numerous emigrations 
to America, to the expulsion of the Moors, and to 
that of the Jews. 

But above all it is owing to the ruinous w^ars 
undertaken by Philip II. against the Netherlands, 
and which, from the year 1 567 until the end of 
1612, cost no less than two hundred millions of 
piastres. 

But, if Spain preserve peace for several years, 
if her government second the tendency appa-^ 
‘l-chi '*iii the modern Spaniards towards all use- 
ful enterprises, she will no longer sec the greatest 
part of her money go to foreign countries to 
nourish the industry of strangers, and to receive 
new impressions. 

The first money coined in America, whether 
gold or silver, was uneven on the edge as well as 
in the impression, which was on one side a cross 
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and on the other the arms of Spain. Some of 
them are still in circulation. 

The impress'ion afterward varied until i772> the 
ep ’cha of a new coinage, which all bear, on one 
side, the head of the sovereign, and on the other 
the arms of Spain. 

VVe hall now give an exact view of the differ- 
ent kinds of money, gold as well as silver, coined 
either m Europe or in America. 

Ancient money that is no longer coined in the donu- 
nions of fipiin, hut which is still in existence, 

GOLD COIN, 

Names. Vulue. 

The piece of four ]jistoles cut, 

(m%a cortada 321 reals 6 marav. 

Half piece of four pistoles cut, 

media oiiza cortada . . . , l60 20 

Pislole of gold cut 80 10 

Half do. do. • 40 5 

This is the valuation of each of thasa pieces in 
general ; but as from their form they are liaule to” 
be diminished without its being perceived, they 
arc not taken without weighing, and whatever 
is defirient in weight is deducted from their 
value. You cannot, therefore^ value them ex- 
actly by any other coin, nor fix thStrt^trinsic con- 
tents in marks of gold. 
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There are still some pieces of each of the four 
described, which, although with an edge, arp 
nevertheless weighed. They are distinguished by 
a cross instead of the head of the sovereign. 

CoJi^ coin edgedi hut which, since I77^> 
longer coined. 

Names^ Value, Value in French 

money. 


A piece of four pistoles 
edged, anterior to the 

reals. 

niarav. 

liv. 

s. 

d. 

year J 773 

321 

6 . . 

80 

5 


Half of do 

1(50 

20 . . 

40 

2 

“IT 

Gold pistole do. . . . 

80 

10 . . 

20 

1 

^•v 

Half do 

40 

5 

10 

0 



Silver money no longer coined. 

The old piastre cut, valued ■) These four pieces 

at 20 reals, are in the same 

Half do 10 V predicament as the 

The old pezetta cut ... 5 four pieces of gold 

Half do 2 l^xn. ] cut. 

c 

C/HSl piastre edged, but 
bearing 2 crowned globes, 
value like those cut, and 
that of the new coin . . 20 reals. 

The half of the above • • 


10 
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Money of the new coinage. 

Kunws, Their vakie Their value llotc muc^ in. 

m reals de in French the mark 
rclhn and money at this money, 
wuruvedls, par, 

GOLD MONEY. 

The quadruple, or ounce of 
gold called in Spanish c/o- 

hlon de a ocho onza de oro, reals, mar. liv. s. d. 
or vulgarly medalla . . 320 . • . 80 . • . 8 )1- 

Tlie liall of the above, or 

inedia onza 1 TO ... 40 . . . J7 

El dobfon de oro, or gold 


pistole 80 ... 20 ... 34 

Half of do 40 ... 10 ... (J8 


Small golden dollar, or vehi^ 

/5;2, vulgarly called t/w i/o 21 . 8 . 5 5 . 129 

at least. 

SILVER MONEY. 

The hard piastre, peso duro 
or peso fuerte, vulgarly 

called piastre gourde . . 20 . . . .1 . . . 8| 

Half-piastre ..... 10 . . . 2 10 17 

Pezeto coLimnaria ... 5 . . . 1 ^ 5 . . ^ 

Media do . ... 2 17 O 12 6 O'S 

Rcalilo columnaria ... 1 81 063136 

N. R. These three last pieces are only coined in America. 
They are edged, and have on one side the arms of Spain, 
and on the other two globes surmoiui^d with a crown placed 
between two columns. 

reals, mar. liv. s. d. 

The common pezeta . . 4 . . . 1 . . . 41 

The lialf of do. commonly 

ctdled rea/ deplata . • 2 . • • O JO . S2 
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reals, mar. liv. s. dr 

The realito or real de veU 
Ion, Y^hich is pronounced 

veillon 1...05. l64 

COPPER MONEY. 

The piece oftwo 9 zwir/o 5 :...Si .026 IQJ 


The quarto 4|- . O 1 3 39 

The ochavo ... . ; . . . 2 /r . 0 O 7 } 78 


The maruvedi O O 3^ 208 

nearly. 

The greatest part of the gold monc7 is coined 
in America. Very little of it is exported from 
thence, and that serves to pay the balances due 
to Seville. 

The silver moneys coined in America have for 
signs, on one side, the Spanish arms between 
two columns, and on the other, a wreath of laurel 
round the king’s bead, to indicate that the sove- 
reigns of Spain are the conquerors of America. 

Those that are coined in Europe have only the 
escutebeqn. without the columns, and the bead 
-^rttrrtling without wreaths. 

There are several mints at Peru. The most 
known is that of Poiosi, There is one at Saula 
Fe de Bogota^ one at Santiago de Ch'di^ and one 
at Mexico. From inis last the greatest quantity of 
piastres are exported to Europe. 

Each of these mints has its particular di- 
stinction ; Mexico has a capital M surmounted with 
i little 0. 
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In Europe there are but three ; that of Madrid, 
of Seville, and that at Segovia. The mark of 
the first’ is an M crowned; that of the second 
an S ; and that of the third a little aqueduct 
of two stories ; but for several years that at 
Segovia has coined nothing but copper. 

JSesidcs this there is in Spain ideal money, 
of whiqh some are moneys of exchange. These 
arc : 

The single pistole, or dol’lon, value four single 
piastres, or about fifteen French livres when the 
exchange is at par. By this ideal money the ex- 
change between France and Spain is settled. 

The single piastre, or peso, which is called 
sencillo, to distinguish it (rom peso fuerte, is worth 
fifteen reals, or three livres ten sols. 

The dollar of ’ueillon, also an imaginary coin, 
by which sometimes the revenue of the crown is 
reckoned, is worth ten reals de vcillon, or the 
half of a hard piastre. 

The ducat, another ideal coin, serves to 
the revenue of individuals and the salaries of 
those employed in the administration. It is worth 
eleven reals. 

We shall not speak of som3^thcr imaginary 
coins which are only known in the pror-nces, such 
as the Catalonian livre, the livre of Valencia, &c. 

Spain has constantly refused to alter the names 
of her coinage. She has conceived that the least 
variation, the least uncertainty in this respect. 
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would influence, in a flangerous manner, all fhe 
commercial transactions of the world, which 
receives from this state the greatest part of the 
metals that are used. However, in i737> having 
observed that the hard piastre bore not a propor- 
tionate value to the cliflerence that existed between 
the gold and the silver, she fixed its value at twenty 
reals. The equilibrium which she wanted to 
establish being again deranged, the gold did not 
keej) its proportion to its abuiulanc:'. There was 
too much advantage in exporting b in prcferci ce 
to si Ivor. If S})ain had not remedied this incon- 
venience, she would entirely have been deprived 
of her gold. She iherefore raisca the nominal 
value of all the gold coin a sixteenth, without 
changing either the weight or the name. By this 
means the quadruple, or dohlori de a ocho^ which 
had hitherto been valued at only fifteen hard pias- 
tres, was fixed at sixteen ; and so in proportion 
with all the other gold coin. Nations who possess 
Yfjc**f?;*etals give law to others, as to the name of 
their money : those who do not follow it become 
victims one time or other j .^.and it was this that 
determined the P>cnch gol^pmcnt to diminish 
somewhat the weight of their gold coin without 
ch a n gi n g^'i j am cs. 

There is a particular court that regulates and 
judges all business relative to money, under the 
name of the real jimta de comrnercio. moneda. 
This junia^ composed of several mem- 
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bers of the council of finances) of one of the council 
of Castille) and of two of thst of the Indies, is arbi- 
trary, and as independent as the other sovereign 
councils of the monarchy. 

We refer to the seventh chapter the details of 
the produce of the American mines, in order to 
finish what we have to say concerning the ad- 
niin’strgtioii of the metropolis. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*«/ of war and ils dependencies. Military 
tank. The duke de Cr'tllon. Infantry. The 
mode of recruiting. Quintas. Militia. Co- 
valry. Scarceness of good horses. Artillery. 
Engineers. Military education. Count Oreilly. 
Military rewards. 

THE council of war is at the same time a tribu- 
nal and a permanent body of administrators. The 
king consults it commonly on the ordinances re- 
lative to his trooj)s. Until the reign of Philip V. 
k nominated to superior ranks in the military 
hierarchy. But the present dynasty, disentangling 
itself from all restraint that fettered its power, 
has possq,sscd itsedf of this prerogative of the 
’■‘dJOTTKtl of war. The king nominates to all the 
employments in his army, on the presentation of 
the insjx5Ctor of each division. The inspectors also 
sometimes pursue measures without consulting 
the council of w^r ; ba>t- even then, for form’s 
sake, it ghresHt's sanction to those measures. It 
was thtij^bat the French parliament formerly 
registered, almost always with docility,* every thing 
. emanated from the monarch. Sometimes 
IWfccd it presented at least some shadow of op- 
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position to his will ; but none of the Spanish sove* 
reign councils have recourse to this feeble barrier 
against arbitrary power. Despotism is there never 
irritated or provided to excess by any legal ob^ 
Stacie. There is tio rallying point against it. If 
it knows bow to be moderate, it may still, in spite 
of fate, last a long time. 

The principal functions of the council of war 
are the administration of justice to those of the 
military who have brought their causes before this 
tribunal. It is divided into two chambers or Waj. 
The sa/a de govitrno is especially occupied with 
the objects of administration. It has for members 
the inspectors, the oldest captain of the body-guards 
and the oldest of the two colonels of the guards. 

The sola de justieia occupies itself with matters of 
contention. If dissatisfied with its decision, you 
may appeal to the chambers united. 

According to treaties, all causes of foreigners tried 
in the first instance by the military judges, go by 
appeal to the qpuncil of war. This is .a privilege^ 
which foreign nations rigidly insist upon, and par- 
ticularly the French. The members of this tri- 
bunal, who are for the most part old military men, 
have the method familiar to .their profession, and 
very desirable in commercial .^fFairs, of deciding 
very expeditiously. Witivout being < more than 
others accessible to solicitations of favour, or to 
temptations bf corruption, they appear at least 
tnore so to the language of reason. In my fre- 

TD'L. II. F 
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quent intercourse with them, I have always found 
occ^son to praise their wisdom and their equity; 
and for the interest of our commerce, I wish very 
much that our countrymen may continue them as 
supreme judges. 

The highest military rank in Spain is that of 
captain-’generiil of the army^ and is equivalent 
to marshal of France, with which it was not in- 
compatible, as they were united in the pecson of 
marshal. Berwick. This rank has how^cver for 
many years been little in use in S()ain. In 1785 
otdy two persons held it in the army, the count 
d’Aranda and the duke de Crillon. At the ex- 
piration of 1795 there were ten; of which tliree 
had been recently created, but they were soon 
after reduced to nine* by the death of the con- 
queror of Mahon. 

Posterity has already begun tospeakof him. What 
will it say? His family will always praise his heart. 

■*At the end of 1801 there w^erc only seven, exclusive of the 
..■ ^pyi Hre of r\:ace, wdiom the favour of the king had placed above 
the captains general by creating for him the title of Generalissimo 
of tlje army. There are now fi\e (end of 180 * 1 ) : i e. count de 
tJolomerat known by the name of general Alvarez at the siege 
of Gibraltar ; count del Campo de Alange^ who, after having 
been minister of war, successively occupied the embass,ie.s of 
Vienna an^ Lisbon r the prince de CastelJ'ranco, a Neapolitan 
nobleman, wSb in the short war with France commanded a 
Spanish army in Biscay, and who is now ambassador at Vienna ; 
the marquis de Branciforte, a Sicilian, brother-in-law to the 
Prince of Peace ; and don Ventura Caro, a distinguished mi- 
litary officer, who also commanded an army against France in 
1794 and 1795. 
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Mis' fHends will speak long of his atOiable qua- 
lities, which made him so desirable in society, and 
secured a pardon for some foibles, the necessary con- 
sequences of a good temper and an easy character. 
And history will say, Crillon was true to the 
e^iftiet which for several centuries has accompanied 
his name. He was brave, not on a certain day, but 
every day *. He had long experience, less perhaps 
of the fnilitary art than of the dangers of war. He 
*was active, indefatigable. By his humanity, by his 
prepossessing manners, sometimes more than fa- 
miliar, he knew how to conciliate the affection 
and confidence of his soldiers. His example 
taught them at once courage and gaiety. He 
had brilliant success in taking a fortress, which, 
even on the testimony of marshal Richelieu, 
passed for impregnable; and his miscarrying before 
another, where bis greatest efforts proved un- 
availing, confirmed his character. 

If he was the sport of the passions of others and 
perhaps of his own, he displayed at least an ener- ., 
gctic constancy, and a perseverance which re- 
moved every obstacle, and often ended in triumph. 
He has left behind him some military memoirs, 
in which he depicts himself without knowing it. 
The precepts contained in them are examples. 
You find in them his frank good faith’, his bene- 
volence without affectation, and a cerMiin disorder 
in his ideas which is even amiable. 

• ' 

* Non pas vn tel jour, mais toujourf, . 

B a 
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After the captains-general * come the lieute- 
nants general, the field- marshal?, the brigadiers ; 
three classes of general officers of which .the last 
war with France furnished an opportunity of in- 
creasing the number. In 1788 Spain had 47 
lieutenant-generals. In 1796 she counted 132. 
There are at present no more than 97. The num- 
ber of ficld-n)arshals in 1788 was 67; in 1796 
they amounted to 160, and at presefit are 
143 - 

In 1788 the infantry w’as composed of 44 re- 
giments, each of two battalions, without counting 
the Spanish and Walloon guards, each contain- 
ing 4,200 men in six battalions. Of these 44 
regiments 35 were national, two Italian, three 
Flemish, and four Swiss. 

Of the two Italian regiments, one has been re- 
duced; so that only of Naples remains. 

The three Flemish regiments known by the 
name of the little Walloons(Flanders, Brussels, and 
^J|r.abant,)r'"'bave been incorporated with the na- 
tional troops. 

The Swiss regiments have been raised from 
four to six. These are, that of Sch waller (now 
Wimpfen) raised in 1734; those of Ruttiman, 
Reding, and .Betschart, raised in 1742; that of 
Yann (nowTraxler) in I794> and that of Courten 
in 1796, 

* The navy has also captains-generaJ, of whom we shall 
speak hereafter. 
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-The national regiments j?svfi been increased 
with 14, two of which, the volunteers of Tarragon 
and of .Girone, were raised in 1792, and the 12 
others during and since the war with France *. 

These 88 battalions in 1788, at 684 men to a 
battalion, should have made the Spanish infantry* 
amount to 60,192 men. However, I often heard 
it repeated during my first residence, that Spkin 
had hordly 30 thousand effective men. The last 
war showed that she was capable of much greater 
efforts. 

A little before this war broke out, a new form 
had been given to the infantry. Each regiment 
was composed of three battalions, two of which were 
for the field, and one denominated the^^rmow bat- 
talion, intended as an entrepot to tlie others, to form 
their recruits, and to send them reinforcements. The 
two first should have 5 companies, each of 77 men, 
one of them grenadiers, and one of chasseurs. 
Their complement was 700 men each in time of 
peace, and 800 in time of war. When.! arrived in 
Spain in 1792, this regulation was just begun, and 
there were only three regiments who had three 
battalions. Most of these regiments, at the time 
when preparation /or war wasfnaking, could hardly 
reckon in the whole from 1000 to ii<§o me;ii. 

• 

* At present (the end of 1804) there are no more than 
38 national regimeitts, one Italian, and six Swiss. Total 45 j of 
which the Swiss have only two battalions 5 all the rest liave 
three, according to the new regulation in 179 J . - 
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Id many, the first battalion coaid not master Zoo 
men without almost entirely breakin/r up the otter 
two. The battalions sent successively to the fron- 
tiers were therefore composed of four companies of 
fusiliers, of i6o men each, and one of grenadiers 
of 120. Total y 6 o. 

Each company in the Spanish regiments had 
one captain, whose pay in peace was 700 reals per 
month ; onefirst lieutenant at 400 reals ; one second 
lieutenant at 320 ; and one sub-lieutenant at 250. 
In the foreign regiments there were two sub-lieu- 
tenants. 

Each soldier received eleven quartos per day, 
(about 6 sous French) of which two were 

stopped for their linen and shoes and stockings, 
seven for their maintenance, and two for other 
necessaries. They were newly clothed every 
thirty months, and furnished every fifteen months 
with a pair of shoes, two pair of stockings, and 
two shirts. 

It may fvasily be conceived that these have been 
increased in time of war. 

ITthe two first battalions of the 44 regiments 
had been complete, Spain would haw had 70,000 
men ; but there wanted many of that number 
in the beginning of 1792. On the approach 
of war, and after it had begun, all endeavours 
were uspd to complete the regiments, and twelve 
more were raised. By adding then to the 70 
thousand these 22,800 new-raised .troops, the 
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3O,,0oo of the provincial inilitia, and the 8^400 
Spanish and Walloon guards, Spain Avould have 
hadi32jOOO men. But besides that most of the re- 
giments could not be raised to the war establish- 
ment, there were many deductions to be made 
from this number, as well for gr.rrisoning Ma- 
drid as the interior and the coasts. So that the 
greatest army Spain had in effective men the last 
war did not exceed eighty thousand infantry, 
without however reckoning twenty thousand 
peasants, who for the campaign of 1795 were 
armed and incorporated with the regular troops. 

It is not long ago that a great part of the 
infajitry was abroad. In 1782 thirty-six bat- 
talions were in A r^erica. But since that time 
permanent corps have been established in all the 
Spanish possessions, and at the end of 179a there 
\\ere hardly any battalions of Spanish troops out 
of Euv-..'pt\ I do not speak of the places which 
Si'-.in possesses on the coast of Africa, Ceu/a, Me- 
£’/ .■ f/fiuccmas*. These plages, known 

by the name of ^‘ijneun presidencies, arc garrisoned* 
by troops from 1 Lirope. , 

The means of recruiting this army are in ge- 
neral very slender. The Spanish nation, brave as 
it is, has for some years past shown much dis- 
gust to the foot service. Each regitjiSnt, to pro- 
cure men, hoists its colours in those places where 

* Oran belonged to Spain ever since the conquest of it by 
cardinal Ximenes, till 1792> v.hcn she chose to abandon it; 
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it expects inost^dupes aoci libertines,t;and 

the army, as formerly in France, is recruited from 
the refuse of society. Often, at least before the 
war of 170a, our soldiers, actuated by the incon^ 
sfmcvthat st'iU continues to characier'tiX them, 
veUed through the passes of the Pyrenees to enlist 
with the Spanish recruiting parties. The foreign 
regiments were completed at the expense of ours; 
and as the Spaniards have little experience*of that 
wandering inconstancy which leads their neigh- 
hours into all the armies of Europe ; and as besides 
our army is much more numerous than that of 
Spain, the inconvenience from the proximity of the 
respective garrisons was all on our side. The court 
of Madrid has therefore been solicited in vain to 
conclude a cartel with France for the mutual return 
of deserters; the only thing concluded on was the 
restoration of arms, horses, and baggage. 

There is indeed another method of recruiting 
the Spanish army, that of the quintas, a kind 
of drawing resembling that of militia ; but this 
disrinction is to be observed in Spain, where they 
are both in use, that one is for recruiting the regu- 
lars, and the other the provincial regiments. The 
ordoonance of 1705^ states, that for the first ob- 
ject lots should be drawn in each district to choose 
one out.df.j^w, but that at the same time i he 
drawing for the militia should be suspended : this 
is the etymology of the word quintas. As it always 
happens^ the thing is changed, hut the name 
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renuufls. The quintas, now^ ’ do neit demand 
such a heavy contribution from the people ; 
and as they have several times martifested how 
odious it was to them, government has not re- 
course to this expedient but on the most urgent 
occasions.' It was dispensed with during the 
American war, and was only twice resorted to ’iij 
that with France. 

Besides these regiments of infantry of the line, 
Spain has also twelve battalions of light infantry, 
of which the oldest was raised in 1762, and the 
two latest in iSoitt' 

But we must not omit; as an essential part of the 
land forces, the 42 regiments of militia enrolled 
solely in theprovincesoftbe crown of Castille. They 
are embodied only one month in the year in the 
principal place of which they bear the name, and 
then the officers and men are paid. This is alto the 
case in time of war, when they are employed to re- 
place the regular troops in garrisons, or to be embo- 
died with the annyj of which they certai-nly are not 
the least valuable portion. This was perceived 
in the last war, at the commencement of which 
84 companies of grenadiers and chasseurs of these 
provincial regiments, to the number of 6300 men, 
w-ere sent to the frontiers. During peace, except the 
month when they are embodied, theyrem^in in their 
villages and follow their occupations. These re- 
giments, all composed of a single battalion of 720 
men (except that of Majorca, which has tAvo),must 
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always be complete. As' soon as a militia tnaadies, 
deserts, (mt is dismissed, he is replaced by lot drawn 
in the district to which he belonged. 

These militia regiments have a particular in* 
^>ectori their colonels are taken from the principal' 
inhabitants of the canton. Their authority over 
the men is very great. They may indict coqiorai 
punishments, and there is no appeal from their 
sentence but to the king by means of the icouhcil 
of war. Ther^are few countries in Europe that 
have a better militia, and that better keep up the 
military reputation of the nation. 

It is agreed on all hands that the Spanish soldier 
distinguishes himself by his cool courage, his steadU 
ness, and by his endurance of labour, fatigue, 
and hunger. Our countrymen who served with 
them at Minorcaand Gibraltar do them this justice 
most completely ; and even those who in the last 
war retaliated in such a shining and steady manner 
on the Spanish army, the temporary success it 
had otainrd in Roussillon and on the banks of the 
Bidassoa, understand their own glory too well not to 
allow that they almost always found in the Spanish 
■soldier an enemy worthy of themselves. 

Even the officers on whom, before I came to 
Spain, X had heard the most severe observations 
m^de, have-constantlydisplayed in this war courage 
and often talents. We must confess, that if the 
Spanish troops have degenerated a little,. it is to be 
attributed to circumstances entirely foreign to them* 
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selvWL’' ' Courage and military talents require cow- 
statit exercise. A long peace inay change the 
martial spirit of the most courageous nation. For 
although ‘Spain has taken part in almost every w^r 
this century, yet it may with truth be said, tl^ 
since the peace of 1748 her troops have not 
any real campaigns. ' The Spaniards thems^vej 
dare not give that name to that of Portugal, so 
short, smd so barren of obstacles ‘ and dangers. 
The expeditions to Algiers in 1774, and to Buenos 
Ayres in 1 776, were nothing but f»rtial and fleet- 
ing operations, which furnished few occasions for 
courage, arid little food for experience. 

Let us add, as an apology for the Spanish df- 
ficers, that the life they lead is soch as to benumb 
all their faculties. Most of their garrison towns 
are lonely places, without resources either in 
respect to instruction or genteel annisements. 
Deprived entirely of furloughs, they seldom ob- 
tain leave to attend to their affairs. This un-- 
dou^edly is a way to make excellent soldiers of 
those who are forced to that profession, without 
views of distinction. But every where a stimulus 
is necessary to excite to exertion; and with the lAbst 
part of the Spanish officers, the obscure and mono- 
tonous life they lead, without any ttjanceuyres on a' 
great scale, and without any reviews,* at length 
deadens all activity, or leads to unworthy objects. 
It has moreover the inconvenience of making the 
service little attractive, and keeping from it those to 
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whom a small fortune and a good education pre^nt 
Other resourtscs. The Spanish army, however, has 
in tliis respect for some years experienced an advan- 
tageous alteration. The military schools of Santa 
Maria, for the infantry, directed by general OreiHy; 
that ofOcana, for the cavalry, by general Ricardos; 
and that at Segovia, for the artillery, have furnished 
the army with distinguished officers. The mar- 
tial spirit begins to revive in the nobihty, and 
many of its first members have renounced the 
pleasures of the capital, and gave, during the 
last war, an example of discipline and courage. ' 

What tve have said concerning the infantry 
is applicable to all the other corps of the Spanish 
army. After many variations, the following is the 
actual state'of her cavalry. She has twelve regi- 
ments of horse of five squadrons each ; six regi- 
ments of chasseur.0, and six of hussars, each of 
five squadrons, without counting one brigade 
of royal carabiniers, which makes a part of the 
royal military household, and has a particular or- 
ganization. 

Each squadron of these regiments consists of a 
hundred horse in time of peace, and a hundred 
and eighty in time of war. Twenty or thirty 
years ago, if all the heavy and light cavalry of Spain 
had been complete, she would have had ati 'army 
pf about 11,500 borse. 

Since that time, and particularly since thepeace 
pf BSle, Spain appears to have been seriously oc- 
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ptipied in improving her cavalry and tbe new ne* 
gulations she has made are a proof of it. Until 
within a few years the Spanish regiments of this 
{Mrt of tbe army were far from being complete 
even in men ; and even of the number they had, 
eighty were without horses. From this resulted.^** 
inconvenience which could not be remedied JhH 
by time. The service of the cavalry lost much 
of the attraction which it ought to have bad with 
the Spaniards, because the new-raised men re- 
mained on foot during three or four years, till 
their turn came to have the horses which their com- 
rades had left without riders. 

How are we to account for this scarcity, of horses 
in a country which, so late as the reign of Philip IV, 
could furnish eighty thousand for military servicei 
to which almost all the provinces contributed ! for 
Andalusia was not the only one renowned for the 
beauty of its horses. Pliny praises those of Ga- 
licia and of the Asturias ; Martial those of Arra- 
gon, his country, &c. But the multiplication of 
mules has almost annihilated the race of good 
horses in the two Oistilles, the Asturias, and 
Galicia. In order to procure a considerable num- 
ber of these useful animals, which make up for 
their ignoble appearance by their utility and tbe 
length of their service, they have sacrificed ex- 
clusively their handsomest mares to the breed of 
mules, which are established every where. , Jiven 
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this breed has not been sufficient ibr the deataod, 
, which augments every day j and Arragon, Navarre 
and Catalonia have finished by drawing front 
France the greater part of the mules they use ; and 
it is not exaggerating to'say that' more than twenty 
thousand go from France to Spain evei*y year. 

So true is it that the extravagant increase of 
mules is the cause of the degeneracy of horses in 
most of the jprovinces of S^ain, that Andalusia, 
where the laws prohibit the covering of mares by 
asses, is the only province where the beauty of 
horses has been presen’ed *. We should, however, 
be tempted to believe that even there, if they 
have not lost any thing of their spirit, of their 
make and docility, they^have at least lost a great 
deal of their strength. From the testimony of some 
of our best officers of cavalry I can affirm, that 
nothing is more striking than the first and .second 
charge of the Spanish horse, but at the third the 
horses are exhausted. 

It appears, therefore, to be granted by all im- 
partial Spaniards and judges, that the best race 

* Horses really beantiful are even there excessively tare. A 
Dane who should be a judge, and who is so, having traversed 
all Spain, about three or four years ago, to buy a certain uuin-' 
ber of horses to enrich the studs of the king of Demnark, 
assured me tiiat, of four thousand which he had seen, he 
^illild find no more than twenty that Were worth the trouble 
'ipif|sporting. 
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of hqrseshas degenerated with reapect ^ strength, 
They have now no other expedient 4efl to restore, 
them to their former excelience, but to cross the 
breed *. 

Meanwhile, until that regeneration shall be com- 
plete, several noblemen on their estates, and the 
king , at Cordova and at Aranjuez, are occupied 
with success in preserving the tew good breeds 
that stiy remain. Several sets of horses have ap- 
peared at Madrid and at the royal residences; and 
if this taste became general, the studs of mules 
would soon lose their vogue, and many persons 
would be interested in increasing and improving 
the breed of horses. 

The Prince of Peace, who appears seriously to 
concern himself in all that can contribute to the 
prosperity of his country, has made an essay, from 
which perhaps the recovery of the beauty of 
Spanish horses may be dated. He ordered to be 
bought from the studs of Normandy one hundred 
handsome mares for the studs of Aranjuez and 
Cordova. Naturalists say that in crossing Nor- 
man mares with Spanish stallions the breed 
will utiite the shape and strength of the Norman 
marcs, and the speed and spirit of the S[»anish 
horses. Analogies drawn from other species of 
animals seem to support this theory. Experience 
will soon prove the fact. Without being very ex- 

* There appeared in 1796 a work of a very inteliigent 
Spaniard (M. Pomar) on this subject. 
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pensive, tlfis^ experience may become VCty Ufiefu/f 
and indemnify Spai^.in some sort for (he conquest 
wc have, just made by the crossing pf our sheep 
with theirs.. It is thus indeed that gre^l nations, 
rivals without jealousy, and renouncing expluj^’e 
{Ki^ession, may, in increasing tbeir.advan^gqs, re- 
venge themselves with dignity, f. . . : -s. ; 

Nature, which has treated Spain ^ generously 
with all the neceas^'es and Ivucuries of life^ which, 
refuses her hardly any of the enjoyments of peace, 
has also not led. her without, the. materials of which 
^ar. composes its means of destruction. She ha.s 
abundance, of iron, copper, lead, and saltpetre; 
and her artillery may dispeuse^jllijth drawing them 
from other wurces. - 1,.. 

The artillery continued to be on the same foot- 
ing from 1710 till 1803, when the Prince of Peace 
entirely changed its organization. ^ 

Until that time it was composed of one regi-. 
inent of five battalions, vvhich^sqme little time ago 
were increased^ to six, without counting'the com- 
pany of cadets at Segovia. This regimenjt had 
304 officers, and for its colonel the commapdant- 
genpral of the artillery, at. the. .same time 
officiated as inspector of the corps, 

At pr^sput the whole Spanish . artillery is distri- 
buted into' sixteen depart^ents,.^^ of which have 
their chief places ojf„,rendezvoi:^ ip Europe, (Bar- 
celona, .CartbagenJt, Seville, Corogna» pnd .the 
Canary .islands,) the other ten. are in America.' 
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It ?3 iindef the supfeme direction of a junta, pre- 
side^i over by a staff. It consists of five regiments 
of twelve companies each, two of which arecavalry$ 
and is commanded by seven hundred officers. 

Hopes are formed that, under this newregulation, 
it wHI make rapid progress towards an ameliorap 
tion of which it has a long time stood in need. 

The artillery, as well as several other branches 
of administration, had been- neglected by Ferdi- 
nand VI. Charles III, coming from Naples to 
Madrid, sent for an Italian, count G.izola, who 
employed himself in regenerating it. For thi.s 
purpose it was necessaiy to reform the old pro- 
ceedings in the ananals. The king requested a 
founder from the cdurt of France. She sent him 
Maritz, who made great alterations in the Spani.-;!! 
fonnderies. He introduced the method of cast- 
ing cannon entire, and boring them afterwards. 
Envy caused him many impediments : and he 
himself justified the malevolence with which he was 
treated, by his bad sjubcess in casting some can- 
non which proved defective. He was particn- 
larly inexcusable in having a great quantity of 
guns cast of brass from Mexico, before he was 
convinced it had tbe requisite hardness. Almost 
all his cannon burst in proving, and ffie cry 
of indignation became general. His spirit .and 
the protection of the monarch supported him 
against these storms. He continued to serve Spain 
as much as lay in his power, ewn when he had lost 
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thfelidpfes df ’teinif'useftil.' “ He 'quitted it tt’fwt,. 
leaving as a legacy bis method, hi^ prinoi^esj Sfld 
' lii^kjns he owed "to experience; Bven^ his 
' enemies now admit that tie did ^eS^tiai ser- 
vice to the Spanish artillery. ’T!iie‘ ins(ttner'’ln 
which it was served in the war against 'England, 
particularly at the siege of Mahon, and 'even In 
that which terminated with the peace of BSle, h'as 
proved that at least this part of the military art is 
not behind hanil in Spains 

The Italian count Gazola was at his death 
replaced by count l acy, an Irishman by extrac- 
tion, who having succeeded in several politi- 
cal missions to the North, WW, to the surprise 
of every one, rewarded by being placed at the 
head of the artillery. At his death, in 1 792, the 
command of this corps was given to count Colo- 
mera, formerly don Martin Alvarez, who for 
a time commanded at the siege of Gibraltar. On 
his retiring, he was replaced by don Joseph de 
Urrutia, who commanded the Spanish army when 
the peace of Bile was signed, and who has since 
lieen made captain-genera!. His military talents 
have obtained the approbation every one, even 
' of the enemies to whom be was opposed *. ■ 

The Spanish artillery has besides many ingeni- 
ous' officers to boast of. General Tortosa, wiho 
• commanded at the siege of Mahou, has' received 


* He died in IBOi. 
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3«ut ■ praise- from ^ feigners as .well ^ Spania^^S ; 
he died very lately... .. 

. Besides thetheavy..Artinery, Spain has fo^ so^^e 
years alsoMd a corps of light ai tillcry. The hrst 
trial of U waa^made, in - last war with France; 
and from its beginning >t owos its rapid progress 
to the intelligent gen t-rd Pardo, who .oinmanded 
cowards the -'-ontier of Port in the absence 
of the«commander in cluef ntia. It has been 
since brought to still greater ivrfection, and is 
modelled, iu a gre.' measure, on aiat of France. 
The artillerymen .iO scrv it arc on horseback ; 
much inconvenience having neen felt from placing 
them, as in Aus^, on a Kind of carriage called 
vourst. 1 

Both kinds of artillery find jn the country, and 
even in the colonics, every article of aiiinmnition. 

Spain has more lead ilun is wanted for its arse- 
ivd'-’. The principal ''•i-ne oi n, that of Linarez 
the kingdom of Ju‘'n. pro luces much more 
tha. i'^ wnnlfd for acvonnt of the, king; and al- 
though the i thcr mint , working of which is as 
yet imperfect, yiehi-* \ c'>;,ht thousand quintals, 
ye. Spain can e>; oM ioor_ than twenty thousaiuj a 

ye.- 

She uas Si veral rnt..,* of copper. Thai af Rio 
tinto is the muat < and furnishes part of 

the cannon of u.. n’d.*'-' But they are made 

likewise of the coj-oi' (‘•oin Spanish America. 
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'TttW' of RIekTCo and Pcru-is refined^ and- deed 
in the founderics of Barcelona arid 'i^viJle.' *Tbfe 
' there contain tWoi thirda-df Mexican 
^d^jier to one third of that from Perm u ' 

' * Biscay and the Aetiirias furnish' the iron necest> 
^iiry for the artillery. - The cannod-of this mietal 
'‘are cast at Lierganes end Cavada. ; -Before th^ 
'la4t 'war iron' ordnance' was cast in the forges 
ibr E^i and de la Muga. - In the mtoxication -of 
^iieChss, these two establishments were destroy- 
ed- by our armies', as if we had to do with an 
'irreconcileable enemy whom we must deprive for 
ever of all means of defence. If politicians re- 
'quifd war so often,- they should>#t least endeavour 
to lighten it by directing the details of it, so as 
‘to prevent victory from liecoming furious. Since 
thfe ‘ peace, Spain has profited by this lesson in 
‘e^ablishing new fbrgcs m places more distant from 
the frontiers, and a manufactory -of fire-arms at 
Oviedo. ’ She has also manufactories. of muskets 
eft Placentia and Rijiol!, and re-established, about 
twenty-five years agb, a manufactory of side-arms 
at Toledo, which from its beginuing promised 
to revive the ancient reputation of those formerly 
made there. 

Spain is one of the richest. coantries of -Europe 
1 6 saltpetre : La Mancha and Arragon were said 
tb furnish 'it in great purity., A French com- 
pany vias engaged to work it, and sent for this 
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jsnYptMe on® of fhe partners, of tire name of Salve* 
dor DanopterrCj into Spain; 

' Tfife ' agent; opposed in his enterprise, did 
not succeed;' ‘He liad made trial of a piecfe 
df land ft^r' Madrid, witbout success, but of 
n'hTcb the - government f took advantagCif This 
land was found more proper for making excellent 
saltpetre thanariyin Da Mancha or Arragon. A raa- 
nufkctbry was established there in 1779 under thp 
direction of one of the conunissioners of taxes, 
don Rosendo Parryuelo. In- 1785 it was one 
of the most" ‘productive establishments of the 
capital, and employed four tboufond workmen. 
After two dressings the saltpetre* is tit for making 
powder. Eight or ten days are necessary for the 
first, but a few hours sufficefor the second. Water 
is conveyed in abundance to this manufac* 
tory by subterraneous pipes; even firing is not 
wanting, since the woods which the inhabit- 
ants of the hills of Guadatifama did* not thittk 
worth white to explore, have been opened.. The • 
land which produces this aHtjjetre recovers sur- 
prisingly soon. The caput mortuum is thrown near 
the manufactory ; and sometimes in less than, . a 
month the air impregnated with nitre renders it fit 
for a fresh operation. It has been remadKcd. that 
after a certain wind all the surrounding land whitens 
suddenly, as in a slight fall of snow. In. 1792 
I fouhd ' this manufactor)^ walled in, and ia full 
employment. 
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*thc saTtpieire made thet 6 16 sent tO tlic pOfr^BTi 

m'itls at Alcazar San Jctun in f/a Mahclta, to 
VniaFcfrche in the kingdoiffSfVtlletAcia, to R/h&tia 
and to Grenada i mills'if^t^'at’fe'tje^H mdch ittii 
proved iince the 'dstaMishment of ttfe fnanufectorjt 
at Madrid. At Jfstiommehcement it engaged to 
furnish government witfi i 1,000 s^uintals of salt- 
petre per arinurh, a^d during ' the ArheHfcart 
war far exceeded its engagement. Howfivei'J'dt 
could not provide for the cnor.mous consump- 
tion of powder at the camp^St.'Koch ; and 
although thirf \-five thousan 3 "quihtals Wre sent 
when the attack on Gibraltar was going to bd 
made, yet it 'vas necessary to order, in great haste; 
some from Genoa, France, and Holland. But af 
present it supplies all thatDpain requires, and will 
soon become a new branch of exportation ♦. • • 

The powder made of this saltpetre was soon 
in vogue ; they pretended that' it carried twice 
as far as the common powder. And very shortly 
Charlos III. and his children used no other in the 
chase than this ; the king of Naples for years had 
a' sinall supply brought by the messengers who 
go once a week from Madrid to Italy. Spa- 

* Within a &w years it has been entirety abandoned. Besides 
that the work removed a great' quantity of earth around the 
capital, and gave a vety hideous appearance to a part of its en- 
virons, it 'w^.ahought tobe hurtfol to tbeaalabfity of the pir. 
Nothing more was wanted to cause its suppression. (A'o/e 
written, in 1805 .) 
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oiar<j|B, foreigners, -every body was fager to, pro- 
pure soine< I feave seen, our admiral Quicben 
passing through the EspiirUl, on his return from 
the expedition against Gibraltar, (where he had an 
opportunityof form ing a judgement of this powder)' 
to request a few pounds of the king, as the only 
mark of fav ur; and this, man, as plain in his 
manners as he was pious and brave,, set out for 
Madrid, with no other baggage than his night- 
cap,. his breviary, and ten pounds of powder of the 
royal manufactoiyw . . 

£ven America promises fair tiot to be much 
longer at the mercy of the metropolis for this pro- 
duction. The minister Galvez had established 
there three principal maoufactories of saltpetre, 
at Lima, at Mexico, and at Santa-Fe. He sent 
to America, in order to improve these establish- 
ments, the same Dampierre who had miscarried in 
Europe. The Spanish colonies have then the 
means of de'eiice in their own power, which dis- 
trust had st) long withheld from them. Will the , 
mother country never repent of it ? Are the seeds 
of discontent which during several years have ap- 
pe^ed at difl’crent intervals, and in an alarming 
manner, entirely extinguished ^ 

The corps of engineers, raised in 1711, is in 
Spain, as in France, separate from the artilleiy. 

Jt is composed of ten directors, ten colonels, 
twenty lieutenant-colonels, thirty raptnjns, forty 
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Iteu^teoants^ and foixy aubaltarns? in.'a^ ;i50‘:of«> 
ficersy .9*hicfa are employ edeKdostvely in wodks of 
fortificaUon and civil architectwe^ There: ifronl]r> 
one' cotntnander fur ead^if these two kinds of 
i;«Mk ; and he-wbo presides at the second^ althongk 
be- be -not in the milUai^,- holds; notwithstanding 
rank- in the army. >JIhn Ftancmiy ^ 

tolerable Italian architect^ who was also ’a lien*^ 
teoant’geueral, and who died *a.>8hort .-tiose ago, 
held this place for more, than- twenty yeata.. it 
was . afterwards confided to Ufo care of a real 
military mao, general Urmrta|- wfed held it till his 
death, which happened in 1803^ He presided in 
this capacity at three military schools, established 
at Barcelopa, at Cadiz, and at Zamora, for the 
instruction of yjouths'intended for engineers, or td” 
other officers or cadets of the army who wished 
to learn the mathematics'*. 

With respect to the marks of distinction of the 

• : f ‘ .• ’ • < . f 

♦ Such was the organization of the engineers in Spain till 
the year 1803> when the prince of Peace g^ve it a new ^rm. 
At present it is governed by a staff-officer, who corresponds with 
ffie ihinistry, transmits their resolutions to the directors arid com- 
manders, and presides at a ju^ chared whh the examinii^ 
tion of projects relative to . tlie defence of ^ces aa well in Eu- 
rope as in Anrerica. The number of en^ipeers of all rapks hfia 
amountecTto 396 . There are at present no more than two 
schbol^ for efigineers, one at Zariilbra, anil the other at Alcala 
Tleaf Madrid^' A W^rioentof Sil^peiiB aiJd^iner^,‘'df two bat- 
taVjpns/mifedin coBtiauanxf be attached to tbeii* corpii« 
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difietent ranks and, difiereBt corps of ^he amiy, we 
shall only observe daat the general officers have an 
uniform much reaembiiog<lhat 'formeriy worn by 
thoseih France of shetaaflae rankv The majors, liem 
tenant^^lonels, and colortelsj have 'no epauletteai 
but onejdwo,or three stripes of goW or stlver-'laoe 
<K) their facings. The captains have two epam 
lettes, the lieutenants one on the^iight, and tfap 
subdientenawts one On the All the officers 

who are not at least tield*niarshals are obliged con* 
stantly to wear tMr uniforms, even on going to 
court. The^' are tivbite for the national infantry^ 
except the. two regiments of -Span and Wal- 
loon guards, who are clothed in blue. -The uni- 
forms of the cavalry are indifterently'blue# red, 
green, or yellow. The artillery, the engineers, 
and the Swiss regiments have blue. All the regi- 
ments wear on their buttons their namesj which 
are chiefly those of ^me town or province. 
The Swiss regiments alone are called after their 
colonels. 

According to the present regulations, nobody 
is admitted an ofEcer who has not before 
passed .be rank of cadet. There was. for about 
fwenty years an establrshTncnt for the education 
of officers of merit; it was the military, school 
of which we have alfeady spoken, fts founder, 
countOreilIy,faad that ^cics oftaJeotwhioh.fltted 
bun to preside over sivcb an establisbnimit, tatid 
to make it prosper. 
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i <£ora>in;iErelanda6£ ratbolie parcots/^ei entered 
Miry>tai% into- tbe Berricef iqf Spun^ 'aBd ibadj/ iR 
iRdjv tadceo pBTtdn die war for the Anatriam Sue* 
eessioik There he rboeivedai m>wadi:xif which Hhto 
was lanoe aU his^ IW1757 he went toi-secve 
wnder the orders of marshat Laey,: until <1759, 
when be joined thp French . armyr He was 
held io .particnlar estttnation'by ai&'sbai Bn^Ko, 
who^ wben he returned to Spain,/ necommended 
him to:the Jcing.!.'- Afterwards he made. the camii^ 
paign of Portugal, where he distinguished hioi^ 
sel f. At tbe peace be was made hdd-marsbal, and 
iqypointed second in command' at the Havaanahis 
■fieom whence- be passed to Louisiana, where the 
colonists showed themselves repngnant to the 
Spanish yoke. The means be employed to sup>f 
press them covered him with execrations. Inhis 
long career, Orcilly passed through all the shades 
of favour asd' disgrace. .The affection ofr- Charles 
III. for him was a long time* inexact uai against the 
public opinion. ' ' 

< Few people have inspired enthusiasm and hatred 
In tbe same degree as he has. ; His conduct at 
Louisiana, ‘where* his memory will be long held in 
abhorrence, though it might not’he kupossible for 
hnparthdity to extenuate its horror.; and his unfor> 
teni^ attempt against Algiers in 3974; had caused 
htm to.fae'classed with the atrocious* of. mankind 
ap4 vith had generals, although he was neither the 
one nor the other. Dexterous, iottauatmg, active. 
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«ven in boily^ altfaotigh faewaslame; knowing veiy 
wel4 at least theoretically, his precession, he bad the 
arti4a make himself necessary on many oocasiomii. 
After ihaving languished, not withont dignity, m 
a kindof exile, be was made comnsfuidazit-geneisd 
of Andalusia, and obtained leave for bis favourite 
child, the military -school, be traflsferred from 
A-vila to port fiaota>Maria, near Cadie, the placd 
of his Ksidence.- v He displayed in fins , command 
true talents ibr every kind of administration. He 
was not bdaved rti<»fle;' but he had his despotic 
cbaracter under such engaging forms, that people 
appeared to obey him more tromr afiection tfaaa 
fear ; and he was regretted when the implacable 
Ijerena, who bad had several violent ' altercations 
with him during the time he was mtendantofAnda<i^ 
lusia, removed him to Galicia. He thought be 
might appear again at court in the.event of Charl^ 
IV coming to the throne. He was revised under 
mortifying circumstances, from which his nobte 
spirit ought to have exempted him, aqd sent bade 
to the kingdom of Vaiencia< Always indefatigable 
in activity, be sought to make himself nseful at 
least in proposing plans, and in giving advice, at 
the time when the war with France was about to 
break mst;: The; command of the Catdonian 
army was given -to general Ricardos, his country* 
man f, his. friend^ and, like bith, little, agreeable to 

A He -ivta l)(&n !o SpSitt j Vtit bis ^therWas sa'9dsliixbh,whi 
badtninu^NiSiAmghteirnf thedukeW Maatemn. • 
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^ new 'eotirt> notwithstanding his talehtsy and’tlie 
fidelity of his' long services. Ricardos djihg dftci* 
some snccesses which jostified die choiee of him; 
Oreilly was nominated to’sttcceedhim.* ' 'ThiS'iiW- 
expected trinmph was the last'; for when he Was 
on his inarch .to take the command of the' armf) 
he died, opp^rtunelyfisr bis'glory:^ V«y severe re- 
verses attended his successor; count de la 'Union, 
who was yonn'^, brave, full of ardour; b'ut without 
experience. Oreilly probably wonld' not have 
escaped them. When no more, he was 'regretted. 
He survived the establishment, bebad founded '; 
the military school, after having foTnishe(f many 
distinguished officers for the Spanish ^ infantry, 
was broken Up during his last exile. 

The school of' cadets, or Real seminario de 
nohles^ founded at Madrid in 1 747, is not to be 
compared with it. Their education is indeed care- 
fully attended' to, particularly since 1799. when it 
received a new regulation; but it is only for a 
few families. For although it is richly endow- 
ed, each scholar must pay one hundred guineas 
for his board. They must all be of noble extrac- 
tion, and the children of Officers are preferred. 
The number of scholars is not- abdve a hundred. 

’ 'Thejttilitary, after being disabled frofo service, 
arc still the care- of government. ‘There is in 
Spain a corps of invalids for bilkers as as 'for 
-tUnpimba soldiers. It is composed of forty-^ix 
^‘||p|npBnieSj who, divided between Madrid j the 
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«f the coqrt,- and therprovinces,' have 
v£^ easy service^;: Tboae - who are entirely tm 
o^pabte make another, corps of twenty>aix com* 
{^nies^ diatribotied between Seville, Valen<^, Lugo^ 
and Toro^, Both have the same inspector as the 
infantry. 

There, is no order of .knighthood in Spain for 
the .special purpose of rewarding officers. Charles 
lUv" facMvever, made a law to confer only on them 
the. four military orders, without excluding them 
from that which he founded. ' But these favours 
entirely depend on tho will of the king, and not 
on length of service. He has besides other 
means of recompensing old officers. He grants 
them pensions, or employments on thestalF. * 

Their widows have not been forgotten. Charles 
III established in 1761 a fund, from which they 
receive pensions proportioned, to the rank of their 
■husbands : widows of captains-generaJ eighteen 
thousand reals, those of licutenants-general twelve 
thousand, &c. down to widows of officers of the 
•lowest rank. • ' 

This fund is composed first of an old endowment 
of 360,000 realsj then of a fifth of the prodnoe 
o{ spoJios y vacantes i of the half of a month’s 
pay contributed once by every officer, in . the 
arm-y ; -another deduction of eigbtsinarnvedis from 
each dollar of their pay-; . the inheritance of every 
one who dies without heirs, or intestate, ia&. < A 
worthy institution, and deserving to be held up at; 
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«: modef^Mwbicbt pi^aring- means ' for the sub« 
sistence of widows, without tbeir being obligeii 
to intene^t' to forward 'their claims, has greatly 
encouraged: marnage amongst « the- ntHitary, 'as 
wdl aa other classes of' people, even amoiiget 
artiaans. \> 

The appointments -of commandants of provinces 
are further means of rewarding general officers, 
-but they, condemn them to an almost operpd- 
tual -resideface. For in Spain, prelates, intendants, 
governors, commandants, all reside at the pladss 
of their respective employment, notwithstanding 
that the presence of the sovereign and (he amuse> 
ments of the capital have there, as well as elsewhere, 
their allurements to ambition and dissipation. 

All governors of provinces have the title of 
eaptain-gefierali which must not be confound- 
ed with that of the first rank in the army. They 
are also often called, though erroneously, vice- 
roys, a title belonging only to the governors of 
Navarre and of the principal provinces of America. 
The seats of these governors or captains general, 
13 in number, are, Madrid, for new Castille; Za- 
mora, for old Castille ; Barcehtia, for the princi- 
pality of Catalonia ; T'alencia, for the kingdoms of 
Valencia and Murcia ; Palma, for the kingdom of 
Majorca; Pampelumi, for the kingdom of Navarre ; 
San-Sehastiano, for Guipuscoa; Santa-Maria, for 
Andalusia; Malaga, for the coast of Grenada; 
Corogna, for Galicia ; Badajoz, for Estramadura ; 
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Ceutat for the African presidencies; and 
Crus de Teneriffe^ for the Canary Islands. , 

From this it appears that there are not in Spain, 
-as formerly in France, any of those idle governors 
;«reated only by favour and to exhaust the finances. 
Our neighbours have therefore two less of those 
numerous evils that .require a revolution, and 
which provoked ours — ^tiie show of luxury made 
-by those of all degrees who held places, as well at 
daurt as- in , the capital, and the muft^city of 
them. A revolatic’-. costs so much, that a pbilan* 
thropist will calmly consider every circumstance 
that may remove the dangerous necessity of it 
Let us now pass on to the navy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Spanish navigators, ancient as well as modern,. Der 
fartments of the navy. Naval officers. Sailors, 
Construction of ships. Force of the marines, 
'Their supply. Barhary powers. M. de Eloridar 
Blanca, • i., 

, THE Spanish navy, as well with respect to war 
as navigation, for more than a century displayed the 
first character in Europe. The world will never for- 
get the name of Columbus, of Magellan, of Cano, 
nor the monarch who encouraged ibcir illustrious 
enterprises. Geographers will not forget two navi- 
gators, though less known,yet equally worthy of be- 
ing so, Qiiiros and Mendaha, whose vast knowledge 
and sagacity are proved by modern observations. 
At the, same epocha, the Spanish navy had its 
heroes, but they disappeared with the invincible 
Armada ; and under the reigns of the three Philips 
we hardly perceive ai^-. traces of its former 
glory. Charles II left it^ as well as the rest of the 
monarchy, in the most de[)Iorable state. 

The efforts the Spaniards made during the war 
of succession, prqdpi^ some transient activity in 
their navy ; but then* able navigators^ had disap- 
peared never to return. Under the two last reigns 
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they have attempted, not without some success, 
to revive this part of the glory of the nation. I 
shall not speak of don Jorge Juan ox oi don Antonio 
Ulha, who took part in the expedition of la Con- 
damine, as envoys ; and whose object was only to 
make astronomical observaf 'ons. More recently 
the Spaniards have undertaken voyages of disco- 
very, or at least to determine such coasts as were 
imperfectly known ; but they appear to have 
concealed from the public the result of their ex- 
jxrditions, an affectation which the lovers of 
science have a right to condemn. Besides, not- 
withstanding their jealousy, the details and the 
result of almost every voyage is pretty well 
known 

*' Tills reproach on the Spaniards, which was made l)y hf* 
cle Fleurieu in his deliglitful work which appeared in 1799 
1800, in publishing the voyage of captain Marchand, has been 
refuted with great acrimony by one of the most eiilighlcned 
officei's in the Spanish navy, don Gabriel Ciscar, in a work, 
printed by order of rhe king in 1^02, cpMeiX El Eelacion del 
triage hecho por las Golelas sutit, y Mexican a, cn el anna de 
1792 para 7 eco/wcar el Eslrechode Fin a, con und inh'oduccUm, 
&c. We mwat thank M. de Cisqar for this mode of revenge : 
it is noble and instnictive. The learned in Europe will profit 
by it. This woi k is jireceded by a view of the discoveries made 
by the Spaniards along the north-west coast of Ameri*..?! since 
tlie time of Ferdinand Cortes. The Introduction wifi exculpate 
the Spaniards h:om Uie imputation of idleness, ignorance, and 
reserve- An extract of this work is to be found in N®*. 3 and 
4 of the literary Archives, printed every month by Hcnriclis> 
rue de la loi. 
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In 1 768, a vessel left Monte Video to explore th<S 
unfrequented coast which separates the Eio de Plata 
from the sireights of Magellan, and proceeded to 
examine the Falkland Islands, which, two years 
after, chreatened to cause a war with England. 

In 1769 and 1770, by order of the marquis de 
Croix, fl'icn viceroy of Mexico, and under the su- 
preme direction of don Joseph Galvez^who afterwards 
filled that place so well, two expeditions, one by sea 
and one by land, were at the same time made from 
San Bias, a sea- port in Mexico, situated at twenty- 
eight degrees of north latitude, to visit the port of 
IMonterey, which the detachment by sea bad great 
trouble in finding again, although it had been 
discovered in 1692 by Vizcayno, who bad deter- 
mined its bearings with some exactness. 

About the same time other Spanish navigators, 
don Pbdippe de Gonzales and don Antonio de Monte, 
one commanding the Saint Laurence of 70 guns, 
and the other the Rosalia a frigate of 36 guns, 
sailing from Lima, uq^ertook an expedition to the 
South-Sea Islands, and discovered, not for the first 
time (for that merit is certainly due to Rogevin, a 
Dutchman), but before Cook and la Peyrouse,the 
Easter Islands ; and thinking, no doubt, that 
they “Were unknown before, he took possession 
of them in the name of the king of Spain, planted 
three crosses on three hillockv and called it San 
Carlos t 

In 1775, Bucarelli, viceroy of Mexico^ ^nt twr® 
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navigators from San-BIas, don Juan de Jfyalu and 
do 7 i Juan Francisco de la Bodega^ to examine the 
coast of California to the 65th de*gree. They could 
not reach the 57th, and returned without having 
done any thing but reconnoitre some small 
harbours on this coast, such as ios Remedios, de los 
Dolores^ &CC. Don Antonio Maurclle, who has 
since obtained from his countrymen (perhaps a 
little too lightly) the name of the Spanish Cook, 
was in this voyage the pi!(>t of the vessel com- 
manded by don Jnan d : Ayala. 

He has since mnd ' siune expeditious on his 
own account, which, on accouni of the difficulties 
with which they were attended, deserve sr)mc repu- 
tation. He has sometimes undcrtaiien a voyage to 
the ldiilippi?ies on the northern c(;ast of America 
against tlie monsoons, and m this manner he went 
in 17S0 and 1781 from the Manillas to San-BIas 
on boaui me frigate called the Princess. 

It is also known that the Spaniards were at 0 (a- 
heite beforeCook, the discovery of which docs not 
belong to any body of our dajs; neither to commo- 
dore Wallis, nor even to our admiral Bougainville, 
from whom vve have learnt to pronounce the name 
of this island with so much emotion ; the Spaniards 
have an undoubted right to claim the island of Ota- 
heite, having been first discovered by their navigator 
Quiros. It is seen by the description in the second 
voyage of Cxik, that the Sjjaniards had left there 
two of their vessels j but there is as yet very little 

H 2 , 
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known of their voyage, as the description has 
never been printed. 

There is an account of a more recent voyage 
undertaken in 1786 hy don Antonio Cordova, on 
board the frigate La Santa-Munu dc la Cahrza. 
It is printed under the title of Iteladon del nllhno 
viage al estrecho de liLii^ellant's enh:^ annos 1785 
y 1786; and the anonymous author, who ap- 
pears to be well acquainted with nautical affairs, 
has added a notification of all former voyages, and 
extracts from several valuable manuscripts not 
before known. 

An able oflicer of the Spanish navy, M. de 
Malaspina, vc-y recently dcpartc-d from Cadiz 
to sail round the worlil. His ex}ie(iition had the 
same object in view as that of La Peyrousc ; and, 
like that unfortunate French circumnavigator, he 
was provided with all sorts of instruments to 
make every observation. At his return to Cadiz 
he delivered his manuscript to a learned monk,, 
father Gil, who was busied in revising and pre- 
paring it for the press, when both, no body knows 
how, experienced the disgrace of the sovereign and 
his principal ministers : they were imprisoned ; the 
work has been suspended, and the satisfaction the 
learned had promised themselves from it entirely 
disajtpoinled *. Why should a man who is able 

^ In the year 1797 hopes were entertained that the voy- 
age of ^lalaspiiia would be published^ but tliis hope was 
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to go through the world, describe it, and enlighten 
it, lose his time in the intrigues of a court ? 
Thus have we described all that is at present known 
of what the. Spaniards have done for the advance- 
ment of navigation. Their navy offers them d-ffcr> 
ent laurels to gather. We shall see what they have 
done, and what they are capable of doing, in the 
pre.sent perilous times. 

CharJeslII. found the navy in an imperfect state, 
altliough Ferdmand VI. iiad neglected it less than 
the other branches of administration, and his tui- 
nivSter, the marquis de la Enscuat'o, was esteemed 
the restorer of the Spanish navy. It is divided into 
three departments ; vhai of Ferrol, of Carthagena, 
and of Cadiz. 

The first has truly an inconvenience, on account 
of llic in.salubrity of the air, and the iiecjucncy of 
rain, which swells tlie bar so much th.nt they cannot 
sail out but with one wind. This department for 
the northern coast would perhaps be better at Vigo, 
the climate of which is very healthy, the territory 
very fertile, and the port spacions and safe. This 
has been sometimes propo.sed ; but it would have 
been necessary to establish arsetinls and maga- 
zine!- there, which arc now entirely wanting; and 

again disappointed ; and it is now believed (bat llie public.iiion 
of this wcirk has been wiililield from oilier ca.iaes than wliat 
was first supposed. M. M. now lives In the proviuto of I’ar* 
niesan, bis native counuy, in Uanquillity. 
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to fortify at great expense the port, which is a kind 
of open road ; lastly, its proximity to Portugal,— 
which has long been considered as the natural 
enemy to Spain, only, perhaps, because she is the * 
nearest neighbour, — has, appeared an insurmount* 
able circumstance. These reasons both cecono- 
rnical and political have hitherto impeded such a 
project. 

The department of Carthagena has many.advan* 
tages o\er that of Ferrol. The safely ol its port 
is known by an old proverb of the sailors, who 
say, There arc only three good ports for vessels ; 
the month of June, the month of July, and the 
port of Carthagena. This safety extends to the 
arsenals and docks, which, being close together in a 
narrow and insolated space, can, as it were, be shut 
with a single key, according to the Spanish ex- 
pression. For this reason Carthagena is the de- 
partment where there is most building, refitting, 
and careening. Besides, there is an artificial bason 
constructed during the last reign which may be 
admired even after having seen that of Toulon. 
Charles III. established there, in 1770, a corps of 
sea engineers, under the direction of Gauthier, of 
whom we shall speak hereafter. 

• The department of Cadiz is however the roost 
important," on account of its favourable situation 
for -the sailing of every expedition. As I shall 
conduct my readers about Cadiz, where I hav^ 
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lived some time, I refer to that article for such 
details as I have collected about its port, its timber- 
yards, docks, arsenals, which maj'Serve as a sup- 
®plement to what I shall say here concerning the 
SpanisI? navy. 

The navy was nearly organized as ours before 
the revolution. Instead of vice-admirals, she has 
captains-gcneral, who rank the same as in the 
anny. ^A.t this time (in t8o6) there are only three 
captains-general of the navy ; the Uailli de Val- 
des, who has been for these fourteen years minis- 
ter of this department ; don Juan de Langara, of 
whom wc have spoken above; and \\\q. marquis del 
Socorro, known formerly under the name of don 
Francisco Solano, by several naval engagements, 
and by several learned observations he madjp in 
South America. But above all these is a man in fa- 
vour of whom the title of generalissimo of the 
navy has been created. It will be easily guessed 
that I mean the prince of Peace. 

Immediately after the captains-general of the 
navy, follow the lieutenants-general. There were 
only seventeen in 1788. In 1796, thirty; of which 
ten had been created the preceding year, at the end 
of a war where the opportunity of displaying their 
xourage was very rare. There is about the satna 
number now. 

We have lately had an opportunity of appre- 
ciating several of them ; as the admiral Mazareddo, 
who during more than a year has resided at Baris, 
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charged with a mission both political and military, 
and who at present is the commandant-general of 
the department of Cadiz : — Don Francisco Gil do 
whose long experience and unspotted reputa- 
tion have recently gained him the placeofmJhister of 
the navy : — Aclnhra) Gravina, who commanded the 
Spanish squadron all the time it lay at Brest, and 
of whom our admirals have so much reason to 
be satisfied in the combined expedition .against 
St. Domingo ; the same whom wc saw (for too 
short a time indeed) ambassadlor at Paris: — ^The ad- 
miral don Domingo Grandellami, whose zeal and 
capacity a few years ago raised him 1i> be minister of 
the navy, but whohas since quitted that appointment 
to superintend the works ofFerroI : — Admiral don 
Jin^ Moreno, who, notwithstanding the deplorable 
accident that befcl two of his ships before Cadiz, 
has nevertheless received from our sailors the title 
of a brave and respectable general, as a testimony 
of his courage and tiis misfortunes: — Don Thomas 
Munoz, equally respectable for his activity, his ta- 
lents, uud his loyalty. Besides these, many more 
general officers might ho named who had acquired * 
a distinguished reputation in the preceding war, 
and to whom n >thingbut opportunity was wanting 
to increase it in the last wrars. 

Such wouli! be dott Francisco de Borja, actuall)' 
captain-general in die department of Cartbagena ; 
don Felix dc Texada, captain- general of Ferrol; 
don Gabriel de Aristizahal^ known by some expedi ■ 
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tions which required both skill and intrepidity^; 
don Antonio Cordova^ known by his misfortunes, 
from which his talents and h-s coun ge ought to 
' have protected him. To these names many others 
might be added less known out of Spain, but in 
no respect Jess w'orfh}'. Such as de Alaeva, 
Escaho, E^cta^ Guona^ Boneo^ Ciscar^ and sever^il 
of rank inferior to lieutenant-general. 

Aftty the lieutenant-generals of the navy come 
the commodores, who were only ten in number in 
1 7^58; they were augmcnicd to forty-four at the 
peace in 1795, and arc at present reduced to 
twenty-three. 

The Spanish navy has a de gree between the 
commodore and the caphnn, th;.:t of brigadier : 
there were only forty-four in 1788 ; li the |pacc 
of 1795 there w'cre fifty five, thirty-two of whch 
were made during that w^ar. Their number at 
present is forty-two. That of captains was in 
1788 only forty-four ; it is now eighty- seven. 

By this report it will be seen that wars, either 
fortunate or not, produce many means for ad- 
vancement in Spain. But on an element so perfi^ 
dious as the sea, success does not always go hand 
in hand with talents and courage; yet these de- 
serve rewards at all times. 

A rule, to which there arc few exceptions, is, 
that in order to obtain rank in the Spanish navy 
it is necessary to pass the degree of garde marine 
or midshipman. This corps was raised in 1717 ; 
it is composed of tlircc companies, divided into 
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" three departments. Each consists of eighty-two 
cadets, for whose instruction there is an academy, 
composed of a director and eight professors* 

With these means to qualify themselves for the 
difficult and dangerous art of navigation ; with 
the facility which the vast extent of the Spanish 
monarchy offers to acquire practice in frequent 
and distant expeditions, malignity might be war^ 
ranted in severely judging the Spanish n^val of- 
ficers j and it is known that this has been done 
during the American war even in Spain itself. 

J will not appreciate the accusations of which they 
were the object. I will leave this task to our sailors, 
who during the war from 1779 to 1782 have sailed 
and fought by the side of their allies. Let them 
deq^e whether the accusations were not almost 
alw'ays dictated by injustice and prepossession. 

The war which Spain made against us from the 
month of April 1793 till the peace of Basil in 1795, 
would produce more severe reflections, as the 
Spanish sailors would be judged by enemies instead 
of allies. In fact, if you except the bay of Roses, 
where a small squadron, commanded by the^in- 
trepid Gravina, defended with great braverythe 
citadel of the same name and the little port of 
Boutonj — if you again except Toulon, where trea- 
son opened the port to our combined enemies, — 
where afe the places, during this war, in which the 
Spanish navy has appeared with any eclat ? Its 
own nation, indeed, has groaned and blushed for 
its inaction. But we know that these sentiments 
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pervaded even the, navy itself; — that its ardour 
was withheld by the extreme circumspection of the 
chief of the department, a man prudent and cold, 
fit to direct a navy in time of peace, but little able, 
it was said, in time of vyar to give that impulse 
of activity so necessary : besides, there reigned, 
happily for us, between our combined enemies, 
that misunderstanding which must divide two 
nations^ one of w'hotn, proud notwithstanding its 
weaknesses, is more repugnant than any other to 
the caprices of arrogance; two nations united 
by transicsit interest, l.>ut which could never agree 
either on the means or the end. 

As soon as this unnatural aiJiance was dissolved, 
to the great vexation of the one and ihegrcat satis- 
faction of the other, the Spanish navy showed y|se!f 
disposed to forget the momentary error of its go- 
vernment; and if, in the war when she found again 
as enemies those whom she had before known as 
allies, she did not signalize herself as much as she 
could have wished, it was only owing to circum- 
stances. 

It is well known that a considerable part of her 
forces, conducted to Brest at the wish of our go- 
vernment, has experienced there the same fate 
with ours, in being so long blockaded by a superior 
squadron . But \t wiW no wivere else be forgotten, 
and particularly when occasion presents itself 
that the Sjianish sailors have given proofs of their 
constancy and intrepidity. 
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The English will recollect in particular the 
long and unnecessary blockade of Cadiz ; the re- 
ception they met with at the Canaries in i 797 J 
and before the port of Ferrol in the month of Au- 
gust 1800; and above all their expedition against 
Cadiz in the month of October the same' year ; 
and lastly, their ay;cmpt, in the month of June 
1801, on the coast of Algcsiras, where the glorious 
efforts of our sailors were so well assisfed^by the 
foresight and valour of their allies; and we our- 
selves shall not forget in what manner they con- 
curred more recently in our expedition to the 
island of Oomingo, and how they have already 
begun to second us in the combined war we made 
some time since with England, 

At least the most enlightened judges must allow 
that there is a great deal of light and theoreti- 
cal knowledge in the Spanish navy. We have 
recent proofs of this in the works which contain 
the depot of marine charts at Madrid ; in the 
works published at this place, by some officers 
truly learned in their art, although still young, 
Mendoza, Galiano, and the two brothers 
Cisedr. 

The officers of the navy, with respect to re- 
wards, are on the same footing with those of the 
army. Vice-royalties, governorships of provinces 
of places in Spanish America, are indistinctly given 
to officers of the army as well as the navy. But 
the sailors have, in their expeditions, often an op- 
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portunify fo make their fortunes, which is regarded 
in Spain as legitimate, and which, as it is said, 
they sometimes use to excess, which renders the 
favours of the king less necessary to them. This 
cujjidity might he excusable if it was accompanicrl 
by military success ; But how can they be qualified 
if they prevent it, as is pretended to be always the 
cas(‘ ? 

Thc*Spnnish navy has its sailors classed and dis- 
tributed between her three departments. Ac- 
conling to the registers, there are from fifty-five to 
sixty thousand. But from this number is to be 
deducted more than a fourth, composed of all 
such as are unfit for the sea service ; and who 
enter their names only to enjoy the privileges 
attached to the title classed sailors. A judgment 
may be formed of the dcj.’artmcnt of Ferrol, 
where, of twenty thoatand classed sailors, there 
were ia iyqe only fificeti thousand, at most, fit for 
service. And even amongst these there were 
many on 'vhom but a weak dependance could be 
put. The Catalonians, for instance, though very 
good sailors, are not fit for tiic service on board 
a man of war; because, accustonxd to their ves- 
sch with square sails, with which they go to the 
Baltic and even to S[)anish America, they are not 
•so expert on board a ' of another construction. 
They are hesid.e hnuelity, inclined to caprice, and 
prefer the merchant vessels, where ih'y are better 
treated and belter paid. 
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If would therefore be exaggeration to cSfimafg 
the number of sailorf! employed at above thirty-six 
or fort)' thousand. In 1790, when Spain was on the 
point of a rupture with England, they found great 
difficulty to equip thirty-two ships of the line. She 
might, however, have put a greater number to sea 
if she had had sufficient sailors. Let us follow the 
progress of the Spanish navy since the commence- 
ment of the reign of Charles III. * 

After the peace which followed the disastrous 
war of 1761, Spain had only thirty-seven ships of 
the line and about thirty frigates. 

In 1770, she reckoned fifty-one, from 1 12 to 
58 guns ; twenty-two frigates, eight large hoys, 
nine xebecs, and twelve other smaller vessels. In 
.all 120 vessels of all sizes. 

In 1774 she had sixty-four ships of the line, eight 
of which were three-deckers; twenty-six frigates, 
nine xebecs, and twenty-eight other smaller vessels. 
In all 142. 

In 1778 she had sixty-seven ships, thirty-two 
frigates, &c. Total 163 vessels of all sizes; and 
at the end of the war, notwithstanding the losses 
she had sustained, she still possessed almost the 
same number. 

At the end of 1792, at the time of declaring war 
with France, she counted eighty ships of the line, 
six of which were totally onfit for service, and 
fourteen others were very little better. At this 
time, therefore, she bad at least fifty to oppose to 
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OS. Her war against the French republic has not 
been destructive to her navy. That which she had 
afterwards with the English has left her more 
losses to repair ; and her government has been oc- 
cupied with it as much as their means permitted. 
Even in 1804, at the moment when England 
thought to tiike her unprovided by a declara- 
tion of war, at which Europe was indignant, 
she stiH counted sixty-five ships of the line, good 
as well as middling, of which she could have 
manned at least fifty, if the calamities which 
afFected this unhappy country at that time had not 
principally ravaged amongst the sailors. 

The crews of the Spanish ships vary accordir7g 
to circumstances. Although there ought to be 
ten men to each gun, the 74-gibi ships have not 
above 660 men at most. Al the end of 179a some 
had no more than 500; and the scarceness of sailors 
sometimes obliges them to reduce the number to 
300 men for two-deckers. 

But bow comes it that Spain has a number so < 
little proportioned to its population ? It is because 
the merchant service is the very cradle of the 
navy ; because the commerce of Spain, being more 
passive than active, and her internal navigation 
being reduced to nothing, the trading navigation is 
as yet very inconsiderable. 

It is only a few years that ic has consisted of 
fouT or five hundred vessels, of which the coast 
of Catalonia furnishes three fourths, and Biscay 
almost the other. 
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Compare this view of Spain with England, 
who, with an inferiority of population of three 
millions had, before the war terminated by the 
|jeace of Amiens, more than 7000 merchant ves- 
sels j compare it with Holland, peopled less by 
two-thirds, that counted at least six thousand five 
hundred. Within few years, however, the num- 
ber of ships in Spain has sensibly increased; which 
ought particularly to be attributed to the frefe trade 
with Spanish America. 

Spain has, to supply the defects of its inferiority 
in sailors and the sea service, an infantry of marines 
composed of twelve battalions, each of six com- 
panies, divided amongst the three departments, 
and which should produce a corps of 12,384 men. 
} 3 ut these battalions are far from being complete. 
At the time when I quitted Spain, in 1793, the 
four batallions of Carthagena, for instance, con- 
tained no more than 2,300 men. 

There is besides, a marine artillery that should 
amount to 3,320 men, divided into twenty bri- 
gades; which, at the same time, contained no 
more than 1500 men for the three depart- 
ments. 

* TIms was at least believed in 1797. At that time tlie pre- 
tensions, quite modem, of the English were not known, wbb 
make the popidation of their three kingdoms amount to above 
Jifieeir miUums. See the English papers of April 1802. They 
reckon, according to a statement published by their govern- 
ment, more than nine millions in England and Wales alone. 
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Lastly, there is a corps of pilots divided between 
them, and there are some schools for naviga- 
tion. 

Under the reign of Ferdinand VI, Spain had 
adopted the English principle in ship building. 
Dofi Jorge Jmm, one of her most active mariners as 
well in theory as in- practice, had introduced some 
English ship bnililcrs into Spain., When Charles 
III came from Naples to take possession of the va- 
cant throne, be found the construction of the 
Spanish vessels intrusted to individuals belonging 
to a nation ci)at had but too much domineered in 
the cabinet of his predecessor, and which at 'that 
time was engaged in a war with France. An 
implacable enemy to the English since the iih- 
perious lesson he had received from them at 
Naples, and besides religiously devoted to the 
glory of his own house, he hesitated not to 
take a part in this war, and, as is well known, 
became the victim of his attachment to the 
French cause. 

The English took the Havannab, and twelve 
ships that were in the harbour. This check was 
an additional motive to the Spanish monarch to 
put his navy on a respectable footing. He gave up 
the English mode of building, and requested one 
of our shipwrights. M. de Choiscul sent him Gau- 
thier, who, though youngj^ad already given proofs 
of great talents in his art. This foreigner was to the 
navy what Moritz had been to the artillery. The 

VOL. II. I 
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esprit de corps, national prejudices, and particu- 
larly the jealousy of individuals; created for him, 
as they had done for Moritz, such obstai.les as un- 
avoidably slackened his zeal. M. d’Ossun, then 
the French ambassador in Spain, supported him in 
his difficulties, and assisted him in triumphing over 
his enemies. He began his operations, and dis- 
played equal activity and intelligence. His first 
essays were crowned with all possible euccess. 
The built of the ships of all sizes. which he 
constructed, gave them a swiftnefs in sailing till 
that time unknown in Spain ; but they had too 
much heaviness, which made them difficult to 
matiage in bad weather. He has since so amended 
his plan that little more is to be wished for. Most 
of the Spanish ships employed in the American war 
were constructed by him j and many have excited 
the admiration of French mariners, and even 
that of the English. The ship called the Con- 
ception was pronounced by them the handsomest 
in Europe. 

But after doing justice to the form and solidity 
of the Spanish ships, every body has found fault 
with their heaviness. That this was owing to the 
mode of rigging and stowing, has been demon- 
strated ; since the ships which admiral Rodney 
took in 1780 from M. de Langara, acquired a 
celerity under the dirertioo of the English which 
it was supposed they were not capable of before. 

Gauthier, however, is not the only author of the 
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revolution in ship-buildinj^. He had several pii- 
pils, who J^harecl the merit with him. Spain has 
besides within herself some naval architects, \vho 
have unproved llic art, and who make his loss 
Jess fell i)y the faj)anish rnarine. After some 
years the jea/ous temper of the minister Cas- 
fej >n, his friend before^ set him aside, and 
the French government seized that opportunity of 
demanding him again. The court of Madrid sent 
liim back to his country, continuing his salary, 
but with the reserve of reclaiming him when 
wanted. The revo!i?‘ion of Fiance has deprived 
him of this recompense; be indemnified himself 
by serving her, and felt the elTect of her storms. 
They afterwards showed him some kind of justice 
in employing him, but in a manner less brilliant 
than his talents deserved 

Since he left Spain, I have heard him regretted 
even by those who opposed and envied bis suc- 
cess; which proves that that nation is generous 
enough in ma'iy respects to render justice to those, 
who have snfiered lioni their national prejudices. 

My experience has even proved that these pre- 
judices are exaggerated, or at least tha*: they ought 
to be more excused. Which is ihc nation that. 


* He died at Paris in ISOO, in circumstances verging on 
distress. In Spain he might Iiave eiided his days in comfort, 
where old servants, though no more wanted or liked, are never 
abandoned. 
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under similar circumstances with Spain, would 
not have shown her dislike with more acrimony ? 
Is it supposed that, when Louis XIV pension- 
ed foreipri literati ; when he went to seek out of 
his dominions celebrated artists and able manu- 
facturers, he did not raise the hatrerl of the French, 
who thought themselves more entitled to bis Ir* 
berality, and were scandalized at the contempt of 
their merit, and (he preference given to foreigners? 
The vanity and the patience of the Spaniards 
have been, during almost a century, put to many 
proofs. In the suite of the French prince who 
came to reign over them, ap[)earcd a multitude of 
foreigners who occupied all access to the throne ; 
French favourites French valets-de-chambre 


^ T he marquis de l.ouvilIe. 

*1 Almost all the valcts-de-c barabre of Pliilip V were 
Frenchmen. On my first residence at Madrid I knew two of 
thorn (Toussaint and Arnaud) who, towards the end of his 
life, had enjoyed great credit with him, and who had re- 
ceived his last breath. 1 hey .were alive when I quitted Spam 
in 178?. - And, by a singular turn of fortune, they survived 
for forty yeats a favour which rendered them iniportant per- 
sonages, of which they miule no other use than to do good, 
particularly to their count ly men. Philip V, notwithstanding 
the advice of his grandfather,^ never ceased for an instant to 
think himself a French man. I l>avc, from one of his valets- 
de-chambre, an anecdote winch be related himself, and which 
shows af once his good-nature and his attachment to his former 
country. The sending back the infanta destined for Loiris 
XV excited at the Spanish court a sensation that bordered on 
madness. At tli# first new^s they liad of this, queen Isa- 
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and French confessors * surrounded the mon- 
arch. The princess des Ursins and our ambas* 
sadors governed by turns in the cabinet. A 
Frenchman f came to reform their finances. 
French generals J were put at the head of their 
armies ; soon after an Italian abbot §, invited by the 
second wife of Philip V, shook the monarchy by 
his busy inclination for meddling with the affairs 
of Europe. His disgrace, the true reward of his 
tumultuous administration, did not make them easy 
again for a long time. A DutchTnan[j, still more 
hot-headed, having guined the favour of the mon- 
arch, and accumulated in one year all dignities and 
all appointments, soon left Spain with execrations, 
carrying with him only the character of a state 


bella, more irritated than any body else, broke out into abuse 
against the French, and obtained from her easy husband an 
order that they should all, without exception^ be sent out of the 
kingdom. The order was signed. Philip V called his valets-dc- 
chambre, made them open his wardrobe and prepare his 
franks. The queen entered, and asked what tliese preparations 
meant. Do rCt you decree, said Philip frankly, that all the French 
should leave Spain ? I am a Frenchman, and am preparing f<yr 
my journey. The queen smiled, and the order was counter- 
manded. 

* Father Aubenton. 
f M. Orry. 

Marshal Tesse, the duke of Berwick, and the duke da 
Vendome. 

^ The abbe, afterwards cardinal Alberoni, 

|j Ripperda. 
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criminal. Under the following feicn, two foreign 
nations * ruled in theinid-tof the Sj^aniarfl:-^. An 
Irish minister f raised himself hy intrigues, of vvhieh 
their court is a very stage, and by the light nc'-s of 
his yoke, and his quality as a strar^ger, preserved 
his credit under the new sovereign, who quitted 
Naples to reign in Spain. Soon after Charles III 
invited to his court an Italian to intru t him with 
the department of the finances; and son.e^ years 
afterwards another Dal’an §, who replaced the 
Irish minister. It was by an Irishman \\ that 
the discipline of the infantry was improved, whilst 
two Frenchmen reformed one ^ the artillery and 
the other the construeiion of ships**. At Lon- 
don, at Stockholm, at Paris, at Vienna, and at 
Venice, the sovereign was rc[)rescnted by fo- 


Tlic* English and the Italian ; the first bv Mr. Kecn^ their 
ambassach r, aixl other by the nm.ncian Faruielli. 

f Mr. Wall, an hidnnau, burn at St. Germain, who, be- 
fore he came to the ujinistry, was amhar>.-ia(.lor . from Spain t® 
England. 

J Squilaci, a Ncap.olitan, forinerly dije^tor of the cus- 
toms, and who had scarcely ariiwd in Sj>ain when he was 
crepted minister, marquis, enjoyed grcai credit, until 

Spain, frcni the bf.soni of tiv* people, uttered the cry of 
proper ijn inn, wlf . h alarmed bo U the monarch and the mini, 
ster, Fiva d Rt'y, riiutra / 

§ The hiarquis GrimaUli, a Gen.^'se. 

II Oreiliv ^1 Moritz. 

G;iulhicr. 
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rcjgners*. Thej- were strangers who established 
inanufactoriesf, who presided over the construc- 
tion of canals and high roads who directed 
sieges §, who commanded armies jj, who prepared 
plans of finance^, who made with immense profit 
advances to government In commercial places, 
foreigners carry all before them by their activity. 
The richest merchants at Barcelona, Valencia, 
Cadiz, and Bilboa are foreigners. I have often 
heard 'them declaim against the Iiatred which 
they inspire in Spain ; and I own, if I was astonish* 
ed at any thing, it was at the docility with which 
the Spaniards suller them to be there, at the dis- 
position even to love them, unless repulsed by 
disdainful and insuliing pretensions. And if some 
Spaniards should look at them with envious eyes ; 
if they should be uneasy at this great concourse of 
fortunate strangers, whose success seems to cast 


Prince de Massevnno, an Italian, ambassador in England 5 
count Lacy^ an'Iribhaiaii, minister at Stockholm ; the marquis 
Grimaldi, ninbas.sador in France, bciorc he came into the ' 
ministry 5 count de Mahony, an irishman, ambassador at 
Vienna j the marquis Squilaci, ambassador at Venice, after hisi 
retreat from the ministry. 

f At Valencia, :it Barcelona, at Talavcra, at Madrid, &c. 

J Le Manr. 

6 'I'liesainc Le Maur at Mahon ; d’Anjon at GibralVar. 

II The duke de C/illon, at Mainm and the camp of St. Roche; 
prince Nassau, on the floating batteries. 

^ M, Cabarrus. 

The French merclianU at Madrid. 

5 
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a reflection on their idleness and ignorance, would 
they not be excused for having that attachment 
to the glory of their country, honoured with the 
floe name., if you please, of patriotism ? 

But at last the Spaniards, since the end of the 
last reign, have inherited exclusively from the 
foreigners so m^ny places, that the reign of 
Frenchmen, of Irishmen, and particularly of 
Italians, who arc suflered by the Spaniards with 
much impatience, seems now nearly at an end ; 
and if we except the vicernyalty of Mexico, 
given to the Neapolitan marquis de Braiiciforte, 
brother-in-law to the Prince of Peace, and which 
at the end of two years was taken from him to be 
bestowed on a Spaniard; the place of chamberlain 
to the queen, occupied by the laic prince RafFadali, 
a Neapolitan, disgraced by his court j if we 
except a lieutenant-general, an Italian by the fa- 
ther’s side, but Flemish by the mother’s, the prince 
deCastel Franco, who commanded the army which 
Spain opposed to us .from Biscay, and some general 
oflicers or commanders of corps, the Spaniards -are 
in ppssession of the principal appointments, of all 
the ministry, of all the diplomatic missions*, and 
of the flrst places in administration. How many 

* Except the same prince de Castel Franco, of whom 
mention is made in the text, and who is ambassador at Vienna; 
and the marquis de la Grua, a Neapolitan, nephew to the mar^ 
quts de Branclfbrte, who aAer having been at Stockholra \% noxjt 
at Parma in quality of minister. 
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governments have not been overthrown or -put ia 
danger by the donitnacion of foreigners, which 
ought to be very mild to be even endured! In 
France were the Medicis, Concini, Mazariii, and 
Law; in Flanders a duke of Alva; in Sw'itzer- 
land a Geyssler; in Portugal, when te nporarily 
incorporated with Spain, the agents of that 
power. In Spain an' Alberoni, a Ripperda, 
and a Squilaci. Sovereigns are, however, often 
more inclined to grant their confidence to those 
who must owe all to them ; who have no other 
country than the court ; no other property than 
their favour. Do they calculate their interest well ? 
Do they not thus, invite the 'dangers they wish to 
evade ? The most prudent have little distrust, 
and wish to govern tiicir subjects by airection. 
This is the only Machiavehsm they use, the only 
one which phiIc>sophy can pardon them, the only 
one which guaranties the stability their power. 

At Ibis price they may be without foreign 
^favourites, or foreign legions, impotent rainparis 
against the rage of the people, and who arc 
always odious, and more likely to provoke than to 
restrain it. At the riot in 1765 could the Walloon 
guards prevent the precipitate flight Charles III 
was obliged to make from bis capital ? Could tne 
Swiss guards, notwithstanding their attacbiHent, 
save Louis XVl ? 

But let us resume what we have to say concern- 
ing the Spanish navy. 
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The three ports we mentioned are not the only 
ones in. which ships of Vvar arc built. There are 
stocks at theHavannah ; a fund of 700,000 piastres 
has been destined for the maintenance of these 
works, where ships are built cheaper than in Eurof)e. 

Spain and her colonies could furnish all the wood 
required by her navy. In 1^85 people of the pro- 
fes.Mon were of ejnnion that only with the assist- 
ance of South ATiicrira, Spain might have in- 
creased her navy w-ith fifty ships, and furnished 
every thing requi-ite lor those already in the ser- 
vice. The iollowing arc the resources still left her 
in Europe. 

Andalusia, which produced the best white oak, 
is exhausted. Her forests are not sufficient for 
the repairs in the department of Cadiz, which is 
obliged to purchase limber Irom Italy, and some- 
times to use the cedars of the Havannab. 

Carthagena also affords no supply. The white 
oak the least distant is in Catalonia, and that far 
up the country. 

Ferrol is furnished from the mountains of Bur- 
gos, Navarre, nnd the Asturias. But the forests 
of the first of these provinces are much thinned. 
The two others are still well stocked, but their 
timber is only of a middling quality. 

The principal cause of this scarcity of timber 
in the capital, is the inconsiderate step which 
government took about 1756. Before roads bad 
been Inadc for their conveyance, trees for the 
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construction of it2 ships of the line were felled; 
timber for no more than fifty could be removed j 
part of the remainder rotted on the ground, and 
the rest was stolen. 

To remedy this scarcity, the colonics present 
great resources. Cuba still produces much cedar 
in the interior, though many people, judging from 
the appearance of its coasts, consider it as ex- 
hausted. There is also, near ‘Cumana, timber 
proper for ship-building. There was an intention 
in 1776 to fell it; but the death of Arriaga, the 
minister of the marine, prevented its execution. 
Let us pity the government whose useful enter- 
prises depend on the life of one man. 

Spain is therefore still at the mercy of the 
northern povvcMS, at least for masts. It was ascer- 
tained by the account dciivercul in by the bank, in 
1788, . that this article alone had cost her in 
1785 more than eight millions and a half of 
reals. 

Spain, in her communication with the North, 
continues to make use of Dutch vessels ; but she 
might soon do ’.i.ilhout them, if the commerce she 
has for some years past carried on directly to the 
Baltic should continue to prosper. She is still 
nearer doing without the help of foreign nations 
fora supply ofhoinn. For along time she has re- 
ceived from the North all she used in her navy. 
Latterly she has begun to draw some from Navarre, 
Arragon, and especially from Grenada j so that at 
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present almost all her rope.s, cables, and sail-cloths 
are made of Spanish hemp *. Our sailors, as 
well during the American war as during their stay 
at Cadiz, extended to the present time, had an op- 
portunity of appreciating its good quality. 

The copper of Mexico and Peru is used for 
sheathing the Spanish vessels ; there have been 
'for some years, at Port Real, near Cadiz, and at 
Algesiras, two workshops for preparing the plates. 

The navy of Spain, no doubt, is still far short of 
perfection. But what strides has she not already 
made ia one century 1 Under Philip IV she 
bought her sJiips ready built from the Dutch, as 
well as the cordage for her fleet and her galleons ; 
ber sails she boi!ghi.,drom the French ; copper 
from the Germans j tin and lead from the 
Fnglish; her galleys from the Genoese. She left 
her woods to tot at the root, and abandoned the 
growth of hemp. In regard to Mexico and Peru, 
which contributed to her degeneracy, she neglect- 
ed to draw from her own mines their means of 
defence.' The evil increased, if possible, under 
Charles II. Spain was then, like himself, weak 
and languishing. If we consider her situation at 

♦ The department of Carthagena is obliged to send abroad^ 
particularly to Italy, for the heoip of which cables are made 5 
and in 1804 several cargoes arrived from Higa. It is partly 
because the calamities under which Spain has of late 
yean si#ered, have caused all branches of agriculture to lan-» 
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that period, we cannot but admire the state to 
which three succeeding sovereigns restored her» 
Charles V, who left her so flourishing, would not 
know her again, but his puny and last scion w’^ould 
still less recollect her. 

She has at least a navy which puts her on a level 
with the difierent maritime powers. For want of 
wars in Europe, in which for along time she has 
taken no, very active part, the vicinity of the Bar- 
bary states furnishes her with frequent oj^portuni- 
ties of exercising her ships. But in these transient 
and inglorious engagements it is difficult for her 
officers to acquire reputation. ^ Bjrcelo, who from 
being master of a sloop attained to the highest 
^rank in the navy, is almost the only one who 
owes his reputation to these expeditions. Of these 
states, two in particular always keep employed a 
jjart of the Spanish navy, and even of the army'' ; 
these are Algiers and, Morocco. It is not because 
their strength, especially their marine, is formi- 
dable. They would have no means of maintaining 
it, if the powers who wish their trade to be re- 
spected did not furnish them with ammunition 
and naval stores, and if they did not receive,' even 
from Marseilles, timber for Uic construction at' their 
vessels. 

Ten or tw'elve years ago the navy of. the em- 
peror of Morocco did not consist of more than 
twenty-two or twenty-three vessels, good and 
bad, of which the largest were frigates of twenty- 
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two guDs. But his land forces are not to he de- 
spised, at least in point of number, because every 
native is a soldier from the age of twelve years. 
With this army, badly disciplined, and possessing 
little courage, the emperor of Morocco has often 
attempted, but always without success, to take 
from the Spaniards the town of- Melilla, situated 
at the eastern extremity of his Icrritory. 

The Algerines are, or at least were for a 
long lime, a desperate and more formidable 
enemy. Fifteen or sixteen years ago they had 
live frigates, from twenty- four to thirty-four guns ; 
three chebccks, <iif ten, eighteen, and twenty ; 
four half gajleon^; and three galliots. With 
this force they tormented the Spaniards till 1784^ 
The court of Madrid at length lost all patience, 
and, disencumbered from her war with England, 
determined on another attempt to root out this 
nest of pirates. She used for this ex|)edition 
part of the naval stores and artillery destined for 
ihe grand combined attack njjon Jamaica, the 
preparations for which had been rendered use- 
less by the peace of 1783. Algiers was bom- 
barded by admiral Barcelo during eight suc- 
cessive days. Near four hundred houses were 
damaged ; but the buildings belonging to the go- 
vernment remained almost unhurt. The attack- 
ing squadron consisted of seventy sail, of which 
four Were ships of the line, and six frigates. It 
lost only one bomb-ketch, but this fruitless ex- 
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pedilion cost the Spaniards four hundred soldiers, 
and fifteen hundred quintals of powder. The Al- 
gerines opposed two half galleys c-irrying five guns, 
five g:illif)fs of two and four, a felucca of six, tivo 
chchecks of four, two bonab galleys, and six sloops 
carrying one twelve and one twenty- four- pounder. 

The expedition in the following year, com- 
manded also by Barcelo, was sfill more fruitless; 
althougti Portugal, Malta, an<’. Naples had assisted 
Sjiain with a part of their naval forces. They com- 
posed in all a hundred and thirty sail. The Alge- 
rines defended themselves with forty-six sloops of 
war, four bomb-ketches, thrcearnied gun-boats, and 
three galliots. They lost three or four of their 
sloops, and had three hundred men wounded ; but 
proved to the combined powers that it xvonld re- 
quire a greater force to subdue them ; and that, if 
this horde of brigands deserved the indignation of 
all commercial powers, it certainly did not altoge- 
ther merit their contempt. 

In the interval of these two expeditions the 
heat of the Spanish government had, however, 
cooled a little, to make room for attempts at 
negotiation, which the minister, suspicious and 
jealous of our connexion with the Algerines, took 
care to make without acquainting vis willj it. 
They felled, and the second expedition Jtook place. 
The Spanish minister was determined to repeat 
this operation every year, until .the regency of 
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Algiers, fatigued and exhausted, should at last be 
obliged to make overtures to Spain. He suffered 
himself however to be persuaded by the officers 
who had conducted the expedition, and nego- 
tiations for peace were renewed by means of a 
count d’Expilly, half Frenchman, half Au^rian ; 
they were afterwardsconfided to admiral Mazarredo, 
who was sent for that purpose to Algiers. When 
the party in Spain that was not for peace saw a 
stranger on the point of concluding it, they were 
determined to deprive him of that gloryv The 
Spanish negotiator exceeded the orders of his em- 
ployers, and his too rapid progress very nearly 
caused his disgrace. All these negotiations pro- 
ceeded not only without our consent, which it 
would have been difficult to obtain, but even 
without our being made acquaintctl with them. 
They obstinately persisted in believing that the 
principal assisfance to the Algerines was furnished 
by the trading port of Marseilles, and to suspect 
at least that the cabinet of Versailles was an ac- 
complice' with the people of Marseilles. How- 
ever that may be, the gold of Spain was more ef- 
ficacious with the Algerines than its bombs had 
been. Florida Blanca, who some months before 
]|)ad-boastingly said, and had published in the court 
gazette, that Spain would teach Europe how to 
treat these barbarians; that she was going to give 
a gredt example to those powers who had the 
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meanness to be tributary ta them: this minister, 
who in bis turn was obliged to, tread in the same 
track, thought, to do his country a great service 
by purchasing a peace witl\ the Algerines at the 
price of 14 millions of reals. Ah! Mr. de Florida 
Blanca, you have .presided over the fate of the 
Spanish monarchy for fifteen years. Your ad- 
ministration was not without eclat, - nur even 
success. You had an attachment for y'^ur own 
country which often bordered on hatred to all 
nations,. You served it> if. not with bright dis-^ 
cennnenl, at least with loyalty and disinteresN 
edness. The nobleness of your sentiments over- 
balanced the stifihess of your character and the 
excesses x)f your irascible temper. You have par- 
ticularly acquired esteem by the firmness with 
which you have supported^ disgrace of which I 
was a wjtncss, and which the cause I served obliged 
me to applaud ; but you must confess that your 
conduct with respect .to the Algerines was not 
wise, nor the most brilliant part of your ministry. 
Since the peace concluded in 1785, Spain had 
again some disputes with the Algerines. She felt 
at last that the y)osscssiQn of Oran and of Mazal- 
quivir, situated on their frontiers, would be an 
eternal source of misunderstanding between her 
and that regency ; that it was useless ; and tha^ 
the position favoured the desertion of her troops/ 
Onin besides had . suiTered two evils at. once, a 
siege by- the bey of Mascara, and an earthquake 
VOL. ir. 
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which had made the place a heap ot rublrish. 
Sp8in,therefbre, towards the end of 1791 determined 
to renounce her pretensions to it, as well as to Ma- 
zalquivir, in favour of the regency, reserving only 
to herself some commercial advantages. 

In this manner that famous conquest of car- 
dinal Ximenes tell again into the hands of the bar- 
barians. On the 26th of February 1 792, six thou- 
sand five hundred men, who formed almost the 
whole Spanish population, evacuated the city, went 
round the bay,and proceded toMazalquivir, where 
they embarked for Carthagena. Every thing was 
removed in sight of the Moors, who entered im- 
mediately after. Oran could not be preserved but 
at great expense, and was of no real Utility ; it 
would require at least four thousand men to defend 
it only in part. Thqre were four intrenchmcnts, 
in form of an amphitheatre, necessary to guard a 
spring of water, without which the inhabitants 
could not subsist at Oran, and which the Moors 
have often attempted to destroy. Spain has given 
a proof of its wisdom' in relinquishing these 
places. She should not stop there, but should 
likewise abandon the other presidencies of Africa, 
which are burdensome to her, and which vain 
glory alone can stamp with value. She main- 
tains there, particularly at Ceuta, several thou- 
sand$ of galley slaves under the name of frk- 
sidiarios. Those who drag their chains, naked or 
in rags, and who are employed in laborious works. 
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amount to four or five ihoosandi ” rnie others; 
who are less numerous, enjoy a kindof liberty, and 
go themselves to seek their work. They both re- 
ceive equal pay, which is very moderate; and in. this 
refuse of the human species are confounded, to the 
shame of reason and of equity; assassins, rogues of 
all kinds, smugglers, deserters, and other unhappy 
beinga, who expiate in this cont^ous society 
other faults of a less heinous kind. 

It was the navy that led to the consideration of 
.'the Barbary states. She will as naturally conduct 
us to commerce, which can have no consistence 
.yvithout her, and which shall be the subject of the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of th6 Spanish commerce in general. Corn laws* 
Interior commerce. Coasting trade. Commerce 
of Europe. ^ 

THE commerce of Spain bos pcrbaps more 
branches than that of any other contitry in the 
world. It has immen.-e countries to provide for. It 
has even a j>;rent quantity of productions to ex* 
port, some of which are very much dc »scrh and 
others absolutely necessary. It played tt.e most 
active pari at the s|>Icndid epoch of the Spanish 
monarchy. Fr‘reign merchants in great num- 
])ers canie to exchange their goods for ihe produce 
of the Spanish territory and of Spanish industry. 
But under the successors of Charles V these ad- 
vantages vanished, and Spain for a long time car- 
ried on only a passive and disadvantagco^is'^com- 
mcrce. At present, though her agriculture and 
her m mufacturcs have still much to acquire, it 
may be [?re'^ii r»ed, that if she had only herself to 
provide ior with the goods she wants, what she 
receives from foreigners would at least be balanced 
by her expons ; so that the possession of her ,mc- 
rican colonics, and the obligation she is ninderof 
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providing them with a groat number of articles, are 
the oniv rariscs wriy the fialance of trade in Europe 
is against her. It is true this is compensated by 
the })rodnre of the mines, which enables her to pay 
this balance ; and from this may be learned (hat the 
co^omc'^, at least at presetit, arc not so hurtful to 
her as is still believed ; on the crintrary, that in 
prof)f)rtion as she augments the productions of 
her soil and of her inanufactures, she finds in her 
colonies a sale for them, the greatness of which 
serves in its turn as an encouragement to her 
indiisirv. 

- \ 

Some of my readers will perh:i[)s think this as- 
sertion paradt>xi(''»! ; it vvonld even have been er- 
roneous fitVy years Mg'.> ; but it IS more t!um pro- 
bable since Spain has awakened from her slumbers- 
It is proved by (hose who have studied the extent 
of her actual resources. 

Spain can in the first pla'"*c draw from her own 
soil an abundance of almost every necessary of life. 
Wc have spoken of her wo >1 and of her cloth, 
which, though not perfect as yet, may snfine for 
the vvants of the inhabitants Wc shall see under 
the head of Valencia wlnit she makes of her sdks. 
Her brandy, her iicjiieurs, her fi nit, and her barilla, 
even her oils, make a con-u-crable bratich t)f cx- 
portation on her eastern and southern coasts. She 
has in the interior a suffi- cut onantit^ common 
wines for her own consnn»pr»on; wmes little known 
elsewhere, whether frofn caprice, or because the 
more northern natioris dislike then* luscious and 
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heady quality. Her agriculture, when more im- 
proved and encouraged, will furnish her w'ith 
grain sufficient for exportation. Notwithstand- 
ing its imperfect state at present, some provinces, 
such as Andalusia and Gistille, often grow more 
com than they can consume. But the difficulty 
of interior circulation makes this fertility of little 
advant^e to the rest of the kingdom. Bad roads, 
not amavigable river, not a canal that is in full 
employ. The conveyance, loo, is not only slow 
hutyery expensive. It is still remembered at Ma- 
drid, that thirty years ago, the supply of that capital, 
neglected by want of foresight, demanding art ex- 
traordinary dispatch, the government were oblig- 
ed, in order to convey ayo fanegas * a day, to 
assemble from all parts no less than 30 thousand 
draft animals. ' ’■ 

Spain is therefore sometimes* at the mercy of 
foreigners, even when some of her provinces are 
provided in aljundance. But, notwithstanding 
the outcry which ssarcity occasions, she never' is 
deficient in more than a thirtieth part of what 
she consumes in ordinary-f*. 

* A iseasUK com weighing in some parts go, 100, and 
even 105 pounds, of whidi the aver^ price is about 16 reals. 

f ,The years 1S03 and 1804 present perhaps an uniquo ex- 
sm^ in the annals of Spain, when her nusfbrtunes <;aiiieqn all at 
once. 4 Contagions disarders, inclemency of the seasqn, scarcity 
of hands, all united in reducing the produce of the. harvest qf 
every province t^lmost nothing. She was obliged to procure 
from abroed nqar nine millions of fanegas, the price of which 
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-The following is a proof of it. 

Her total consumption may be valued at 6o 
millions of. fonegas; the following calculation 
wijl render this assertion at least plausible. 

Sixty, millions pf fanegas, weighing on an 
average polbs. each, make 440,000,000 pounds of 
corn, which divided amongst 10,500,000 con* 
sumers, allow for each somewhat less than 520 
pounds a year, i. e. less than a pound and a half 
per day.* . 

The exactness of our calculation may be called 
in question by all who, like the French, insist that 
every individual of a nation consumes one with an- 
other two pounds of bread every day ; but it will 
not appear so to any one who observes — ist, that 
Xh&fanega of several cantons of Spain w-eighs more 
than 90 pounds ; adly, that the population is not 
quite ten millions and a half j 3diy, that maize 
supplies the inhabitants in some provinces instead 
of corn ; 4thly, that the Spaniards consume in ge- 
neral less bread than the French. It may there- 
fore be considered as very probable, that the 

rose beyond all i^oportion. It is no exaggeration to value tlie 
cost at 45 millions of hard piastres, calculating the fanega at 
100 reals ; and it is known that at Seville and Cadiz, places 
so &vonrab1y situated, the fanega was sold for 150 and 
even 200 reals. 'What are we to think of 'a country thaV in 
siMte of the defects of its administration, could provido for suph 
'an enormous increase of expense ? 
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common consumption of Spain -is about sixty 
millions of fanegas. 

Forty ships at most that bring th» corn cannot 
contain more than two millions, and this is not- 
withstanding sufficient f6r these temp'jrary wants 
exaggerated by a false terror. Spain therefore left 
entirely to herself can never experience a real 
famine*. Where is. the nation that could not with- 
out much efibrt diminish her consumption a 
thirtieth part ? It will not be doubted aft'er what 
passed in France in 1794 and 1795. 

• In the mean while, on the slightest appearance 
of scaiH'ity, the only remedy known in Spain, as 
well as elsewhere, is the prohibition of exports, a 
measure at least unnecessary and often disastrous, 
because it deprives the fertile provinces of the 
certainty of an advantageous market, which ought 
to be encouraged to assist them, ih triumphing 
over local obstacles. 

In Spain there is not at present any fixed law 
concerning corn. • Until the reign of Charles III 
the exportation of it was prohibited almost with- 
out interruption, and the price fixed at an invari- 
able rate. The inconvenience of these shackles 
was at last felt, and M. de Campomanis, at that 


* See in the preceding note the modifications of which our 
assertions are susceptible in very extraordinary circum- 
stances. 
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time fiscal of the council of C.istillei succeeded 
in breaking them. In 1765 an edict established 
that, the interior commerce in corn should be 
entirely free ; that public magazines should be 
formed where on pressing occasions it might be 
sold at the current price; that liberty should be 
given to diminish it when it had kept up to a cer- 
tain price three succeeding market days; that 
com might be imported, andintrodt)ced six leagues 
into thd country, &c. This regniiiion w.i' soon 
after modified ; exportation was even entire!)' pro- 
hibited in 1769; but the regulations of 1765 were 
re-established in full in 1783.^ * 

All -these variations can omy fend to nourish 
the timidity and icllciiess of cultivators. A ruae 
stable law, and particularly one more orjscrvcd, ’s 
wanting. For that which permits cxfiorfation 
is continually eluded by the caprice or cunidity 
of the alcaldes and commanders on the frontiers; 
and when nothing opposes, there are so many 
formrdiiics to be observed before exportation can 
be effected, that it happens very rarely in ihe 
way the law authorizes it. The manner of con- 
veyance must prevent the smuggling of corn 
out of the kingdom, more than most people 
imagine ; on tne other hand, it is certain that 
much enters Spain at diflTerent ports. Galicia*aiid 
the Asturias often receive a considerable foreign 
supply, although the people consume a great deal 
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Qfpn^lze. Biscay capveys it into the, provii^ of 
^ava,,iQ|o Navarre aqd Arragon, and even to fo" 
reign pqrts, by the way of St. Sebastian. Al\«tbc 
eastern coast of Spain is contlnuaily in wfant ofcom; 
and the kingdom of Valencia procures it. froip 
abroad* when at the same time La Mancha, .which 
almost always has abundance, cannot supply her#^ 
Even Andalusia, notwithstanding ber fertility, re- 
ceives foreign corn by her ports ^of Cadiz and 
Malaga*. Hardly any where but towards the 
frontiers of Portugal could corn be exported 
with advantage. That kingdom never grows 
corn suiheient, ||id the neighbouring pro^ 
vinces of Spain have often an abundance and to 
spare. 

The superfluity of corn in Spain is principally 
in Old Castille, and is conveyed by St. Andcro and 
the ndghbouring ports to Galicia, the Asturias, 
Andalusia, and even to France, as happened ip 
xySz and ^7^3* £<vcn. this exportation is not 


* The kingdom of Valeneia jjfocuyes com principally froin 
Italy and Barbary. That vhich she nceives from La Mancha 
is dearer, becanse.it can be conveyed only by mules. In time of 
peace the price is less, because the muleteers bring com to Va> 
lcn>ia when they conne to the coast for salt fish, an article 
indis^nsahle in' thb country : bat iii time of war they must 
return empty. Beudes, fi^oent dry seasons cause a scar- 
city in La Mancha, and therefore the assistance thisprdvincecaui 
give to Valencia is fat; firom being, certain. 
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effected ' but’ in spite of the"' rooted prejudices 
in old Castille ;■ prejudices which from experience 
should cease; and the regulation of 1765 has 
been justified by the increase of corn almo'st one 
third since it was put in force. 

About the- same time another measure was 
adopted for the encouragement of agriculture, 
viK. the' institution ot postl>/s. These are maga- 
eines of corn established in more than five thou- 
sand communes in Spain, to insure the subsis- 
tence of the jieople against all accidents, and to 
prevent even alarm, vhich in this delicate matter 
is often equivalent to the evij, itself. Whenever 
one o#these is determined on in any place, 

the municipal magistrates {^aynntannenio) oblige 
every inhabitant who has a field, wbelber pro- 
prietor or only tenant, to contribute a cerfaini 
number of fantgas. The following year the in- 
habitant takes what he hadfurnished, and replaces 
it with a somewhat larger quantity of new corn : 
and so on every year, until the aggregate of all 
these exceedings, called creees, has filled the ma- 
gazine. But this event is protracted by the cu- 
pidity of the managers; for there are few posiios 
in' Spain that do not enrich their superintendants 
at the expense of the poor. For some ycara past, 
however, an attempt has been made to prevent 
these abuses by bringing back the positot to their 
primary object, to make them an encouragement 
to the husbandman, and even to consecrate the 
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surplw to the rt’lfef of those who may want gram 
at th(* scMScri for sowing , 

^ Besides these public granaries, there are many 
established b} private charity, which furnish the 
less opulent cultivators wdtb corn for sowing. 
There are also, in some places, ar at Valen- 
cia -and Malaga, mo/2fs de ycfCy or ernrios^ the 
funds of which are de ti'*cd to make advances 
to labourers for one year only. These funds 
are taken from the produce of the s polios y va* 
canies i. 

All these helps, however, all these palliatives, 
which prove :nore.the gooci intention than the 
judgement of .hose who in>inntcd them, r#e not 
suliicv ^ give life agr cukun*. l‘s languor 
pror. ' »n>i/» a radic;:! fault, which would not 

•be d. IK’ away if even the plan fi.>r fa(‘ili»ating the 
c<K:'.cvrn('e of hen* pr-.'ductions should be pul in 
coMip»c(e cxecutiuiK In Spain, property is too much 
extciuiefl, and the country loo thinly inhabited. 
A immher of cireum.>tan<'es combine to discourage 
agriculture. We shall only quote one. The 

* This resource of the agriculturists was cut off by the last 
♦war, the king 'javliVj eized the posUos for the supply ^of his 
arnnt-s ; promising to make satisfaction, in more prosperous 
ti-u<^Jor these temporary and forced spoliations, that at Ma- 
howeier, stdl Ciists^ and was a great relief to the inha* 
l^itaurs Ailing ihe v isastrnus year 1804. 

^ , f Bttj;.lliey are ill conducted. 
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privileges of the mesta^ extended even tothe pro*^ 
prietors of permanent sheep-walks, oblige the 
husbandman lo leave his fields open at all times; 
so that from fhe day after the harvest until he sows 
his fields again, they belong more to the public 
than to hirrs'df*. 

Mow diff' rent is agriculture now in Spain * to 
what was i j the tisrK' of the Moors ! We have 
i.^stanced lnt( ly an unanswerable proof of it in the 
protracted publication of a work by an Arabian 
doctor of the 12th ct* y, which had been till 
1751 covered with the dust of the Es('iirial, but 
was at last tiTuslated, and given to the pub- 
lic in f8c2. It appears by this work, w’bich shows 
its author to be extremely w'ell versed in books 
on agriculture of all counirics, that in his lime 
this science was brought hi S[)ain to the highest 
degree of perfection. Mention is marie of a great 
number of useful vegetables, fc.. which the soil 
of Spain was vcrvproj)er at that time, but to which 
it is if] our days aiinost an ('n1 ire stranger ; such 
are the sugar-cane, a species o* rice that grow's 

* The defects of af^ricnlture have been exposed in the mo^t 
luminous manner by do/i Gaspar Mclchia-r dt* Jorellanos^ in a 
paper which makes }>ait of a volume of Aiunn irs published 
in 179() by the Patriotic Society of Madrid The remedies are 
there pointed out as well as the evils; but the advice of a 
citizen equally commendable for his zeal as for his talents, 
clashed too mudi with the interest of many not to remain a 
long time without effect. 
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(on tree^ tbe j^isfachio, the hattane ir^, tba ^bsame, ^ 
®tc» withoitt cbatsting maDy«the^*‘p^aiit^ cxcltistvely 
«p|irbpriated to the taste and manners of the Ara- 
i>iao«< Besides these advantages, which this indus- 
trioas people had over the inhabitants of rhodeni 
SpatOjtheyhad aisothose resulting from a profound 
study’ of the nature of various soils, of the com- 
poMtion and uses of the best manure, and of the la- 
bour necessary before sowing*. Many existing 
proofs show that the success in practice of this 
people answered to their calculations in theory ; 
and must make us regret that the country which 
so unwisely expelled them has not inherited theit 
method. 

Of what importance would not agricultore be 
to Spain, were it more encouraged ! Nothing is 
eqital to the natural fertility of most of her pro- 
vinces: their corn is of the beat quality ; the 
wheat loses no more tlian five per cent, in the 
grinding, whilst in the northern countries it loses 
^fteen j hence the difference in price of this kind 
of grain is ve^ striking.'' Sometimeis the wheat 
.of Andalusia has fetched at Seville dbhble the price 
of that imported into Cadiz from the north.’ 

“ Until government 6h&ll enliven the inferior 
of ’%>ain by roads and canals, scatCefy hiiy other 

'll , , 

* 'A Tearnea 'Pdthigaese, M; Correa do Serra, r^nteDt for 
•oaae time at Paris, has lives ^oellent abstract of this work 
laNo. V aad VI the^rcAwes 
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tntde»«il) be «a»ried ost thanitbat cifr««iBa«gd><Ml8» 
conveyed by mules and asseafniin one province to 
another: of grain,, likewise carried by beasts ol 
burden to supply a neighbouring province; andpaa> 
ticularly that qf wool, which fromi the two Castiiles 
takes the road to the northern ports* Materials 
necessary for manufactures, goods that pass either 
from the frontiers or from the sea>ports into the 
interior, are conveyed in- the same expensive 
roannen \ 

Spain is little tnore advanced in the coasting 
trade. If the Catalonian and Biscayan vessels 
be excepted, this commerce is almost entirely in 
the hands of the French, the English, and the 
Dutch, three nations who have the advantage 
over the Spaniards in being more active, in un« 
derstanding their business better, and- navigating 
at less expense and with fewer seamen. What till 
now obliged the Spaniards to be somewhat ac- 
tive, . has their almost perpetual wars with the 
Barbary states ; these have only tended to in- 
spire a disrespect for their flag. Government, 
however, has recently felt the necessity of remov.- 
iog this principml obstacle to their navigation in 
the Mediterranean. > 

With respect to foreign trade, Spain as yet 
plays very passive part. To be. convinced oi 
this, let us make a rapid tour round her ooaata. 

Those of Catalonia appear at once an exception. 
Scarcely any of the reproaches thit we Cast On 
the Spaniards are applicable to the Catalonians. 
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pal of ^rceflona. exports silk stuiKjiihiddling 
okrtbs, ..cottons, chintzes, wines, and brandy, all 
the pFodpction of the country ; and to know whai 
sliare the Catalonians have in this trade, it is 
. safHclent to say that, in 1782, of 628 vessels which 
enterpf i Barcelona, 317 were Spanish. It is true 
tha't by the same port some silk Stuffs from Lyons?, 
stockings from Nimes, and many cotton goods 
enter Catalonia, in spite of tl>e prohibition: but 
. particularly a great quantity of salt f.sh,' an ar- 
ticle for whicii Englasid receives near three mil- 
lions of piastres .per annum, enters Spain by 
Barcelona: — remarkable circumstance in the 
history of commerce, that a nation of heretics 
should supply a catholic kingdom with an eatable 
^hich they alone know how to prepare for .the 
taste of the consumers, take from their coasts 
the salt with which the fish are cured *, and catch 
those fish near the same island of Newfoundland 
of which they made the discovery. It would 
seem as if this depcndettcc was an irrevocable, 
decree of fate ; for the attempts made to substitute 
fish caught on the coasts, of Biscay and .the As- 
tui^as have been in vain, and only served to prove 
that laws, policy, interest itself, disappear before 
the caprice of taste f. 

■ -r 

«*Tbe^salt vrliich the English usefi^ their cod b procured on 
the. 601 ^ of Setabalf and f still more of Alicant; where their 
sometimes in -ballast^ come to take in. their lading to 
cai^r it to Newlou^Iand. ^ 

The consumption of. English .cod diminished dui^ng the 
war . that terminaied with the peace of Amienji, akhough 
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Th^ other ports of Catalonia are very: ri^Iy in 
the same case with Barcelona. Tafi;;agona and 
the neighbouring poits receive provisions, and ex- 
port dried fruits: Tortosa exports or imports 
corn, according as the crop in Armgon and 
Catalonia has been good or bad ; and particularly 
Exports a great <feal of alkali. 

The ports on the coast of Valencia like wise carry 
on a considerable trade, generally to our advan** 
tage. W\ send there linens, woollens, liaber- 
dashcry, spices, and grain, and take back their 
equivalent in wine, wool, dried fruit, alkali, and 
barilla. We go to Gandia for the wool employed 
in our manufactures at Languedoc and Elbcuf, and 
carry there our cloth^ linens, haberdashery, &c* 
The English also send their cloth there, and the 
Dutch fetch brandy. 

Alicant has been till now the most flourishing 
trading town, after Cadiz and Barcelona, in all 
Spain, and her port has received the most national 
vessels. Of 961 which entered it jn 1782, six hun- 
dred were Spanish, arid most of them Catalonian. 
Alicant exports more than any other town in Spain, 
wines, brandy, almonds, aniseed,, salt, saffron, &c. 


neutrals brought it to Spain under the name of French* The 
Norway stockfish has supplanted the former in some provinces, 
especially in Barcelona, where it is preferred to the English 
cod ; but all the rest of Spain have a distinguished predilectian 
for the lastj though* not so good as the Norway. 

VOL. Hi I> 
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A Iiun^red ti)oa8an4 quitals of barilla, 
of wl>u:]b $o.gQ lo France and the rest to Eo- 
] The port of AHcant, which isT nothing 

kh open and, safe road, wit^ little dq>th, 
r Is the staple of all the goods coming from the 
'ISlediterranean- destined for tl^ donsumption of 
jSpaih*. 

Al/cant has suffered much by the last war with 
"Englaod : her port has hardly been frequented 
but €y neutrals, who come to load wifh the pro- 
ductions of the country. Amongst the' articles 
exported from this town must not be forgotten a 
Icind of cochineal called grana, and which is 
commonly used with that of America, although 
inferior. It is a little insect resembling that which 
makes the real cochineal, a.nd is gathered on the 
oak trees that grow in abundance in the environs 
of Bussots, some leagues distant from Alicant. 

The salt called after this town is not, properly 
speaking, its own production : it is collected from 
two ponds very* near one another, and without 
communicarion with the sea ; they are called 
, Jja Mata aqd Torre vecchia, and- are half way 
from Alicant to Carthagena. The evaporation 

* Alicant of late years has not reived nearly so many 
nattonal vessels. The two last wars have evciy -where sus- 
the acdvity- of the Danish shipping. Snt no less 
/ tbor ^S^bt bondred fiwedidb'-yiesseils have entered it in a yeair. 
The.,cnstain8 of Ahcant are amongst the most productive in 
Spain.. 
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caused by the sun alotie, cpvers the surface with a 
froth that is collected in the month August in 
dry, weather ; but heavy rains often cause a failure 
in the produce. The ponds of La Mata and Torr* 
•oecehia are two almost inexhaustible sources of salt, 
which might supply all Europe with that article. 
The produce, which is annually from twenty to 
forty millions of pounds weight, is carried to 
Alicant, where the northern nations, particularly 
the Engli^, to whom this salt is necessary for 
their pickling, and the Swedes, come to fetch it, 
and the exports amount annually to three hundred 
thousand barrels, each weighing about 3 cwt. 

The wines of Alicant are of different kinds; 
the principal is that red luscious wine, the only one 
much known out of Spain : a small quantity of 
muscat white wine is also made ; and lastly a 
wine called Ahca^ for the common use of the 
fcountry, and of which a portion is exported to 
Cadiz and Gibraltar. The red luscious wines 
when new are of a colour almost as dark as ink, 
and are sometimes %nt to Bourdeaux, where 
they are used in giving colour and body to the 
.wines of the country. 

Almost all the wine called Alicant grows very 
hear this town. The vineyards begin at half 
league distance from it, in the canton called 
Huerta de Alicante^ which owes its sarpri«ng fe- 
cundity to a neighbouring pond that supplies it 
with water. This reservoir, which belongs to the 

I. a 
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Icing, is suiToanded by a. wall 6o feet in height, and 
broad enough for three waggons to go abreast : it 
is e remain of the works of the .Moors, who have 
all over Spain left traces of their industry. 

' At Carthagena the English, the Dutch, and 
the Neapolitans import all kinds of merchandize, 
and load again with silk stuffs, wool, alkali, and 
barilla. 

Tl* French have the principal trade of AJmeria. 
They carry there our manufactures, and^ take back 
lead and alkali. 

From Velez, Malaga, and Marbella, wine and 
fruit are exported, principally by foreign vessels. 

Malaga, has a very considerable trade, which is 
all in favour of Spain, but scarcely at all profitable 
to its navigation. The English carry woollens and 
haberdashery, the Germans several articles of mer- 
cery, the Dutch, spices, cutlery, laces, &c. All 
that these nations, and those of the north and of 
Italy, import there, amounts to about a million and 
a half of piastres, and their exports to about two 
millions and a half. The Spanish themselves take 
so little share , in this commerce, that in 1792, 
amongst the shoal of vessels that entered and de- , 
parted from Malaga, there were scarcely sixty of 
its pwn nation. 

Ci^iz, the trade of which will make a separate 
‘artiefe, proves more than any other port the in- 
activity of the Spanish merchant service. Scarce 
a tenth part of the vessels which eiiter belong to 
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Spain. For some years past, however, the Spaniards 
have increased their activity in this port, more 
than in any other. 

San Lucar and Santa Maria are in this respect, 
on a small scale, what Cadiz is pn a great one. 

From the coasts of Andalusia ^ing to the northf 
ward, we find the French, English, and’ Dutch in 
possession of the trade of Vigo, Ferrol, and parti- 
cularly Corunna, and it consists almost all in 
importatita^ ; for their anchovies, cattles and 
coarse linens, the only articles the Galicians 
can ’export, serve to pay the balance with the 
neighbouring provinces. Corunna owes to Charles 
JII a little export trade with America by 
means of the packets, one of which goes every 
month to Vera Cruz by the Canaries, Porto Rico, 
and Cuba; one every two months for Cumana 
and Carthag’ena in America ; and a third also every 
two months for Monte Video. By these three 
points the correspondence with the interior of the 
Spanish colonies is carried on, and a periodical 
communication with the mother country is thus 
kept up for the colonies. This establishment, 
the object of which is the carrying letters and pas- 
sengers to the difFerdht parts of Spanish America, 
has of late been extended and improved. It has 
some secondary advantages, as it opens a mart for 
the productions of Galicia, and employs nearly a 
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thousand -sdlors, besides enlivening all theneigb> 
bouring country. 

The packets were eight in number when the 
war of J779 broke out. Several of them fell into 
the bands of the enemy. The same thing has 
happened in suceecdirg wars ; thus rendering her 
communication with America very difficult. 

At present there are at Corunna for this purpose 
5 trading frigates, one of 390 tons and four of 120, 
3 brigs and i corvette ; also 4 vessel/ froni 80 
to 100 tons burden, and two galliots at Porto 
Rico, 

During the combined war against us, Spain had 
established a provisional packet that sailed once 
a week for Falmouth, from whence she had a very 
rapid communication with England and the North, 
But let us continue our commercial route along the 
coasts of Spain. 

The Asturias have eighteen ports, the names 
of which are hardly known, and where trie Dutch 
exclusively engross the trade. A little before 
the American war, the English and the French, 
who had been many jears driven from them, ap* 
peared there again with their linens, woollens, and 
haberdashery. There arc Fowever some vessels 
of the country which go to France and England 
for what this province wants ; and since the es> 
tablishipent of tbo free trade with South America, 
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(he commerce of Gijon, the most important of all ' 
these ports, iias begun to revive. * • 

I'he country adjacent to the Asturias is called 
the MontaTuis de Burgos. It is one of the cantons 
of Spain the least provided with resources. Go- 
vernment, to indemnify it for its inconveniency • 
of situation, has permitted it to receive all the 
necessaries of life without paying any duty. But 
all sorts^of merchandize being under this prefence 
intrqduceJ' the sea-ports on the coast, govern*' 
mant has adop'ed vigilant measures to prevent the 
abuse of this concession. Prom hence the many • 
acts of rigour, atid even of malice, exercised 
against strangers, e-.})ecia]ly against the French, 
the people of I’-urope who, at Ifeast till the time 
of the rupture, seemed in this respect to have en« 
jo} cd an exclusive privilege. 

Saint Andero is the principal port on this coast, 
vviiicli ab'.Lit a h.indred vessels from our ports 
enter, carrying every article of consumption what- 
ever. These vessels load again with wool for our 
ntanufacture.-, and with corn for the other pro- 
vinces of Spain, even sometimes for ours. 

The English take the same articles, and 
bring in return salt-fish, fish oil, &c. Some 
Hamburgh and Dutch vessels also come to St.~ 
Andero. The establishment of a freq trade has 
also begun to reanimate the national navigation, 
on account of lending their flag to the Biscayans. 
The adjacent ports, such as Suancts, Coml/as, 
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Pt*bero^ San Vincent de la Barquera carry on a 
little coasting trade with the small craft of the 
country. Saniona^ which has an excellent harbour, 
sends several vessels with chcsniiJs lo Holland, and 
some cargoes of lemons to France. 

This coast, the trade of which, as has been seen, 
is almost^ entirely in the hands of foreigners, 
touches that of Biscay, the most active next to 
Catalonia. Its principal port^, especially Bilboa, 
are much frequented by the French, ^tlic English, 
and Dutch, who bring the productions of their 
industry, and return with iron, wool, and an- 
chors. The Biscayans, on their part, have an 
uninterrupted correspondence in their own 
vessels with the*^ other ports of the peninsula, 
and with those of France, England, and Hol- 
land. 

A few words on the trade of the Balearic islands 
will complete this slight essay on the Spanish 
commerce. 

The island of Majorca, the principal of the tKrec, 
although containing no more than eighty thousand 
inhabitants, exports oranges, almonds, oils, and 
wines, which she sends to Spain ; brandy, which 
ships from the North cqme to fetch ; a little silk that 

* The two last hare been of late admitted to the rank of 
pu&rtos habU^dos, a name given in Spain to such ports as have 
the liberty trading with Spanish America. This con- 
cession cannot fail to draw Uiese ports in time from tl>eir 
•bscurity. 


8 
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goes to Catalonia; some coarse woollens which are 
taken by the Sardinians and the Italians ; arid inlaid 
work, in which the people of Majorca excel. She 
takes in ret urn, corn from the ports of France and 
Italy; cattle from Languedoc and Catalonia ; rice 
and silk stuffs from the coast of Valencia. The 
English, the Dutch, and especially the Genoese 
and the French, provide her. with every thing 
else she^wants. The people of Majorca have, how- 
ever, like islanders, a taste and aptitude 

for navigation. Their timber is made use of at 
Palma, the capital of the island, and its principal 
port. They go themselves to Marseilles to fetch 
cocoa, sugar, iron, and deals j and their chebecks 
go for some cargoes to Cadiz,** Their activity 
would still be greater if they had nothing to fear 
from the Barbary states. She has, however, re- 
ceived a new stimulus by the establishment of 
a free trade. 

Minorca, not fertile and almost without in- 
dustry, was supplied with every thing by foreign 
ships, and especially Cy ours, before she was con- 
quered by Spain. The people of Minorca do not 
appear to me to have gained, at least in their 
commerce, by the change*, and* would perhaps 

* In lact, the Minorcans are still little affected to the Spa- 

niards ; but they were so ill treated by the Englisb^^ring tlie 
last war, that in the rirst moments they migh^jnaps not 
have been sorry if the peace liad taken them fronPffiider their , 
yoRe, They have, however, fo regret the freedom of their 
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eoit$olc4 tfaran^ives if the peace of Amiens 
hiW lefi them to the dominion of their ancient 
sovereign* ' 

The island of hica has for its principal riches 
the salt which foreign vessels, particularly the 
Swedes, come to fetch. She exports besides a 
trifle, and receives her necessaries from Majorca ’ 
and the Spanish coasts. 

j These are more proofs than necessary to show 
the passive part the Spaniards play ij^ommerce ; 
but the liberty to trade directly with the Indies has 
already operated, and will operate still more, a 
favourable change for them in this respect ; which 
the following chapter will explain. 

trade under the transient dominion of the English, and of which 
the7 have been deprived by the Spaniards. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

Of the reJalion heivueen Spain end her adomu, 

Establnhment of a free trade. The mmistry of 

Galvez, 

* 

AFTER the conquest 'of South Anierics, the 
court of Madrid intrusi^d the administration of 
it to a permanent body called the cotincil of the 
Indies, which still subsists almost with the same 
laws and on the same principles which circum- 
tances at that time caused to be adopted. The 
organization which she gave at that period to 
those vast possessions belongs not to my subject. 

I shall say no more of it than is necessary to 
exhibit modern Spain with relation to her co* 
lonies. 

The council of the Indies, as well as that of 
Castille, is composed of several chambers or halls, 
two of which have more especially the affairs 
of administration under their direction, and 
one chamber is appropriated to the decision of.^ 
lawsuits. Like that of Castille, the council has 
its camera, which proposes to the king the' nomi- 
nation to places in Spanish America. The laws 
thgt govern the colonies also originate with 
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it, which having always been a permanent de- 
positary of those on which the constitution was 
founded, is certainly averse to any measures 
which might alter it. One of its laws confined 
the trade of Spain with her colonies to a single port, 

' which was at first Seville ; and when the Guadal- 
quivir became inaccessible to ships of great bur- 
den, the centre of this commerce was removed to 
Cadiz.- It is unnecessary to repeat what every body 
knows of the fleet formerly sent/o'r tfie supply 
of Mexico, and of the* gallwns that touched at 
Porto Bello. It wdll be sufficient to remember that 
they were continued till 1739, when, instead of 
galleons, register ships were substituted, without 
their sailing any more at fixed periods. But these 
ships, and the fleet for Mexico, continued to go 
from the port of Cadiz only. 

The coast of the Caraccas, however, received 
her supply elsewhere. Philip V had charged the 
company of Guispuscoa, of whom we have spoken 
before, with it j but they enjoyed the advantages 
of this exclusive privilege, without any formal 
concession of it. A bad adininistrationj in en- 
riching its agents and exciting .the complaints of 
the colonists, prepared its downfall. The loss 
which she experienced af the beginning of the 
American war, and- which at that time was 
estimated at fifteen hundred thousand piastres, put 
the finishing hand to it. She felt, and-prevailed in 
being disengaged from, the obligation of maintain- 
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ing guarda costas, which cost her 200,000 piastrcsa 
linnually, although they were of- no use. She 
has preserved the same means of trading totheCa- 
raccas, with great advantage, under’ the new re- 
gulations. 

The first trial made by Philip V was followed 
by others. Ferdinand VI, in 1755, had granted 
permission to a company of merchants at Barcelona 
to inakc^some expeditions to St. Domingo, Porto 
Rico, aiid Margaretta. But there were so many 
restrictions imposed, that* the company made no 
use of it. 

In 1763, the morning of a new day began to 
shine' on Spanish America. The inconvenience 
of confining the trade of such vast colonies, to 
a single port, and to periodical expeditions, had 
been frequently, but always vainly, represented to 
government. Two trials, at wide intervals, intimi- 
dated it. Under Charles V an attempt was made 
to establish a free trade, which, however, was 
soon after relinquished. .From 1748 to. 1754 
some register ships h.ad sailed from other ports 
than Cadiz; but numerous failures resulted from 
this measure, and the scheme was quickly abandon- 
ed. It was urged, that better laws, suited to the 
time and the nature of these expeditions, would 
prevent these ruinous rising speculations ; that 
America, when her wants and her resources were 
better known, would not present such, formidable 
obstacles; that the old routine exposed the colonics 
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16 A^aitioiiS monopoly on one liand, and on the 
odber left an opening for contraband trade. 

A tariff ^tabliahed in lyao seemed calculated 
'fcr-tfae advantage pf those engaged in this trade. 

■ . This tariff burdened the productions of the 
n^ber country with an export duty. A ridiculous 
doty, called palmh^ was established on bales, not 
in proportion to the qualify of the goods they 
contained, but to their bulk ; a duty which con- 
cealed the quantity and quality of foreign manu- 
ftictures that were embarked for the Indies. It 
imposed, in a word, a crowd of vexatious forma- 
lities on the fair trader ; and the smuggler joined 
to the advantage of eluding them, that of defrauding 
the customs of from 70 to 100 per cent, going and 
coming. The English had in this manner so 
profited by "smuggling, that after the peace of 
1763 it was worth twenty niillions of piastres to 
them per annum. 

The Spanish government at last opened its • 
eyes. But too often circumspect even to distrust, 
pradent even to tediousness, it was satisfied to 
try another experiment on a part of the colonies. 
In 1765 she permitted several, of her ports in 
Europe to trade directly with the Spanish Antilles, 
and the provinces of Campeachy, Martha, 
tttd Bio de la Hatha, A decree diminished the 
dtrtlhs of the tariff of 1720, and dispensed with 
formalities. ' ' 

The Spaniards at first did not eagerly embraco 
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this new measure. The- island Cuba became ti^ 
principal ol^/t of their timid speculationa>td*K 
could, it is true, when well cultivated, supply all 
Europe with sugar, but in 1770 did not iumsslt 
.even sufficient for the consumption of Spain only. 
Speculators have since become more courageous 
Government has given new encouragement to the . 
trade with the Havannah, particularly in facilitating^ 
the importation of negroes by a considerable dimi- 
nution in the duty formerly paid for them on thcic 
entry into the island. The company which under- 
took to furnish them exclusively was nearly ruined 
in this enterprise; but the new regulations soon 
put it in their power to repair their losses. The 
island of Cuba from that time has prospered veiy 
sensibly. She had always suffered under the con- 
duct of the exclusive company of the Havannah* 
Before 1765 she received hardly five or six vessels 
annually; and in 1778 more than two hundred 
were employed in her trade, and her crop of sugar' 
began already to exceed the wants of Spain. ^ . 

It was at this time scarcely two years that the 
ministry of the Indies had devolved on .Galvea, ,a 
despotic and austere man, but who was not without 
talents and spirit. He had traversed a great part of 
Spanish America, knew the character, the wishes,., 
the wants, and the resources of. the colonies, a^. . 
thought the time was come to free them fiom 
their heSvy shackles, and to procure to most 
them a free trade. ' ’ 
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ciHE«6uain«mfai(t:^ U.>entib«aoed*4hi(ffQfo(l(^J^^^ 
HjBMi^iaxicept Mexico.' 

^ ^e (l^^ie^cfthd 1 6 th itfOctolxr ac^ftfed^th 
porfg ofSbme, tadiz^M/fh^, 
Cai^agetw,- Alicint, 'T6rtoSa,^BjrceluiTi4 
^SfePffT'Aiftilei^-Gijoiir, Comnna, Paima in the^’^lStid 
XSf ^Mi^rba’, and Santa- Crdfe: in Teneriffc *. ' Trtib 
%fiSbayah8 alone,' on ’ 'account of tlieir' aversion to 
•‘(dfclrtoih-'’ftl(i^se^^^ aS -We’have alrfedSy satd,'ex- 
advantage. ’ 

■^' ‘^e*iatne regulation' cxldhded the free trade fo 
t5^'4lity-fcfuf^'|)Or(^^ in l^p^nlbh 'America, aqd 
'^vdured^*|{ich‘^ 0 'f tfte^ pdrts Wanted* it with a dj- 

^^ffSlidn brtlie dfuties. 

J'dd . “ju to iVif' . , *,' ' ' 

One of the i^rincjpal^^objpctsjof tins rc^u4,uqp 
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♦ ports are Knowt) m 5^in under tne name of 

8Mlipile^lbl4f ads^*et4<^^ ' 

AflMica* 


% IWM iiegalitiicM: 0 t^ imm|)eisr of 
Iwe^ good*) su«l9i is haSf-btitver iMib, 

silk stockings, diftt gently ^1 ii^oid fnerchtfi^i 
disc coming fixmi other oountries,' such ss wioO^ 
oils, brandy, and other articles known in Sfttio 
nndcr the name of caldos, were entirdy exclud* 
ed fiom the commerce of the Indies } and to . 
render this trade reciprocally advantageous, tl^ 
regulation of 1778 exempted from ooe^tbird of 
the duties* all vessels that were entirely loaded 
with national merchandise, and from all doty 
On exportation many Indian productions, such 
as cotton, ftigar, cochineal, indigo, cofTee, cop> 
per, bark, and all those irom South America as 
well as from the Philippine islands, which before 
had not been brought to Europe ; a long train 
of benefits which the New World promised to the 
Old, and which wid perhaps decide the grand 
question, ubether the discovery of America has 
been useful or hurtful to the human species. 
What compensations (if such they arc) for some 
odious presents she has made us ! bow many dif> 
fbrent woods, what minerals, what fruits, what 
new food, what' salutary «balsam';^ what shrubs, 
wliat flowers, what medicinal plants, what objects 
to increase our enjoyments and extenuate our evils, 
and consequently to ptp^ure to mao tbat pqrtajiW 
of moderati happiness of wbteb be is inaoieptibin 
<tn this <M|h I Why must ties poiiesaora of tbest 
TO^.fI. ■ . M ■ , 
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tr 42 a^res dtspen^ jthein , tX), Eui^pie polx wj|b. a 
spianpjg; h^ml r Wt^ tnusf they co^ throu|ph a 
maze of custom-house chicanery, as. if fate 
pronounced, irrevocably that the .evils should cpme 
to. us in torrents, and the good opiy ,in drops ?. 

llie precious metals, of which it would be, diffi- ‘ 
colt to decide to wbiclr of these t.wo dasseS,^ tj;^^. 
belong, made a separate article in the regulation of 
177S. formerly gold on entering Spain paid five, 
and silver ten per cent. These duties have been 
lowered to two and five and a half. 

• There are certain articles from their colonies 
necessary to the Spaniards, who either consume 
or manufacture them. The exportation of them 
to foreigners is entirely prohibited by the re- 
gulation ; such as silver in ingots, gold in axi ^ , 
form, spun cotton, timber, &c. 

America produces many more articles little 
known in .Europe, of which the mother country 
should favour the exportation from her ports. The, 
regulation which exempts theni from paying, 
duty on going but of the country extends t(iis 
exemption to their ex{x>rtation from Spain ;^uefai 
are woods, gums, (dants, and drugs, which ace 
abdndaht in America, and which, placed by »*• 
ture oi^t of the reach of the inhabjtapts of.t|)e 
old coutinetiL should long ago hffve . Ib^n made 
common py commerce, 

.t'ildi thii^e ^a9urpwba^.haye been 
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if this "mass of duties established in 1720 had 
remained, "ilie new regulation substitutes a 
single one in their place, which is a fixed part 
of the value of the merchandize. It is accom* 
panied with a tariff by which they are all valued, 
some by weight, sdch as iron ; others by measure, 
such as cloth ; others by the piece, such as stuffs; 
some by the dozen j those in short which can- 
not be yaljued in any of these ways, are rated 
according to the price current in the manufactory 
where they are made, if Spanish, or according to 
the prices in the port where they are embarked, if 
foreign. 

After these several valuations, which still leave 
sufficient scope for arbitrary decisions, the tariff 
subjects national goods to a duty of three per 
cent., and of seven on foreign, when cither th« 
one or the other are embarked for any of the prin- 
cipal ports of America, such as the Havamah^ 
Cartbagena, Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, le Cal- 
lao, Ariea, Guayaquil, Falparayso, and la Con- 
edition : and this duty is no more than one and 
a ‘half or four per cent, when the goods are 
intended for the. small ports called puertos 
menores. 

This regulation, wise as it appears, CKcited many 
complaints. If left, they Said, much undone with re- 
spect totheencoKiragementof national productions. 
It wss dictated ioiore by financial interest than 

If a 
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motives far the general good. Why arc foreigit 
articles, which for a long time the home manu- 
factories would not he able to make, such for 
instance as silk stockings, excluded from the trade 
with America ? Was it not inviting the Spanish 
manufacturers, convinced of their inability, to 
concert measures with foreigners to supply the 
defect ? And this necessary assistance, easy to be 
obtained in spite of prohibitions, would it not, 
whilst favouring at ♦he same time 

make ihei; stand still ? 

The mortifying Lrmalitics to which the shipping 
for America was 5ul)jectc<i were particularly at- 
. tacked: it was stated, that it was exposed to the ca- 
prices of partiality, and to the inconveniences of 
delay ; which joined to the evasion of a duty of 
seven per cent, going and coming, besides the 
absolute prohibition of certain articles, offered a 
great temptation to smuggling. 

Gould a trade, said the malcontents, be called 
/w, that was loaded with such shackles ; for every 
operation of which it vvanled the express per- 
mission of the minisler, a permission acquired 
by intrigue, and which tbc; ill-will or the delay of 
the intermediate agents might cause to come too 
late ? Instead of finding the advantages of Hber- 
ty, you found almost in every article of thk iaew 
regulation, prohibitions, . menaces, and punisli- 
ments. 
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These complaints were particularly made by the 
tnerch^nts £d Cadiz. They alone bad hitherto 
liad any connexion with the Spanish colonies ; they 
al' ne possessed la’^ge capitals for such distant 
expeditions, the returns of which, oficu long de- 
layed, were e posed to every danger. Their 
competitors, sr.id they, would at all events, to the 
loss of the commerce of Cadiz, expose themselves 
to ruinous enterprise^ witli )ut the fate of the co- 
lonist' bein'g an ilioraled. 

It wascasy to disco > cr amidst these sinister con- 
jectures, the voice of infc'cst. Experience has 
proved whether they wen ..HI founded. 

The tbiiowing will shr . the cticct this regulation 
had the lirst year, on 1 -c seven principal ports that 
had then taken a sl.aie jf'thc free trade., 


S’Mps zekieh sailed Anuunt nj 

in 1778. Iwtne jiiMidi, 

reals de v. 

Cadiz . . . G3 la, 308 ,007 
Corunna . . 25 2,787,071 

Barreloiia . . 23 6,531,035 

Malaga ... 31 3,4--5,.50-l 
St. Andero . 13 70'5,15.5 

Aiicant . . . 211 , 90 ^ 

BantaCruz dc 

Teneritie . 9 1,206,62.5 

' ToTiL... 170 28,036,619 


A-wu/it of Dutt) paid, 
foreign. 

n>als. ih. reals, m. 

36,901,940 2,077,060 

2,073,OUi 1 287,397 30 

2,100,520 3 33.5,300 14 

5i9,aS5 144,7,39 24 

3,992,295 18 306,482 18 

92,340 12,948 10 

09,435 23 

40,278,342 22 3,833,424 15 
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feitirned from Sf ami America in ijytt 


fortiionthichtiey Number ^luetfgoodt Thitythey 


returned, ef vet- returned. paid, 

selt. 

teals. reels. 

Cadie 57 34,410,285 975,534 

Corunna.. 21 27,333,132 1,725,460 

Barcelona 25 4,308,551 77,271 

Malaga 10 989,829 4,791 

Saint Andero 8 4,594,099 33,612 

Alicant....* 8 1,195,827 O 

Santa Cruz deXeneritfe 6 1,726,568 111,197 

Total 135 74,558,293 2,927,857 


Ten years afterwards this trade was very 
considerably increased. Twelve ports instead 
of seven had embraced it. The exportation 
of home goods had quintupled; that of, fo- 
reign merchandize trebled and the returns 
. from America were augmented more than nin^ 
tenths. , , , 

It is by an exhibition of such views, better than 
by any reasoning, that the prosperity of a country 
can be judged of. The reader will compare 
the year 1778 with that of 1788. . 
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J^exe. of. ii.e.JS^anisi> ./tmerjcan tradf in 


J^ames the 

Falue of’ hoT^ 

Value of foreign Valu^qf the 


goods. 

goods. 

TCturiisfrwi 




" America* 


reals. 

reals. 

reals. 

Sevtll^s* <..•••••• 

3,8U,039 

573,688 

129,970 

<Jad4x 

91,252,4127 

121,533,827 

635,315,832 



12,752.045 

1,347,354 

11,8(^,524 

Barceicxift . ^ . . . * * : 

29,d88,392 

2,083,317 

35,446,496 

Corunna 

91.993,537 


81,625,588 

Saint Sebastian •• 

36-1,547 

3,179,534 

11,355,430 

Tnrtosa •.•••••• 

864,384 

14,464 

.245,235 

8»nt Andero .... 

5,082.866 

11, 377 .950 

26,295,925 

Oljon..., 

61,775 

1,131,992 

042,091 

yAbesant • • f 

542.576 

32,600 

635,11.0 

Pnlma 

598,875 


274,095 

Canaries 

2,210,576 

1,319,624 

2,863,437 

• • • 

158,223.039 

142,494,290 

804,693,733 


Froirt this view it results t^at in 1788 the value 
■of the exports for Spanish America rc>is. 
'was . . ....... 360,717,2^9 

Returns to Europe amounted 
to . ... 804,693,733 

, -T^ercfate the, returns hwe qxr 

ceeded.tbe exporte by . • . » - v. , 593 ^ 97 ^»?<* 4 - 

What better proof can be given of the advan- 
tages of the American trade as well to Spaniards 
as foreigners ? Can it be said that the regulations 
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of 1778, itxiperfecl as they are, have not^cofrtri- 
boted to the welfare of the colonies ? Ei’cn the 
finances have gain^ considerably, 
r In 1778 the total of the diJti«*«; on reals, 

exports and imports emonnted to 6, 761, *91 

In i788'^ht:y amountec) to . . 55.456,949 

Increase , , , , ... 48. 695, 658 

Notwithstanding the evidence of the saiuiary 
effects the regulations of 1778 had prodviced, it 
was this same year, 1788, the object of severe cri- 
ticism from Spaniards the most enlightened. The 
regulations were reprobated tor having still left a 
great scope, for contraband trade ; and they at- 
tempted to prove it by a statement somewhat dif- 
ferent from that we have made. 

Before 1778, said they, the contraband w'as 
.almost balf the trade of Mexico, and much more 
than half that of Terra Firma and the province of 
Buenos Ayres. Therefore a great quantity of 
piastres struck in America went immediately to 
foreign nations. : 

It is for instance well known, that from 1767 
to 1778, inclusive, there were 
coined . . . . . . .. . . . 187,5794,51 

Of which entered Spainronly . 105,889,652 

Tne difference between imports * 

and exports . 83,689,799 

have therefore been taken from America by dan-^ 
destine commerce. 
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Well, contiotted. these austere cetrsorat of ;t6o 
new regulationsy the smugghng 'trade .seeuQs M 
have been still augmented since that ticid. ; •: r 
It was calculated that' during the Vrx : years 
posterior to the establishment of the* free trader 

FlPTY-SIJk. MILLIONS THREE HTTKIT&B:) AND 
TWENTY-SIX THOUSAND AND TWS TY-N NE 

HARD PIASTRES, near the whole of the coined 
piastres, were exported from America, i. e, near 

NINE lMrX.LrOMS POUR HUNDRED THOUSAND 

annually ; whilst during the ten preceding 3 ear« 
there went out by the same way no -nore thaa 

EIGHTY-THREE MI ELIONS SIX HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-NINE THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED ANp 
ninety-nine PIASTRES, being EIGHT MIL- 
LIONS POUR HUNDRED THOUSAND LESS pCf 

annum. 

Would not one, according to them* from this 
difference draw /lednetions unfavourable to th(,’ 
establishment of the free trndc ? ' 

' And how, continue they, should the regula- 
tions of 1778 not favour smuggling? Soutli 
America has such immense coasts, that go\«ni- 
ment, notwithstanding the strictest vigilance of its 
agents^ cannot sufficiently guard them. Although 
tlus regulation has diininisbed a great Dumber of 
ex^nses on direct commerce, it has left enough 
to, e.nta.ble-jstrangers to go and sell their gpo^ 
t^enuselves to the colonists twepty and twenty* 
five per cent, cheaper than the ‘Spaniards* To 
favour the home manufacture-;, it iias laid a duty 
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■ ef'ilbtirteen per cent, on foreign goods, which has 
been soginented in 'some ports of America with 
7 five, eight, and even ten per cent. Thus, con^ 
ridenng the difference in money, the total of 
Ihis doty is- carried as high as forty.hve and 
fifty per cent. 

Two posterior alterations in the r^ulation have 
ftillsrnore favoured the contraband trade: 

ist. A new tariff, published in 1782, -laid a 
dnty on foreign goods on their cntCtifig into 
Spain, and she is obliged to take from foreigners, 
fi>r her coionies, linens, the greatest part of the 
eloths, thread, many silk>stuffs, all the mercery 
nnd haberdashery, crystals, all sorts of coarse wool* 
lens.} in short, more than two-thirds of the con- 
aomption of her colonies; all of <hem articles which, 
besides the duties they pay on entering America, 
depart from Europe charged with fourteen, twenty, 
and twenty-five per cent., according to the value 
aet upon them at their admission into Spain. 

sd. The alteration of the naoney has influenced 
the exchange, which always regulates itself by 
. the intrinsic value of coin. 

Besides, do not the colonists prefer grvii^ 
their ingots to foreigners in exchange for their 
goods, to carr}’ing them to the mint, wbicb bis «a 
profit on all metals she receives, w'hethergold or 
silver I- Why should not the duty of four per cent, 
on all money exported from Spain be an ^ in- 
ducement to fraudulent cmnmerce, which escapes 
the payment of it ? 
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Another circunastance favours what we ‘have 
advanced. It is the facility granted to Louisiana to 
trade with foreigners *. This colony receivea 
directly from Europe many more articles than she 
consumes. It may easiiy,bc guessed liow she dis- 
poses of the overplus. 

Finally, the inhabitants of :tbe Spanish islands 
having the liberty of trading with the American 
continent, profit from the vicinity of tl>8 foreign 
island» to receive from them many sorts of goesds 
which they introduce into the Spanish colo- 
nies. 

It might be objected to the censurers of the free 
trade, that most id' these circumstances existed 
before its establishment ; that it has the ^vatu 
tageover the old institution, of having diminished 
the duty oO many goods; that it has in many 
instances lightened the fotlers of the Spanish 
and American trade: it must, therefore, appear 
asionisbing, and even inexplicable, that the don- 
trabaud trade should have increased since the rc. 
gulation of 1778. But they will undoubtedly 
reply, thntas the points from which the expedittona 
may be fitted out are multipl'ted, as also the placca 
for their reception, the means of eluding the 
obligations imposed on the legal trade iire aug- 
mented in proportion. . : : , 

Besides, th^ do not conclude from all their ac- 

* This inconvenience at least hgus beaset! since the cession 
of Louisiana to France, and her sale of it to the United 
States. ‘ ^ 
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cus»tions that the free tr.icle should be abolished, 
but only that it has beeti established in such a 
ftianner as to leave much temptation to smuggling, 
and that we ought not to be surprised at finding it 
augmented rather than diminished. 

In fact, it is evident that the Spaniard, even 
■when he buys his goods from the manufacturer, 
cannot get them into any of the Span>-b ports but 
at an cj^pense from which the fore igner is ex- 
empted in his own country. The ficighf'ahd the 
insurance he pays are more by three or four per 
cent, than the English, Dutch, or French pay, 
which however, in truth, is nearly counterbalanced 
by the extra expenses on foreign smuggled goods 
before they come into the hands of the consumer. 
Thus then arc the goods in the hands of the 
smuggler at about the same price as they are in 
the hands of the Spanish fair trader. The first 
nausf pay the freigljt to the American port, the 
expense of unloading, and run the hazard of 
confiscation. But the second must at least pay 
a duty of fourteen per cent. , on importation 
into Spain, seven per cent, on exportation! 
snd another seven per cent, on entering an Ame- 
rican port : which makes in the whole near 
thirty per cent, for the king’s duties only, whilst 
the srhuggler has no more expenses than three .or 
:^ur per cent, freight. .He can insure against all 
danger till the goods arc safely introduced inioNqw 
|^ih,,3nd the province of Guatirnala,. for four per 
cent. Therefore, there remains an advantage fof 
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IiTtn of twCn(y-two per cent, over the Spanish Fair 
trader ; and this without reekoning the profit that 
the first has on his returns, which consist of the 
precious productions of the country, or of metals 
which be exports without paying any duty. 

To put the Spanish trader on a par with the 
foreign smuggler, government should not chargtf 
more than six per cent, oh all goods sent to New 
Spain. Without this, how' can be sell on equal 
terms with the Frc; ' , who, since the revolution, 
pay no duty on exports, and who will in future 
be moderately rated ; with the Dutch, who 
pay ■'o more than one per cent, on exportation j 
with tuo nos. who have a free port at St Tho- 
mas’s; with the rr>n*>v of whose produc- 

tions go out free dt duty, and who for the others 
pay two, four, or at most five per cent. ? 

For the Spanish islands and the neighbouring 
coasts the duties on goods ought to be still lower, 
in order to counterbalance the facility which their 
situation presents to srnuggling. 

To indemnify for this diminution of the financesi 
fieavicr duties might be laid on goods sent to 
Buenos Ayres, and still more on those for Peru j 
smuggling being much less easy for tlie f 'st- 
meotioned of these colonies since the Portuguesn. 
settlement of St. Sacrament, oppocito to Buetics 
Ayres, has been destroyed, and is still .ess so foe 
Peru and Chili. 

Spanish merchandise ought at most to he sub- 
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jdcted to no more duty than two per cent. ThJ5 
sad^tice might at first sight appear a little alarming 
to the royal revcnuesj for it seems that the truism of 
Swift, which he expresses in so severe a manner, 
that in the arithmetic of the custom-house two tind 
two (h not make four^ is hot yet known in Spain. 
Bat if, in consequence of this diminution, fright- 
ful on the first aspect, it should result that Ihe goods 
now carried to the colonies in a contraband, man- 
ner should henceforth take the legal road to get 
there, it would certainly follow that, in losing part 
of the customs, the Country would accomplish oft 
the other band the annihilation of smuggiing, the 
revival of its commerce, and even the preserva- 
tion of its cofonies, which are now much in danger 
from this clandestine and continual communication 
with foreign nations. 

Ixt the Spanish government observe besides, 
that she provides for both the civil and military ad- 
ministration of the colonies; for the expenses of ‘ 
public works, religious institutions, and other 
Jess important concerns ; that these expendi- 
tures arc by no means covered by the exportation- 
lax of the Indians, nor even by the tax bn mines; 
that commerce is the only advaptage which Spain, 
refeeives from her tolonies ; and if this should ai 
last be roindd by the eontrahand trade, sbe " 
would be obliged to abandon them for want 6f 
means to provide for the expenses attendant on 
tWe^r anpport.’ ^his would not perhaps be a vei^ 
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great evil for her ; but since her honour, ill or'wdl 
understood, still prescribes to her to preserve them, 
let her avoid the rocks on which, sqoncr or later, 
this possession, more glitteriug than useful, musk 
split. 

If even there were means to prevent smuggling 
and ^ct preserve the present duties, still tlm ' 
system of alleviating the shackles must be adopted, 
because it would augment the consumption in 
Spanish* America, and consequently benefit the 
mother country. Gkivernmcnt knows that, in 
spjte of her prohibitions, manufactures of coarse 
cloth have been established in the province 
of Quito; painted cloth, lace, hats, and other 
articles are also made in New Spain. Ifct tbeI!luFO> 
pean goods reacii there at a more moderate price, 
and these manufactories will fall to the ground 
of themselves. Their productions could not be 
disposed of even in the colonies, if the European 
goods got there le>5s encumbered with duties. Let 
the colonies moreover have the full liberty of ex- 
porting their raw materials, and they will lose no- 
tllhig . by this change in the objects of tlicir in- 
dustry. Agriculture is sufiicient to employ them, 
and^to procure for tl|em every convenience of life. 
With the overplus :of the various and prepioua 
productions ofibeir soil, the mother country migbk 
purchase the productions of the soil and the 
industry^ of the rest of Europe. Herjee would result 
.aopmmercial intercourse. advaotageoas .tu.J)Q(l^ 
2 
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IKOrids, wbi(;h would strengthen the bonds of a'mitjt 
between the mother country and her coionies* aod 
{>rocure to the latter such bappincss as nature 
aeeins to have intended tor them. She has given 
them irnmensd forests, extensive and fertile plains, 
and a middling population. Manufactures cantiof 
prosper in such countries. Any thing which 
prevents the inhabitants from breaking up their 
untiiled ground, and adopting cveiy kind of culti- 
vation suited to their soil, produces the dreadful 
inconvenience of shutting them up in towns, and 
consigning their fields to desolation. 

Whatever may be the case with all these as- 
sertions, the Spanish colonies have incontestably 
improved since the establishment of the free trade. 
It even appears that from the year 1788, the time 
when the complaints on the increase of smuggling,* 
which we have related, were made, the incon- 
venience has much lessened. The returns of 1791 
were cited to me as a proof of it. In this year no 
less than twentv-two millionsof hard piastres arriv- 
ed in Spain, as well from Peru as Mexico. And it is 
well known tlial Mexico in later times furnishel% 
one year with another,- from twenty to twenty- 
two millions of piastres, and^ Peru five or six. 
Total twetiiy-six to Itvenfy-eiglA millions *. If from 

♦The following are some details, drawn from rety good 
sonfoes, of the produce of the AUiericaa mines anterior to tlw 
revolutionaty* wur, which lias conskietabfy vm^ened the cosk^ ' 
aexioa bctwei^h Spaio and her colonies. •’ -'V ' 



this total you dediict ' same for the^ apeeW 

necessaty for the circulation of Itte cttuntry, it ivtll 


lo 1790 there were struck at Ae miat in Mexico^ pi- 


astres in gold . r V 

In silver • • • 17^43p,644. 

Total... « i« , 18,057,688 

In 1789^ there were coined at Lima 7^5,762 piast," 

i^ld ac^ silver ’3,;57o,OC)0 

Total 4,335,762 



And in 1790^ well as silver 5,162,240 


The year the minos of Potosi produced 
2,204 marks of gold, making 299,249 
piastres 5 and 462,609 marks of silver, with 
which were coincsd 3,923,173, which alto- 


gether make • 4,22if,422 

Besides, there were coined ,at Santiago, 
in Chili, 721,754 piastres of gold, and 
146,132 ofsilver; together 867,8Stf 


Summary of the year 1790 : - r; 

Mexico 18,057>688 , , 

Lima 5,162,240 

fttdsi ; 4,222,4^2 

C3iUi 867,886 

•toiTAL? 28,310,236 

m'.mm ,. i. r, . ' • 

Tlie general statement of the produce of 6ie Spanish Ame- 


rican mines was, therefore, in 179O, 28,310,236 piastres ; of 
which there were only 4,020,000 in gold, without reckoning 
those that have been discovered this year in tte vwe-^royaliy 
of Santa Fe. r. 
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be seen that very little remains for fraudulent ex* 
portation. It cannot, moreover, be doubted, that 


In the same year the vice-royalty of Bucnos-Ayres counted 
30gold mines, 27 of silver, ^ of tu>pper, 2 of tin, and 7 of lead; 
but their product is not known. 

[Note of the third edition.) 

Second note of the fourth edition. 

We have now, in 1805. several additions and modifications 
to make to the foregoing note. We owe them in a great 
measure to the politeness of the most interesting of modern 
t Mvellers, to a gentleman not less estimable for his morals than 
for the variety of his knowledge, and for his enlightened 
and indefatigable zeal, I mean M. de Humboldt. 

At the time when Spain began to work her mines, and a 
great while after, she obtained no more than tw^o or three mil* 
lions of piastres per annum ; at present the annual produce may 
be valued, ns well in gold as silver, at thirty-five millions of 
hard piastres : (;f these, 

Mexico alone gives twenty-two 

Peru six 

New Grenada or Santa Fe two 

Chili , 

Vice-royalty of Buenos -Ay res or Rio 
de la Plata, containing tlie famous 
Potosi, three 

The principal niines of America, then, ar^ those of New 
Spain, or Mexico : the richest of all is Guanaxoata, the name of 
a city cpntsiinlng 70,000 inhabitants; \chrch alone produces 

from 5 to 6 millions of piastres. Then come those of Zacate- 
Cas/Gatorze, and Heal del die nearest to Mexico, capital 

ci the vice-royalty. ^ 

* Tho pmducctif dll these xtiinesr of gold and silver has 4n« 
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since 1778 there hare been exported from Spain 
for America, more wine, fruit, and manufac- 
tured goods than formerly; that many produc- 

creased in a prodigious degree during the course of tlie last 
century. 

In 1700 the produce on an average 


was 5,000,000 hard piastres; 

In 1750 10,000,000 

In 178 ^ 1(),000,000 

In 1796 25,000,000 

And now it is 35,000,000 


It has been calculated that since the conquest till 1 804 the 
mint at Mexico alone has coined no less than. , 1 , 920 , 000,000 
What the proportion of gold and silver of this total produce 
is, will appear from the fidlowing. 

Mexico, properly speaking, has no gold mines. There is 
only to the north of this vice-royalty a new colony settled, 
‘'•ailed Sonora, which produces, not in gold from the mines, but 
in gold dust, to the yearly amount of .... 700,000 hard piastres. 

The mines of Popayan in New Gre- 
nada, under which name are compre- 
hended those of Choco, Guamoca, and 


(juilichao, amount to 1 , 900,000 

The mines of Chili produce 2,000,000 


Those of Peru (which is hardly cre- 
dible, judging from their reputation) . • 500,000 

. Total of the produce in gold. • 5,100,000 

Tlierefbre more than 30 millions remain for that of the 
silver names. 

In comparing the two preceding notes, the results of which 
are not essentially different, we think a precise notion may be 
formed of the actu^ pioduce of all the mines in Spanish 
America. 


N % 
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tions hitherto unknown come from the Spanish 
colonics ; that those which used to come only in 
small quantities are now nriuch multiplied, such as 
tobacco, sugar, co^ee ; that (he culture of sugar in 
Cuba has been greatly improved, although still 
far below the prosperity to which it may rise ; and 
lastly, the communication betw'een the mother 
country and the colonies is beconoe much more 
frequent: which we may see from this one cir- 
cumstance. Before the year 1778 the fleet and 
galleons sailed every three years. Consequently 
a merchant found not only great difliculty, but 
was put to great expense, that his ship might 
be one in the expedition, which admitted of no 
more than from twelve to fifteen. In the course 
of 1791 no less than ninett-nine sailed from 
Spain to the colonies. 

The question, then, about the advantages of a 
free trade is most satisfactory decided. 

At first the minister for the Indies thought pro- 
per tiot to extend it to Mexico, which remained 
eight years subjected to' the old way of periodical 
supply. When he thought himself sufficiently 
furnished with proofs that he had nothing to fear 
from a free trade with this vast colony, with which 
he was better acquainted than any other, he buf- 
fered her to participate in 1786 in the advantages 
of the regulations of 1778, limiting the qban- 
tity of goods to be sent there eveiy year to six 
thousand tonsi a ridiculous restriction, which 
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is one of t])e numerous proofs of the taste of 
Galvez for the regulating system. 

I have closely observed this ambitious minister. 
He was extremely laborious, very intelligent, and 
personally disinterested.' He bad also some claim 
to talents for administration. But to these he joined 
the most repulsive manners and the imperiousness 
of a vizir. He certainly had the power without 
incurring the danger attached to that title. Charles 
III placed an entire confidence in him. This 
monarch, though truly virtuous, was not exempt 
from singularities. He looked upon himself as a 
great soldier, and consequently determined eveiy 
thing that related to the army and the plans of 
a campaign. But with respect to other de» 
partments, including that of his conscience, he 
left them blindly to the management of those who 
were charged with them; and none of his ministers, 
with an appearance of deference to superior inteU 
lect in the sovereign, has profited more by this 
modest cession than Galvez. Marshal Duras had 
known him during his embassy in Spain, and had 
appointed him solicitor for the French nation,whicb 
at Madrid is not an idle appointment, although it 
has lately been suppresspd. This brought him in 
continual connexion with the French and with 
their ambassador. We do not perhaps gain by 
closer acquaintance. Certain however it is, that 
these multiplied communications with the French 
nation have not prevented him from conceiving 

3 
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for- ker -an aversion, which he but awkwardly dis- 
guised under protestations of friendship. M. 
d’Ossun had deserted him. He had advantageously 
introduced him to the marquis, de Grimaldi, who in 
the year 1763 was appointed minister for tweign 
affairs, and even to Charles 111 , whom be had follow- 
ed from Naples to Madrid. He contributed much 
to the appointment of Galvez to an important com- 
mission in Mexico, wliere be displayed his domi- 
neering and enterfM'ising character, and v/here the 
intoxication of power, joined to the fatigue of an 
extremely > active employment, brought on Ifon 
an illness that was accompanied and followed by 
several acts of insanity. On bis return to Spain 
his labours were rewarded, and he was avenged 
for all the charges that bad preceded him to Eu- 
rope by the appointment of minister for the Indies ; 
i. e. by the greatest and most unlimited power that 
a man,^ who is not a sovereign, can exercise on 
the globe. In this place be preserved for M. 
d^Ossun aH the outward marks of gratitude, and 
fortheFrench nation the language of atTection. But 
he bad a rooted jealousy and hatred towards her^ 
of which he has given mere than one proc^. Hi» 
despotic temper was irritated by the slightest con- 
tradiction. His administration seemed to be the ark 
of the covenant, which might not be* touched with 
impunjty. Every one rash enough to reveal oreven 
to discover the springs of it was odious to him. It.^iwaS' 
with tbegreatest reluctancethat be foigaveRcfoertsoik 
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liis work on America. He constantly retarded the 
translation of it, under pretence that it should not 
appear unaccompanied by a supplement, in which 
he (Grlvez) would reestablish the truth, from which 
the English author, othenvise very correct, had too 
often deviated. He died before he had finished this 
work, perhaps before he had seriously thought of it. 
But whenever Raynal's Histoire fbilosophiqiie was 
mentioned in his presence, he flew into the most vio* 
lent pasS^ion ; and I have heard him utter the most 
horrid imprecations against some Frenchmen who 
had abused the temporary permission of residing 
on the coast of Cumana, tor the purpose of intro- 
ducing there some sets of ibat iirferml %oork. 

Galvez displayed the same imperious and violent 
character in all the branches of his vast administra- 
tion. But it is still a question with enlightened 
Spaniards, whether be has done more good than evil 
to the colonies ; although great activity and even a 
strong wish to act for the best cannot be denied 
him. It is at least certain that although against 
bis inclination, he developed their disposition to 
independence: and being too eager to prove that 
an able minister could render them useful to the 
revenues of the mother country, to which they had 
for a long time been only a burden, he provoked 
by an augmentation of taxes, and by the bad choice 
of bis agents, an insurrection which broke out 
in *781 in the vice-royalty of Santa Fe. The 
^me causes produced soon after one still more 
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seriousin Peru j andit was only by sanguinary means, 
and by the punishment of its intrepid leader Tupa- 
camaro, that that insurrection was quelled. And at 
what time did hc'choose to sour the minds of the 
Spanish colonies?^ The same in which the English 
colonies shook off the yoke of Great Britain, for 
grievances perhaps not so heavy. To establish and 
to collect the new taxes which he had planned, he 
employed sixteen thou sand people, who by their sa- 
laries and malversation absorbed the whol<5 jlroduce. 
Ip the mean while he boasted with effrontery that 
he had raised the revenues of the Spanish colo- 
nics from five to eighteen millions of piastres, whilst 
towards the end of his administration govern- 
ment was obliged to send assistance in money 
(shuados) to the Philippine islands, to Porto-Rico, 
St. Domingo, Louisiana, and even sometimes to 
the Havannah. 

It must however be allowed that he laboured 
with success for the revival of the Spanish co- 
lonies; that Trinidad, Louisiana, the Philippines, 
and particularly Mexico^ owe to him the beginning 
of their prosperity. — Wshall give a rapid view of 
what he did for these colonies, or at least sho\Y 
the advanta^obs change during his ministry. 
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CHAPTER VIIJ. 

Measures taken veith respect to LoiAsiana. Of thn 
cession of Saint Domingo to France. RecenS 
prosperity of Trinidad. Treaty of the negroes 
Viith Spain. 

AS soon as Louisiana was ceded by France 
to Spain*, who had subdued it by the most 
odious means, the recollection of which will 
long renriain amongst the unfgrtpnate colonists, 
the court of Madrid thought of adopting some fa- 
vourable measures to make them forget the yoke. 

Since 1768, she exempted from all export du- 
ties the goods which that colony received from 
Spain, and also those she could export, and sub- 
|ected these to a duty of only four per cent, on 
their entry into Spain ; Jbut as they were chiefly 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, pnd particularly furs, and 
did not find a great sale in the mother country, it 
was settled that French vessels, might come to load 

^ The retrocession of Louisiana by Spain to France, and the 
gale which France soon after made of it to the United Slates, 
will create a new aspect for this important colony ; but a view 
of what she was before this change of dominion may still be in- 
teresting, and we thought we ought not to suppress it. 

(iVo/e io the edition of 1603.) 
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with them at New Orleans, provided they arrived 
in ballast. This restriction was so often eluded, 
that the ^nish government felt the necessity 
of discontinuing it. At the same time it was 
observed that t^ -furs of the northern part of 
Louisiana could only be exchanged for Frendi 
merchandise. 

The regulation of lyyS added to the privileges 
of Louisiana the total exemption of duties on their 
furs during ten years. In 1782, Pensacola and 
West Florida having been added to the possessions 
of Spain in the Gulf of Mexico, it was established, 
that for ten years importations from French ports 
should be permitted, as also the return of the 
produce of these two colonies ; and th*at the arti- 
cles both of import and export should pay no more 
than six per cent, duty; that even in case of ne- 
cessity their inhabitants might go to the French 
West India islands for provisions ; that the negroes 
they could procure from islands in amity should 
pay no duty of entry. The regulation expressly 
stipulated that all tj^. foreign goods imported 
into Louisiana should be consumed there. This, 
restriction has also certainly been evaded; for there 
have since been so many expeditions made to 
New Orleans, that the speculators must-have been 
rwned if there was no other marts for disposing 
of their cargoes than Louisiana. 

It was immediately discovered that the regular . 
tion of 178a required some extensions. It should . 
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eonfine Louisiana, with respect to her trade, 
to France alone. If we . could have provided 
her with all she wanted, we might have en- 
grossed the produce of the 'investments made 
fraudulently by the way of Florida and the north 
of the Missisippi ; and we should at the same 
time have procured at a low price the indigo, 
the furs, castor skins, and 'the other productions 
of Louisiana. But these people likewise con- 
sumed 6dme foreign articles, such' as Silesian 
linens, English checks, tin plates, &c. To en- 
gross the whole profit of this new order of things 
our government should have granted the free 
transit of these goods, which should then have been 
embarked in our ports directly for Louisiana. The 
Spanish minister had intrusted M. Maxent, fa- 
ther-in-law to general Galvez, with the negotia- 
tion, of whom the minister of that name had great 
reason to be proud as a nephew, for the brilliant 
talents he displayed in the American war. He had 
prepared for the prosperity of Louisiana by thcmild- 
ness and wisdom of his adroinrstration; and he was 
afterwards promoted to' the vice-royalty of Mexico, 
but taken away by a premature death from his Inter- 
esting family and from hiscoimtry . Oiir government, 
blinded by financial views; did not Accept the pro- 
positions ofM. Maxent; and the court of Madrid 
was obliged to extend the privilege which was 
bdbre exclusively ours, to several other foreign 
ports, such as Amsterdam, Ostend, Genoa, &c. 
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This circumstance, however, did not prevent 
tjs from haying engrossed almost the whole com- 
merce of Louisiana until the time of the rupture. 
We even maintained two commissaries in that 
colony, who watched over the interest of our 
merchants. 

We are told that since the peace its retrocession 
has been agitated that even Spain, who it w'as 
thought must object to it, was very much dis- 
posed to consent to it ; and that the ' obstacles 
haife arisen on the side of our government, which 
insisted on the strict execution of the treaty of 
Bale. Could it believe that this distant posses- 
sion in the interior of the Gulf of Mexico, which 
had • formerly cost us so much to provide for 
in our maritime wars, should have occasioned 
us nothing but inconvenience ? that, oqr former 
relations being restored, it could be as useful to 
us as when it was our own ? that in our hands it 
would have become a source of quarrels between 
us and our allies, to whom the contraband trade 
ivhicb she would faci|i^e, is, and will long be, an 
object of terror ? Q>uld it have thought that this 
jsequisition would be incompatible with the good un- 
derstanding which without doubt we wish to main- 
tain with an enterprising people, with whom it 
would have- been perhaps difficult to be at tbe.^me 
time the ^lly and the neighbour ? Finally, the Lou^ 


* This was written in 1802* 
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slanlans, who have a long time regretted our domi- 
nion, but who have been several years happy under 
the Spaniards; and who moreover 'arc no longer, 
as in 1769, a colony of brothers -to us, but a kind 
of people composed of several European nations and 
attached to their country ; — I say, theSe inhabitants 
of Louisiana would not perhaps have willingly ex- 
changed their actual situation for the honour of 
making a part of the French republic. Devoted 
exclusiv'^y to connnerce and industry, they have 
probably rhore need of tranquillity than of glory,- 

Louisiana, however, differs very little from what 
she was when ceded to Spain. Her principal station 
New Orleans, contained then five or six thou- 
sand inhabitants. In 1793 it had not more than 
eightthousand without counting the negroes, which 
amounted in all the colony to twenty-five thousand; 
and the whole of the white population might be 
estimated at twenty thousand. Trie great ma- 
jority are still French. Besides those in the civil 
and military employments, who arc Spaniards, 
there are few of that nation;* The free A.mericans 
have established settlements amongst the Natchez, 
wherethey have successfully introduced the English 
mode of culture. Lastly, there are on the right batik 
of the Missisippi some Germans, who, after the 
Americans, are the best husbandmen in the colony. 

This excepted, the cuUmtion of Louisiana is very 
confiped ; and it is only tobacco and indigo that 
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have arrived at any perfection. Sh^ hdvrever haa 
a tolerable exportation ; before the rupture with 
France it might be estimated at 8 j4oo,ooo Kvres 
per annum. But with the exception of that fiart 
of the trade which some greedy govemora ap- 
propriate to Ihefnselves the profit, we are told, 
goes entirely to foreign merchants, who establish 
themselves at New Orleans merely to make their 
fortunes, and who return afterwards to thdr own 
country. This is a vexatious circumstance; for it 
deprives the colony of a capital without which she 
can undertake nothing, and hinders her from taking 
advantage of the treasures nature has given her. 

These are so striking and so multifariousi, that, 
when known, we are tempted to excuse our fore- 
fiithers, who were led astray by the deceiving illo* 
sions \irith which the name of Missisippi was sur- 
rounded. Take the following sketch. 

Louisiana is under one of the finest climates of 
the earth. She is watered in her greatest extent 
by a river which adds to the fertiKfy bf her' soil, and 
whose vast outlet is $|rourable to the exportatioa 
of her produce. : ■ 

At the head of these productions should- be 
reckoned tobacco^ which is much superior to i^at 
of Virginia or Maryland. There arc expdried an- 
nually on account of the king of Spain about three 
millions of pounds, which at ten sous the pound 
make a 'Sum of a million and a half of liVtts. 
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Tbis excellent tobacco the king of Spain might 
get at half the price/ if he would permit the colony 
of Kentucky to enter into competition with that 
of Louiaana. 

The iudigo oi Louisiana is as good as that of 
St. Domingo, and consequently mnch superior to 
that of Carolina. Before the Spanish war with 
France, a great quantity was already sent into 
that country ; the annual produce was estimated at 
five hutflired thousand pounds weight, which at 6 
livres lo sous the pound make this article of ex* 
portatiop amount to 3,250,000 livres. 

Furs have been for some years the principal 
object of commerce in Louisiana. From 1765 to 
1778, it is calculated that there were annually ex* 
ported to the amount of about four millions of 
livres : but this trade is diminished one half from 
the cause before assigned ; for no sooner have 
the merchants enriched themselves than they 
disappear, taking with them a capital which is 
^solutely poce^ry for 4he fur trade. The 
savages with, whom it is j^st profitably car* 
ried on are the Missouri3,^wbo bring the -pro* 
duce^of their hunting to of. Louis, a settle* 
meat almost entirely French, and well known 
in the surrounding country. If Louisiana had 
more ports, she might derive great profit from 
tbe ^ and pitch of an excellent quality which the 
inji^bilants collect, particularly in those parts 
which lie between New Orleans and Mobile. 

6 
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She has also a great abundance of timber: 
what is annually exported in masts, planks, 
&c. is estirpated at 8qo,ooo livrcs. Many 
small vessels also,, and even ships of four hundred 
Tons burden, are built and sold at New Orleans, 
which are valued as much for strength as cheap* 
ness. Their cedars are of the best quality ; 
white, green, and red oaks are abundant, and, 
very tall, large, and close-grained : lastly, the 
cypre‘ts makes very good masts, which ibrm also 
an article for exportation. Another more con- 
siderable is that of planks, pipe-staves, See, which 
are sent in great quantities tp the Antilles. They 
construct, one year with another, more than a 
hundred thousand sugar-^sks for the consump* 
tion of the Havannah } and they have about 
fifty two-savv-mills, which are put in motion by the 
rising of the tide. 

Innumerable herds of cattle furnish them 
meat in abundance, and hides and tallow are 
become articles of exportation. In ^nc, if tbejy 
had opportunitief^ they might c\port iorteSf wax, 
wool, hemp, and even silk, all of the best quality ; 
nof to mention rice, peas, maize, &c. inferior 
objects' of exportation, but which, joined tp naval 
stbreS, would produce annually about 400 thousand 
liyreS. The ‘culture of cotton, which prospered 
af the tirRe of the cession, appears to have been 
aiitndoncd since. 

The greatest part of this unsettled trade was 
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carried on b^)re fbe rupture by French adv^o* 
ture>‘s established in Louisiana, who annually sent 
to France five or six vessels with indigo, furs>and 
piastres, also about sixty small craft toSt.Domingo^ 
and sotnl* to Mirfinique and GuadaloupCt laden 
wHh wood, rice, pulse, pitch and tar, tobacco, and 
particularly piastres ; and these returned with all 
fcorts of European goods, and 'with negroes. 

It is at first sight an inexplicable phtenomenon, 
that a colony so well endowed by nature ; a colony 
on whose acedunt alone the'mother country has 
degradedj herself for these thirty years past ; a 
colony which h&s had the use of these advantages 
td extend her eonnc}!;i||^' to a, distance, should 
have made so hide progress. It is not a suiHcieut 
reason for this strange rci>ult, • to say that the 
merchants established in, Louisiana, as soon as they 
have enriched themselves, withdraw, in ord«Jr to 
escape the avidity of the governors; and that there* 
fore this colony is deprived of the funds indisi* 
pensahle to an extensive cultivation and to th^ 
trade in furs. What! HavdttU {Ke Spanish got- 
vernors since 1769 been of so rapacious a dispoal* 
tion, that nothing could escape them butby aivrsh 
cipitbte fiight ? I could produce some rproofs to 
the contrary. What ! Are there no Europeans or 
ccdonl^ts at all, who, attracted by tbe bfpipty of 
the climate^ and ' by the resources of all kinds 
which this country presents, wopld .determine <on 
a {Permanent residcace here, in ipite of tbe pro- 

VOi. II. o 
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Acidify.: ojf ,ithe governors !ik..ivAnd to 
»}[ct» tho feolovistfir that renhained after the fCessioi* 
have' Dot Jraen- ablti to cptwb fherasdves, and ac- 
qjoit’e- soeh'cajMtals* as .are indispensable fo-tbc 
fUDSperitjF colonjdf*' Howcouies it, that a 

virgin iaoily'whiah- invites ’aJI'< kinds ;.Qf. cidturc ; <» 
CQunti^C'jtbat > 4 >rocl<ices .aD infiwte "variety t reesj; 

SRPe.oC ^tn fD;'id(l::as -^ihe - contMent ; that 
aiCQontiy watered’ali over .by on#' of- -the finest 
^ivefs^jioi tbfls tvorbit- «thot« winding bays io- 
tei^persed-.with rodbi. pat this colony in perfect 
ogaifist invasieoi I say, How happens it, 
^i)At a;ii$ou^ry« possessed these advantages 

^bQtddjnotnbe genemlMMtractive ? No doubt 
some radicid' vice >tafnisn^ or poisons the source 
hf. ali tliisr;pvospierity< Has Dot the, Spanish go* 
yerujment'tbe' same attraction at a distance ;whicb 
maby foeeighiers find, in, it in Elw>pe^: ,Or..8rc 
peop^ repulsed from dlx)uisiana by dhe teaces still 
Ifpsh of tbe botroto «h«: e^^perienced in 
C^ hag^henot begnjpardoucd fbr. baying lenit her 
n9ine,>t0„the ds^^iuSS }Cihituaera8 which have been 
t^ dii^ace. pf F^a^e, and the. ruin of a great 

. ^Pei:ii^,H,}f,r^YPd,l!t> lib^rj^ ,to, reyivifyl^i- 
siana.ajt.!la^.s put lfU>|h0 pntjpariqps iUberty vsbicb 
de^dllPn pnEJWdic^^ Qf «' spyareigti, , or the 
: Cilices of a.gpui}te|:| < a;}d>-etid ^s tuthtd, -liberty 
which is.^u tft.^iJrjpg :pf .Ahj^iiEpri^vaud* which 
knows ord> , to. destroy, ^ hut: -tjQ(.thirt- Jihcrty, 
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tlie daughter of rearon and experience, Wiiich 
knows bow to create and to preserve, and which is 
now in full activity among the Americans. These 
seem to be destined tor compel Loaisiano* at last 
to fulfil the intentions of Nature. Already settled 
on the borders of the great river which traverses 
that country, and on smaller rivers received by it, 
they solicited with a menacing impatience an 
opening for the abundant prodoce of thdr rich 
cultivation, which the Missisippn, on account 
systematic regulations, refused to convey to the 
ocean. The nature of things must hafVe procured 
this Opportunity soontr or later. ' They obtained' 
it at last in 1795* fhfjPgh 'the condescension, 
thou^ rather dilatory, of the Spaniards^ ' > 

This measure, desislve of the'* prosperity of 
the Americans in the west, mnst likewise' have 
great influence on that of Louisiana. New 
Orleans must become an entrepSi for their export 
trade, for the goods she takes in return, and 
will thus acquire a permanent attraction for Spe- 
culators. The example this activity cannot fail 
to revive ail the colony. Spain must also reap 
advantages from an arrangement the United Statte 
have «o long solicited. Even the English govern- 
ment applauds it. The Mitefsippt, say these in- 
terpreters,, comes from the north-west, whilst the 
Ohio arrives there from the north-east. Both 
rivers traverse the most fertile countries In the 
world, countries which produce a great deal of 

o 2 
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wood fit for building housea and constructing mills, 
such as oak, fir, elm, walnut, fee. These woods, 
moreover, falling down the rivers to their mouths, 
will find a good market in the British West 
Indies. These islands would also receive by the 
seme channel, as far as from Pittsburgh, (or Fort 
Pitt, which is in the same latiinde with New 
York,) ebrn and iron, w'lnch could not be con- 
veyed ' to them but at a much dearer rate from 
New York and Ph-iladelphia. In a word, the 
opening of the Missisippi, by procuring a great 
supplyofeornfbrtheWest India islands, will relieve 
the English from the care of supplying them, and 
much extend the comm^se in the productions of 
iheir own industry. Should experience Justify 
the pleasing conjecture of the British ministry, 
we irtay- say, that the treaty with which the Prince 
of Peace and 'Mr. Pinckney ternunated, in 1795, 
a very complex negotiation, that hadlasted thir- 
teen years, hr;d this singularity, perha[is unique 
in the annals of diplomacy, that it was directed 
against nobody, and'had procured advaritagcs for 
alt the workl. 

About th'at time. France demanded from Spain 
the cession of Louisiana ; but the treaty of Bale 
was concluded without any mention being made 
of it} tbc cession oid not t..d:c place till some 
years after. 5 .m ’ ’ c , cl ; • well known, did not 
remain long in possession of Loui»ana, but sold it 
^ 1803 to the United States ; and from that time 
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a new epoch has commenced in that- important 
coJony, 

By the treaty of Bile, which we have just no-« 
ticcd, France was satisfied with ra:eiving from 
Spain her portion of the island of SU Domingo. 
That power, in ceding it to us, has made no very 
painful sacrifices; it was to lier of more detriment 
than advantage. It is knowp that from the be- 
ginning of the last century till i7S4itcost her 
seventeen millions of hard piastres, and of , late 
years two hundred thousand piastres annually*. ■ ' - 

Although she possessed a surface double -that of 
ours, her population at that time amounted not to 
a l^undred thousand suu^ in which were included 
scarcely three thousand negroes for the culture 
of the soil f. She bad scarcely a cultivated spot 
but what was made so by our ruu-away negroes.' 
This colony in our hands, and after the return of 
perfect peace in the West Indies, would be to us 
of more consequence than all the others togetherjr 
She has all the valuable productions of the West 
Indies. She can produce a$i».rouch tobacco and 
sugar as Cuba ; as much coffee and cotton -as 
our old colony of St. Domingo furnished till 

* Moreau de Saint-Mcry estimates tlie annual expense at 
1 , 700 /XX) livres ; whilst 200,000 piastre.s make hardly one 
million of livres. ' But 1 have reason to believe that my state- 
-xneut is the tnie one. 

f Ten years after, according to Sainb*M('iY> she contained 
100,000 free peqple, and 15,000 slaves. 
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Hfttlf i %effer‘ fcoeda* -Ilian even the Car&fccas s btit 
all these prodnettons, thoagh indigenous for the 
most' part, ari still in this colony in only a small 
qusfntity,-fc- after baving''grown there so abundantly 
in the sixteeiHh' hehtiny, that the cocoa of St. 
Domingo, for example, sufficed for the consumf- 
tton of all 'Spain. Thare are also two districts 
‘very proper for the feed of fheep, and several 
• for horned c^tle. The sdil is -watered in every 
' direction,- and- exttemely variable on it's surface. 
JP^nallyi' fbm^ of her ports, nainely Saint Domingo, 
port iie PUta, and Manta Christ i, would 
be capafa^e of exporting all hhr productions'. 

‘ * FVbm this sketch • it Will appear, that the i|iw 
colony we have obtained by the treaty of B^e is 
'alnghlariy fovoured by nature, but that there is 
' islill triuchrfobe dono by art.' The advantage to 
be reaped ^ni 'h' is therefore yet at a distance. 

'■ ' ‘^his is afi that' can be flowed to the dedaimers 
'against' this acquisition; amongst whom it must 
' ‘be afiowed there- ate some reasoners, who, Kke 

' ' '* T thought it advtshhle to 'eoilfin'o ifiysblf to this sketch, 
because t|>^& appeared a years ^0(at-i%iIadrtjplua 

thaSpanUh JPatt kf t IVlvrean de 

l^ves.potbing W}s{i fcr in n^gam.to.that 
colony} and to. give an,,iatcrK{inj^ detail of it, | should be 
o^ged tip copy tfftt y};or^j which is 'itqualiy estiniablb for' its 
correctiiesi as its Va^rttj^ "1 aht theiVfora'ohliljed te'^te here 
only the gmerafy^hat afwhst I' hslt«< been ahla.t«>Ieinliaf&pm 
-)||o(^auth(nity« ti;itlitiia>Mvitig beea(9!thA«^ , 
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M. Moremi rie Saint>Mcrjr m psrticulary are armed 
with speoious arguments and incpotestable iac^. 
We mu#it grant that the French part pfi St. Do- 
mingo from being incorporated with the- Spanish 
part will not derive any great means of defence, 
nor (lernaps great safety for ite navigation in time 
of war ; but we cannot agree with them, that the 
means of subsistence of the old French colt^ny 
will be (hereby dinninished. What has happened 
in this 'respect,, duriitg. a c^tury,^^twicen the 
French and Spanish colonists, prove,s that the 
[»ly of the French part with cattle,, which are only-to 
be found in the districts^ipsscssed by Spaip), wo.pid 
javc been always precarious^ as iong as it rcmipned 
epeiidcnt on foreign governors and adpijipi- 
strators, connected with whom -ours 
have had to expect provisipi^al aod Jipperf^pt 
treaties, of wbjcb nobbing copld guaranty jlhe 
Cutbful observance, whereas it may be possible to 
make strict and permanent regulations, 
at least place our old colony out of the fepch.of 
such inconveniencies. 

It is in vain that the opposers of the cession 
of the Spanish part of the colony pretepd, that 
Africa must be exhausted to- procure the million 
of negroes requisite to put her in a state of perteo 
tion i that a still greater difficulty would occur’ in 
finding th^ capital ,»eces8ary for the cultivation of 
auch ironiien»»-tcact&.of-laod, particularly after .the 
horrible connnotiotv which leaversp many diaas^rs 
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to repair m the old French colony. To this it may 
be answered, that nothing can oblige the French 
government to make use of ihis vast acquisition 
aU at once; that- it also appears, the means they 
indicate, ire not the only <3nes that may be em- 
ployed for the benefit of the colony : that there 
ire other means of improving a soil which, they 
agree, oflers such great resources : that e\cn whilst 
the government is occupied in the revival of the 
colony on a large scale, nothing can prevent the 
begirvfhing to people it and break it tip, h\ inviting 
Auch French tamilies^as were almost ruined by the 
revolution ; in short, men from every country, 
who, to meliorate their circvimstancc?, will alwa^ 
be willing to emigrate. I hese new coionis* 
attracted by the beauty of the climate, by the 
advarjtagcs which an incorporaiion with hnince 
holds. cMit to them, by the cheapness with which 
they may acquire virgin Ii^nd, w'ould thus clear 
the way for the prosperity ot the country, without 
its being necessary to disftople /ifricay or to drain 
the national treasury. 

Moreover, this great question of the acquisition 
of the Spanish part of St. Domingo has been dis- 
eussed b) both parties in terms of exaggeration, 
which disfigures with tl>e intention ot embellish- 
ing, and of w-hich the event never justifies the 
predictions. On one side it has been said, that 
this acquisition will ruin the French colony ; the 
Spanish colonists will retire ; the pastures where 
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they feed their cattle, which the French cannot 
do without, will be abandoned, or appropriated to 
agriculture; and the colony will gradually |>eri>h ia 
the midst of her plantations of sugar and coffee* 
Besides, How can a single power guard t^ich a vast 
extent of coast i What a depopulation of the 
mother country, which is so much in want of 
hands! What a false, direction given to the ca-^ 
pitals, for which she herself has such pressing means 
of employment ! 

Those, on the contrary, who amuse themselves 
with embellishing the future, see the wdiole co- 
lony of St. DomiiJgo attain a degree of prosperity 
ij) the space of ten years, of which there nc\w 
was an example ; augmenting the annual returns 
of our commerce with a hundred and tifty mil- 
lions, and sn[)p1ying alone the rest of the universe 
with colonial prodnrtion^. Yc patriots, who are 
i'jo easyt o be alarmed,* inoderaie your grief. 
politician?;, who arc of opintoii that every thing is 
for the best, renounce your fine dreams. Nothing 
of what you predict will come to pass. Y^ou ha%'G 
seen some expected matches, the partners in which, 
possessing amiable qualities, an apparent agree- 
ableness, and a imitual afiection, ins[iire a tender 
interest. On the approach of their uinon,we exclaim 
with emotion, What a dt!icisive epoch of their lives ! 
They arc going to seal either their happness or 
tbcir misery, W'c are deceived. They arc do 
cei-ved. They will live together tliirty years witU- 

8 
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odt having done the T>iieicn^lhe other..: It will be 
the same , with the acquisition of Si. iDotmego, 
and with many nmre: similar . ^Ari 

.which you: promised^ yourself great matiersy or 
expected #eavy di8astcrs>*i > ^ r. t . 

' { shall proceed to the otbei^ Spam^ caloniesrtbat 
ci^e at least the comtnencement of their regene- 
ration to the ministry of Gal vce. 

.Trinidad had been fur a long time one of those 
, from which Spain derived the least^advantage : 
and yet her situation ?at the entry of the Gulf of 
Mexico and near Terra Firma^ her salubrity of 
% 

♦ This our langiiaj^e in 17^?* Since that time, tlic 
question then agitated is left undecided. The executive direa» 
tory, >Vithout feeing in haste to organize the gbVemmeht of 
the neW ‘colony, sent to St. Doiningo a commissary worthy of 
c^niicknee, and invested wiili^xteasive poiwer^ It was the 
same lloumc de Saiut- Laurent, of whom >ve shall jay more 
under the article- Trinui»d. It is well known how circum- 
stances counteracted his zeal : lie couW nof overcome the as- 
-jp^endency which Toussarnt‘IuOiii*crturfe bOgan alrefidy to display. 
Sent out of ^ colony^ by the luandiite of tlus imperious chief, 
Eoume took refuge, in the United States. He was still at 
Philadelphia in the year 10 ( January 1802^^ and w hilst wait- 
ing the decision of Ids fate and that of Saint I^mlqgo, lie £^i- 
ploTed'hihftelf in the study of the science^, perfiaps more 
suitable th him than politiesi A new pad^^>ek;ti hf iiiost happy 
i#meu, lias recently present^ itsHf fitr the whok coksiy;.. , . 

. (JVb/ero . 

Events more recent than tho^ which we will 

postpone any speculations concerning the Spanish part of St. 
Domingo to future times. 

< AVe IV €x&iD?t qf tg05rX 
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climate^ the fertility .of her soif, which tHiltnre had 
scarcely tooched, the excellence of some of her 
harbours, .tnigbt long- since have made it a most 
valuable poiiBession. ' 6ciivez> to give.> life to this 
paralysed member of the iSpaai^ maiihrchy, even 
in 'the. first year of hk ^ miirmtiy placed Trinidad 
under the jurisdiction of the'oomf^any of the Ga- 
raccas. Two years after 'she was included in the 
ragtilation for free trade ; and the > foftowmg "year 
the intendant of the province, of theCaraccds, 
M.d^Avaloi?,' consulted awd encouraged by the mi- 
nister^ undertook to people and to cultivate' It. 
He was powerfully assisted hy a Frenchman, M. 
dc Saint-Laurent, (known since by the name of 
M. Rouine*,) who, after having resided several 
years at Grenada, where he had conciliated uni- 
versal esteem, was come to settle at Trinidad. «He 
knew this island already perfectly well, had coh- 
nexions in most part of the West Indies, and pos- 
sessed in the highest degree the gift of inspirhig 
confidence by the frankness of his oianoeryand his 
inflexible probity. It vvas' he who w’as'teommw- 
sioned by M. d’Avalbs to procure Col6nists for 
Trinidad. He proposed, in order tp accoippjish 
it, ,a regulatioor udiich, without .waiting- for the 
appre^tion of his coartv'Mi^d' Avalos caused to be' 
published in tH'6‘ beginning of' i‘; 18 o^. Its effect 
wab iintnedihte. In June'i 782 there were calcu- 

,• : ' ■ - ■ • ■ ■ ■ , •'I 

* The peema BiaHtJ»ne(J.1h JJj*' jprecc .Jing note. ’ 
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lated fo be in Trinidad hundred and seventy- 
four Tarn, dies of r»ew colonists, who had brought 
with them 1085 slaves, and bad a great ’nun) her of 
plantations as weil of sugar as of coffee and 
cocoa. 

However, most of the emigrants on whom 
M. d’AvaJes had rnnnied, waited the formal avowal 
by the court of Madrid of the }>rivilcges they had 
been promised, before they would come atid 
settle there. Saint-Laurent wrote to Europe in 
J783 to forward it. He was not satisfied with 
bis reception by the jealous minister, who wished 
that every thing should be done by himself, and 
pardoned with difficulty any improvements ■ not 
made by his influence, Siiint-Iiaurent demanded 
for the emigrants, who depetjcled upon his promises, 
some exemptions incompatible with the laws of 
the Indies; and the council, the depositary of 
these laws, opposed him with the antiquated 
rigidity of their principles. Saint-Laurent had 
persoiuil prett'o.siqns to the gratitude of Spain; and 
he advanced his claim with the digniiled firmness 
o^a man who knows not how to demand justice 
in the same tone that he asks a favour- In short, 
the late ut Trinidad was decided without bis c&o- 
currcncc. 

In Novcn.hor 1783 appeared an edict, the 
effect of wl.lch seci nded but feebly the -progress 
of this c.iiony to prosperity. It allowed to the 
^'.cw colonists oulj some of the privileges. which 
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M'. Sjiint-'Laurent had considered to be necessary'. 
It 'pemnilted; them a free trade with France and 
her West India tsianris, but obliged them to carry 
it on in Spanish bottoms. It authorised the im- 
portation of negroes necessary for the colony, but 
not without restrictions. It stipulated only that 
TVfilidad should be considered a man for those 
which foreign tuitions should carry there. 

It is w’ell known that Spain for a long time has 
not been able to da without them for .supplying 
her colonies with negroes. Since the pea(!e of 
Utrecht, England bad been, by the famous treaty 
of Assieutb, in possession of this supply j but 
when the term expired, Spain repiat:ed this very 
chargeable interposition of the English by a com- 
pany whose enlrefSi was established at Porto- Rieo< 
Tlie charter of ibis company expiring in 1780* 
Spain attempted to furnish the negroes herself. 
It was with this view that she obtained by the 
treaty with Portugal, in 1778, two small island* 
near the coast Of Africa, Annobon and Fernando 
del Po. But, besides that these islands were ill 
situated for this commerce, Spain wanted capital, 
without which it cOuld not be undertaken. She 
had ' neither vessels properly constructed for the 
purpose, nor goods fit for the market, no sailor* 
tised tb' these voyngfes, nor surgeons who knew 
how to'treirt; the disorders of ‘the negroesl There- 
fore she is, and must ebritinue a long time, as to 
this obj<i»ti at the mercy of strangers. It wa* 
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jiovcveiv ^tt she became ’ con-* 
vinced <of this truth. She then applied . to. some 
individaa}$«> who uedertedc toifnrooure herSa oer^ 
tain number of negroes in> a given - timei ‘ Ibese 
partial measures being found iusu^cient) she de* 
termined, in 1789, toaliow ^reigners -as well as 
Spaniards to bring negfroes to hcroolbnies of iSt. 
Domingo, Cuba, Porto-Rico, and -the ':Caracca». 
In'Ftebruary 1791 she criftfrmcd this permission 
for two years, and eKiencied it to the viceroyalty 
of SanJ-a-Foi • Towards the end of the year ap* 
{leaaod a royal edict, which permitted strangers as 
wdl asSpaniards, having piircha^ hegmes- where-, 
ever they could find them* to disembark them, for 
thetehn Of sls'years, at any of the ports df the 
cpltmies before mentioned, and also-wt^ those 
of the vicc-royally of Buenos Ayres, ^wth tbis re- 
striction omforeigners, that their ships touching 
on the coasts of Aii>erioa should not load with 
jmy ariicies of commerce,reven implements of 
agriculture not excepted, the introduction of which 
Was retained by the Spaniards : for the respect 
which in modem times the court of Tvludrid- un- 
willingly shows to freedom of -cemmerce, is al- 
ways fettered with restnetions and exceptions. The 
French expeiienced it particularly on this occasion.' 
They were excluded by the edict fooin the liberty 
granfod'fo other fore^n nations; and it may easily 
be- guessed why. CJovemments the -most *''om- 
punctioas carry on without repugnance o traffic 
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tire most levoltiirg. Tie interest, snd prosperity of? 
tiiev>eoantryia«ka it legal'in their eyes ; but they 
thougbt'itbcy oowkl'gaiw nothing by the intro*-, 
duedon oT otirn principles* which were repulsed 
in> every posdbTe way. 

In the meatiwhik \ve were offended at this ex- 
ception, and our merchants solicited its revoca- 
ticH). 1 obtained -> it -in May 1793, a lime when 
the court of Spain,- in acknowledging my characr' 
tcr,-seetncd for a time to reconcile itself to our revo*- 
lutioo. Our minister, however, w'aS not of opinion 
that tins liberty would l>e of any advantage to us ; 
and .pretended that* /or the Siike of a little money 
which we might gain by it, our own colonial 
woold'ho-d^prived of ne^ocs, as our adventurers 
would always tind it more advantageous to carry 
them to the-Spanish colonies. He was mistaken.. 
The^iegroe8;tselling dearer in our. own J ban- in the 
SjKiaisb colonies, where their common price was 
two hundred and ttfty .piastres* of course ours 
would have, tins .prefcr-cflce, .-rTlte English must, 
have, proffted-tibc mpst by )Lh is, liberty which Spain 
granted to ft>rqigtieiv}, . .Their jiumber of slaves, 
one year .-with aoQtb^**,: amounted to forty or 
forty- five thousand,', cop^qwenylyitwcrc more than, 
tbeymftted: tbcmsejHtls.}>wb.ifct<<>wrsdid amount', 
to twbft^’dfour dsoi4$ftncb,; yJ!; !>_. -> - . 

. Bcsi^qun) ihe war,.\shtPh foWp'Vad,iaade^ 
this permissioai; -which S]?|iiu.,:had -^kyith su nipcb 
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<fifficulfy gfaistedtis,'' aJinosf of n6'Av<i{f,''Md onr 
legislators lost no time in pfoscrrb’fjgttie- kveS'S*' 
t!rade twr ever. I’he Sfjaniards hav^ 'nt)t^’b^n 
tefnpted to follow this example ; b»^ it md^t Kc- 
allowed, as their ffjiology, that if the slavt^tfade 
was tolerabltf in'aiiy paiT^ of the globe, it wtis' in' 
tire Spanish dominions t and it is^ but jit^tice 
to confess, that the natiOrt- niot^ rhihlf any othet 
accused of having stained the New World with 
its cruehies, is, 'with the Porttigue'e, that by which 
slaves are treated with the greatest mildness j as 
if, from pure humanity, they wished to expiate 
or recompense the crimes of their forefathers. 
But let us return to Trinidad. 

The court of Madrid has lately taken so spirited 
a part in the welfare of this colony as cannot but be 
applaudrid. She has granted it a liberlv of which 
there is perhapsiiocxample On the globe. Beforethe 
American war the co'ony was almost dcsertcil, and 
cobseqtieutly ttnebltivated Governmehthas opened 
its ports to^l titreigners wuhoiif disliuetioti. It has 
invited them to coir c and settle there with their 
capitals^ their indust’ v, and their negroes. It has 
cacenipted front du^y whatever the Spaniards export, 
tirtiether from this cobby or from the fieiglibouTing 
coast pf Terra Firm i, and has imposed only a vgry 
luodetsittf pnCiBU-goods siiipped by foreigners for 
8 portrtbat is- not Spanish. It has doneatHl more; 
it has confided the ^vernment of Trtnicted to a 
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man equally enlighteiK-d as benevolent ; 1 meaQ 
Jfin Joachim Chacon *, 

This produced a pros^jcrity equally rapid and 
brilliant. The soil of Trinidad is proper for ail 
sorts of colonial profl net ions. Cocoa, indigo, 

cotton, and codee have been tried, but could not 
be preserved from the ravages of the grub and the 
which .swarmed there: the culture of those 
articles, therefore, was obliged to be abandoned. 
But thd cultivation of sugar is there already in 
a most flourishing state Seventeen or eighteen 
years ago it would have been difHcuIl to find 
twenty sugar-houses. In 1796 there were more 
than three hundred and sittty. From several West 
India islands, particularly from ours, the mal- 
contents fled to Trinidad, with all the negroes 
that would follow them ; and it is no exaggeration 
to say, that the colonists amount already to sixty 

* The event has proved, or at least induced a belief, that 
hi-i courage did not equal his wisdom. He comoinrided at the 
defence of Trinidad when tlic English, with very little trouble, 
made themselves masters of it rn 1798. Soon after their go* 
vernor of St. Vincent went to inform himself of the real state 
of this new conquest, and to ascertain whether the importance 
which its intrinsic value stamped upon it was not equalled by 
that which it derived from its geograpliical situation. Tlie re- 
port which he made to the British ministry on his arrival in 
London so riveted their attention, that it was easy to foresee that 
the irrevocable ro9ses.sion of this valuable colony would' maks 
one of the sine qud non conditions of a future peace. 

VOL. II. V 
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thousand— Spaniards (who are the least nume- 
rous), Americans t'rom the United States, and parti- 
cularly Frenchmen, emigrants as well as patriots. 
There, in one of the most delightful climates 
in the world, on a virgin soil which repays with 
usury their industry, they forget all disputes, ami 
live in peace under a wise government, which 
disperses ecjually, and with an impa'tial hand, 
both happiness and protection. New coirmrs re- 
ceive, in advance, utensils, inslrurnents of culture, 
and even a capital, but are strictly obliged to pay 
for them at the expiration of three years. If they 
take a capital with them, they buy such marked- 
out plantations as are to be sold ; or else, in the 
name of the king, a grant is made- to them of the 
lauds that have not as yet been purchased, which 
they pay for when brought into a slate of produc- 
tion. The privileges to which these new colonists 
owe their {)rosperity were in 1 796 cxtendci,! fi>r 
eighteen years. A shorter period will exhibit * the 


* Such \V3s tlic Bituat'iOKof Trii!)J;iJ when tho Kiiglish too!' 
ii. No’.v ih.’.t t!it* pon.'u ol Aiiiic-ns ]>ai5 made it their property, 
?};t y will not; 1 1 'd lo reap all the advantages it is capable of fur* 
ui.-.hing 3 oneol’liie principal of which will be the possession of a 
loiony hit nated so ncMV the Spanish continent as to furnish it 
ahtindantiy with the productions of their iiidivstry : but jierhaps 
tliey will not neglect it on other accounts. I’rinidad, on which 
Nature hashn'inhed all kinds of riches, c'ontains many treasures 
u onhy llie ailcntion of naturalists. In order to make a beginning 
U>\\:ird:j exploring tlicm, our government^ with tlie const. ni 
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island of Trinidad more flourishing than any other 
colony in the New World. 

of the court of Madrid and a safe-conduct from England, in 
J79O', fitted out for that colony la Idle Angd'uiin', umlor com- 
mand ol captain Baudin, having on board several of our 
literati skilled in natural history, and particularly in hotany- 
What circumstances permitt^xi only to be planned will cer- 
tainly be conij^leted by the care of the British government, 
and the sciences, at least, ^^iIl lose nothing by tlie change of 
dominion wliich this colony has experienced. 


B 2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

tVhat the Spanish governmenl had done for the 
Philippine Islands and for Mexico, Working the 
mines. 

LOUISIANA and Trlnidini arc not the only 
colonies of which in later times the Spanish go- 
vernment has undertaken the regeneration. There 
is one at the extremity of Asia that appears to 
accuse the mother country of a backwardness in 
seconding the acK’ances of Nature. I mean to 
speak of the Archipelago of the Philippines, which, 
including the islands of Mariana, comprehends 
a territory of greater extent than PVance, Spain, 
^and Italy together. Not only all tiie necessaries of 
life abound there, but these islands pro<luce also 
timber for building, woods for dyeing, iron and 
steel-mines, and rivers which extend very far up 
into the country. Cotton, indigo, tobacco, and 
' sugar succeed there, and the vegetable kingdom 
displays an undescribable luxuriance. Sonnerat, in 
1781, brought from thence nearly six thousand 
[dants till then unknown in Europe. Gold is 
foutid in the sand of some of the rivers. The 
* number of subjects who acknowledge the Spa- 
nish sovereignty amount to more than a million. 
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without reckoning tiie savages who live in the 
woods, whom it would be very difficult to 
count. 

Persuaded that it was impossible to establish 3 
direct and continual trade with a colony at such 
a distance, the kings of Spain had confined them- 
selves to connecting it, by means of the port of 
Acapulco, , with the western coast of Mexico. 
Every one knows the famous Nav, that annually 
makes the passage from the Manillas to Acapulco 
across the South Sea. It %vas scarcely by any other 
than this devious track that Spain had a commu- 
nication with the Philippines ; a communication 
unprofitable to her European subjects, and whose 
principal advantages were reaped by the Chinese, 
the Armenians, and the other nations that frequent 
the eastern seas. The revenue was not at all 
profited by it ; on the contrary, the charges of ad- 
ministration absorbed more than the trifling re- 
ceipts at the cu«tom-house. .The inhabitants of 
the Philippines, uncultivated and without industry, 
had no other revenue than the commission trade 
which their situation promoted. Like European 
Spain in its decline, the island of Ln9on, which 
is the principal of the Philippines, was nothing 
but a channel by which the Mexican piastres 
passed to the Indian nations ; insomuch that 
money was veiy scarce in these islands, although, 
since their conquest, this indirect convncrc^ 
bad brought there incalculable sums in silver. 
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Their deface was as much neglected as their 
interior improvement. It is well known with 
what ease (hey were taken in the war of 1756 by 
the same Draper who commanded at Minorca 
tinder general Murray when that island surren- 
dered to the due de Crillon. Spain profiled by 
this lesson. Charles III fortified the poit of Ca- 
vite, at the extremity of which is Manilla/ the 
capital of the island of Liiqon, and the seat of 
government ; and in security awaited, during the 
American war, a fresh attack by the English in 
these latitudes. 

At the same time the minister for the colonies 
employed himself in exciting the industry of these 
islanders, who, in spite of that apathy which the 
allurements of gain can alone resuscitate, have 
the greatest aptitude for manufactures, agricul- 
ture, navigation, and even ship-building. Cotton 
manufactories had been established at Manilla, 
and succeeded there ; and more than once the 
question had been agitated during this cen- 
tury, of reviving this colony by means of a com- 
pany. 

In 1733 minister Patinbo proposed to esta- 
blish one which should last twenty years, to which 
privileges were to be granted that appeared in- 
compatible with the Spanish calonial laws. The 
opposition, however, did not come from the in- 
dexible council of the Indies; but the court of 
Spain was obliged to give way to , those maritime 
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powers^ who maintained that thit^. establishment 
was contrary to treaties j that .^pain could not 
go to the Indies by way of the Gjpe of Good 
Hope, 

In X767 a minister of finance, Musquiz, other* 
wise very little enterprising, conceived a more 
bold project, that of establishing a mixt company, 
cqnfposed^of Frenchmen and Spaniards, that 
should carry on trade to the Philippines in con- 
cert ; a»commerce from which wc should liavc de- 
rived the most advantage from blending it with 
that of the East India company. The due de 
Choiseul, who was very fond of all great plans, 
who moreover believed that his ascendancy over 
the marquis de Grimaldi rendered every thing 
possible to him, receive4 this idea with enthu- 
siasm ; but it was not proceeded on. 

It was revived in 1783, but under another form, 
and by three different persons. One was Mons* 
d’Estaing, who was willing to pay off the dignity 
he bad just obtained by some marked proofs of 
zeal towards the Spanish nation. Soon after, the 
prince of Nassau-Siegen, who in his voyage round 
the world had imbibed some elevated ideas, pro- 
posed to revive the Philippines by inviting colonists 
from Europe, by opening one of its ports to the 
Chinese, who want nothing but a resting-place in 
these latitudes ; by establishing a force sufficient 
to keep in awe the Mahometan pirates, known by 
,the name of Mores, who infest the coast of the 
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l^ilippincs, aod which Sptftn could not extirpate, 
•ithough she sacrificed two hundred. i thousand 
piastres annually in a war with them. He also 
pdered to preside at this establishment bimself^ 
His proposal, however, was co Ily received j and 
it was reserved for M. Cabarrus to succeed » here 
so many before had failed.. 

Galvez, whose restless jo.tloa.'sv .had .imperr 
ceptibly accustomed'., Jlacif to behoK* a young 
Frenchman ''ontributing to the regeneration of his 
country, much wished ^o concert with him that of 
the Philippines. They too’ advantage of the ir 
clination of the Spaniards -.towards Ubeful cuter- 
prises, to fprward the ;adoption of. Ihot pro- 
ject of a direct trade from ; Spain wilh -thesO 
islands. 

Circumstances were propitious. After several 
^actuations, .credit and confidence seemed .to be 
consolidated : . the Spaniards began lo get ac- 
quainted with speculations of .risk. The moneyed 
men, grown less timid, employed at last their 
capitals in a trade w hich distrust and habit had 
hitherto proscribed. The company of the Ca- 
raccas was dissolved, and its share-holders, ready 
to recover tbejr capites, must needs wish. for a 
conveuient mart. This was the time to attempt 
the establishment of a new company, whieb^ 
fprroed uoder the most happy auspices^ should re*' 
vive both enterprise and avarice. . The plamwas 
diKUSsed and detetmioed on io b;^ «• 
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stration, at the bead of which-' wwt thtf ininiSter firf 
the Indies. It was pro^osfed- bdnsfitiitfev 'ior 
trading to the Philtpf» 5 hes,la fdnctdf dight milRdiS 
of bard piastres, divided intb 32^000 shares ^ 
250 pia8tre»«ach t and it was WjSresented that 
Spain w.,/uld have grcalt advantages' dvCr othfif 
European nations, in carrying from America di- 
rectl3' to MauMh ihc piastres, which other nations 
could dbr-ey thither only Ly a circuitous route, 
it was endc'c.ojred to be proved, that Spain, 
being thus enabled tt procure the East India goods, 
of which Europe is so desirous, at their veiy 
SO' ce, would buy them much cheaper, supply 
her colonies aitd her European subjects with them, 
and open a mart >101 her tnerefaandise with other 
nations, 

V 

The plan was approved by the ‘junta, and after-* 
warns by the king, w’ho, as well as his family, pur- 
chased shares in the funds Of the new company. 
Twenty-one millions of reals, as we have said',' 
were raised on the profits of the bank ; and to 
prevent the ardour which had been excited from 
cooling by delay, directors, and others to be'effr- 
ployed in the new establishment, were immediatfei-' 
ly chosen; and the' ’edict of its 'foundation wiS' 
repstered and published. It was 'resolved,' tbat^ 
the vessels employed in this trade shbuld sifil fron^ 
Cadiz, double Cape Horn, touch oh the coasts 
fji PerUfto.takoin tbe-piastres fBi*‘thetr’^ 

2 
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purchases, then proceed to the Philippines across 
the South Sea, and bring back their returns di- 
rect to Cadiz by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

There was one circumstance which seconded 
this zeal, this precipitatum, which seemed fo form 
a strong contrast with Spanisli inactivit' , and in 
which a mixture of French spirit was discoverable. 
The gremios, a company of whom w'e b.'ivc already 
spoken several times, which extends its specula- 
tions every where, atul obtains from the mini- 
ster all favours, all privileges, all commissions, 
but which may be reproached, especially in later 
times, with being more engaged in making the 
fortune of its managers than in watching over the 
safety of the capitals intrusted to jt ; these gremios, 
I say, had already attempted some expeditions to 
the Philippines ; and, notwithstanding their bad 
success, they were preparing another when the 
project of the new company was discussing. They 
had been invited to become partners in it ; but 
they eluded the proposal, and even hastened the 
departure of the vessel they had fitted out for 
Manilla. The elements, however, more favour- 
able than their measures to the views of the mini- 
ster, obliged it soon to return to Cadiz. It had 
sustained considerable damage, and would require 
much time to repair and refit. Government of- 
fered to buy vessel and cargo, and the offer was 
^iiiCCepted. Behold, then, the first expedition .uu- 
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dertaken by the company of the Philippines, at 
the very moment of its formation. 

This comp iny had, like all other new establish- 
ments, enthusiastic declaiiners in its favour, and 
bitter c»jnsurers. These could not conceive how 
Spain, who had colonics situated much nearer to 
her, that were destitute both of population and 
industry, «ould think of raising to a flourishing 
condition her most distant possessions. I'hey were 
astonisHed that a comnrrercial enterprise, which was 
expected to extend its branches to the most re- 
mote parts of Asia, should be confided to three 
directors who had never passed the Cape of Good 
Hope, and whose knowledge of the East Indies 
was founded on imperfect or suspected informa- 
tion. They were of opinion that the Spaniards 
never could struggle with success against experi- 
enced nations, who had over them every possible 
priority. They saw in this enterprise only addi- 
tional means of squandering away the metals, of 
which they were but the temporary depositaries. 
Every place was occupied in the ports, in the 
counting-houses, and in the markets of India. 
Were the Philippine company about to carry their 
speculations as far as China } she would certainly 
find there many dangerous rivals; and What 
would she bring back? Tea. The Spanish nation 
hardly knows the use of it. Other nations have 
the means of procuring it direct, and would cer- 
tainly not encourage this trade. Would they 
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bring porcelain back-}£ ^hk 'i» a very eombrous 
article) and few <^port{mttiia»’ 'would < occur of 
disporing of it. W6Uid they' bring iiiiack sUk 
goods? Would burt . the. homier ninanu^ 
factories? Of these Several arguments the last 
appeared the mos^ plausible. But - no sooner 
did the edict which announced the establrshment 
of this company appear, than the ^manufacturers 
of Catalonia addrci^sed governtnent witb the most 
pressing remonstrances against it. 

We can come to no conclusion from the un> 
fortunate result of this first expeditiort. It arose 
from a circumstance which will not occur again. 
Before the commissaries of the company were 
arrived at the Philippines to make their purchases, 
Galvez, faithful to bis mania of exclusively di« 
reccing every thing that belonged to bis. admini- 
stration, had invested the governor of these islands 
with this commission. He, a stranger to mer- 
cantile concerns, had nothing to present but tea, 
■muslins, and such goods as were the refuse of 
other nations ; so that the first cargo, the result 
of this ignorant experiment, remained unsold at 
Cadiz in 1793. ■ . . 

The pkin of operation which followed succeeded 
better. Of three ships sent out at the same time 
by the company, one, iv is ti-ue, received great 
damage, which was repaired* at the Isle of France: 
.^e two others returned safe to Cadiz towards the 
eO(f of 1787, where their cargoes were purchased 
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with eagie»tiess, 4tQd ^ine artkslea fetched i^fty per 
cent, more tbanr they were valued at on their ar* 
rival. ' Malevolence would iiot tdlow that the 
untoward prOgnostica'iwere &lsified by this 6rst 
return. She attributed it to the attraction of no* 
veltyjOnd to the scanty supply ^f goods brought by 
the company’s vessels. She maintained, and not 
without some probability,tbat if this taste was once 
established, the smugglers would soon furnish the 
same articles better and much cheaper. 

It is singular enough that this trade should 
have found supporters even amongst the Spanish 
ministry. Lerena had sworn the same hatred to 
the Philippine company as to the. author ■ of it; 
and there is no doubt ibut that this sentiment dio- 
-fated .to'bitn some, measures, which he colouned 
-over, hut very awhwardly.:. He gave leave to all 
dealers to import muslins in competitKMi with those 
of the: company. He' had laid a duty of twenty- 
three per cent, on aU East India striped and 
printed' linens bought at Canton. This gave to 
these linens, which are of an inferior quality, 
tortoidable xivals in those ‘Of othm'icmitioosi who 
trade to the East Indies. They are indeed.'totally 
probibtted'in Spain but it' is well 'kneuvn that for 
a premium: of twelve per cent, .any:- good® i»siy 
be introduced. The ad miners, of fpreign muslies 
have therefore 'I anr advant^e>of ht least, ele.yen 
per'cent, imprc'forring.tbto) to those of the Philip* 
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With such measures, it wfc not likely that this 
establishment should prosper; and yet it sup- 
ported itself in spite of so many impediments. 
In 1792 her capital was still entire; and her 
shares, after having been sold at fifty per cent, 
discount, were agdn at par. The directors had 
balanced their accounts, and were convinced that, 
even with the loss on the sale of the first returns, 
and several other misfortunes, the company would 
notwithstanding be gainers. ' 

Since that time several measures have been 
adopted, which have produced advantageousresults. 

The extension given by the king to her trade 
put her at once in direct connexion with the 
ports of the Caraccas, of Maracaibo, and Buenos- 
Ayres, with Mexico, Peru, and the East Indies ; 
which opened a vast career to her navigation from 
the end of 1793 till the end of 1795. 

Her trade, impKirts as well as exports, with the 
Caraccas and Maracaibo, including the cocoa 
carried by her vessels to Vera reai^ m. 
Cruz, had produced a^profit of 35835,907 24 

That of Buenos Ayes . . 27,863 

Peru . . . 178,992 II 

jjThe East Indies . 9,816,575 13 

Her profit in the exchange . 1,223,069 33 

Total profit for two years . 1 5,082,408 23 

This sum, diminished in part by her losses in 
th^ trade with Mexico, by the expenses of ad- 
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ministration, by the (^amities of -war, which had 
destroyed her property in Guipuscoa, by the capital 
and interest of her difFercnt debts ; and an®'- 
inented on the other hand by the overplus of her 
last balance, would be' reduccfl, every thing con- 
sidered, to the sum of 10,516,576 reals. 

Notwithstanding the disasters of war, and many 
other lo?'e^, the company possessed in property 
of different kindt,, towards the end of 1795, ia 
several places in and out of 
Spain, a capital which was reals. mar. 

valued at 77,517,005 25 

Until now (the end of 1805) she has jtaid only 
three dividends of 5 per cent. (Ui 1793, I795» 
and 1796.) For the last seven years the embar- 
rassments of her trade, and the fatal diversions of 
war, have obliged her to suspend making any 
more dividends. 

She has however been favoured on another side 
by several circumstances. Her purchases in India, 
which had amounted to 48,588,714 reals, have 
brought her, notwithstanding the sale was re- 
tarded for three or four years, a nett profit of 
9.816,575 reals 13 mar. They consisted chiefly 
of muslins of all sorts, white cottons, silks, pep- 
per, sugar, indigo and tea, salt-petre, &c. &c. 

From the coast of the Caraccas she had scarcely 
brought any thing to Spain but cocoa ; which sold 
at a great profit. Since her first expedition in 
1785, till 1796, she had employed sixteen vessq^s 
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of her own, tbe*Iargt»t of tScm of 879 Ions, the 
of 450, except one of 280 only, which sailed 
fronti Cc(dtz to the Isle of Fjrance. 

' Besides this, from' 17)89 to 179^, Mrenteen 
Vessels beloliging to individuals (the largest of 
and the least of 165 tons burden) bad been 
sent oh her account to tbeCaraccas, to Maraca'ibO’ 
ahd Lima, ahd returned with very valuable car* 
goes. 

At the end of 1796 sbe had acquired a degree 
of prosperity which could never have been ex- 
pected from her beginning. This year Had been 
particularly favourable to her by the advantageous 
sales sbe had made of the returns of East India 
goods and cocoa. 

Some years after, the Spanish government, en- 
couraged no doubt by its success, gave the com- 
pany a new form, augmenting its capital, and 
bestowing on it new privileges. Such was the 
object of a royal edict which appeared on the lath 
of July ' 1803, and' which Is divided info four 
sections and seventy- four articles. 

The first section extends the duration of the 
Philippine company to the ist of July 18^5. The 
capital is raised from 8,000,006 of piastres to 
1 2,500,006, and the shares from thirty-two thou- 
sand to fifty thdiisand. . - . 

' By the same section the king holds 9886 shares, 
besides the'5 935 which he took at the establishr 
metit af the company ; and this makes his capital 
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in AlieJcj&myanj’s trade amount to 3*943,250 
j^astr'esV'*' ‘ .j ' 

The company? has privilege of selling- or 
:^egptiatmg the' rtfinaihdcr of^ the .shares lefc, to 
cori5pf|ic.th‘e c^pitijl of twelve millions and a half 
of'piastr^ Foreigners ' might buy them, and 
they tnij^t be 'transferred by merely an indorse* 
thent. Th*e holders could convert them into 
inviolable property .in favour of their heirs. 

By the secood section it was ordered, that the 
general assembly the company, which should 
take place every year in December, should be 
composed „ of persons holding at least twenty 


shares. Each of them should have only one vote, 
whatever the number of his shares : however, the 
province, of^Guipuscoa, the bank of St, Charles, 
and the company of the Gretnios should each have 
five votes, , 

The, direction of the company is vested in a 
junt^ de GpbUrm, and assembles once every 


week. 


Op the proposition . of this juntOy the holders 
of ^ares determine the dividend to be paid (rop) 
the profit of the preceding ^ear •, reserving, how- 
ever, the fourth part at least for accidents. 

The Junta de Gobierno shall confide the interests 
of the, company in Spain, and abroad, to such 
commercial, .bpuses ’.as .she shall think worthy .pf 
h^r confidence; .Jo regulate the rates of cpmmjs- 
sion, and even establish factories. 
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:0( the members of this' Junta, only three shall 
be perpetual ; namely, the directors of the com 
pany, who* shall each of\hem receive a salary 
Off sixty thousand reals. 

Wc omit some other details, that arc merely 
local, in the interior organization of the company. 

■ The third section treats of privileges that have 
been granted her, and of the duties ^she has to 

P‘'’y- 

' Her privilege is exck’.sive for all the expeditions 
to the Philippine islands and other parts of Asia, 
as well as llic returns to Spain. She can have no 
other competitors in her trade, but the men-of- 
war which the king sends to the Philippines in his 
service. 

The king renounces in her favour the laws 
which interdict the importation into Spain of 
muslins and otlier articles of cotton. 

The subjects of the king in the Philippines are 
maintained in the possession of the privilege of 
sending annually one ship (A’i/o) to Acapulco, 
without the company taking any share in the ven- 
ture. She can only embark in this vessel a fixed 
proportion of the productions of the Philippines,' 
.nnd make use of its return to bring back from 
Mexico cochineal and other articles of her trade, 
without however interfering With the interest of 
the islanders, who may continue to trade freely 
firoflfi «flic isIuikI- to another as well as to China and 
«thcr parts of Asiai 
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The Asiatic and European nations likewise 
may continue to trade with the port of Manilla ; 
but can only carry there the productions of Asia, 
and take back all those of the Philippines, raw 
cotton excepted ; the purchase of which, and ex- 
portation for China and the other parts of the In- 
dies, belong exclusively to the company and the 
inhabitaijis of these iskmds. 

In consideration of these advantages, the islanders 
must sacrifice four per cent, on their p )fi(, to be 
applied for the benefit vi their agriculture .nd m- 
duslry as well as that . j Kiin. 

To encourage these sources of prosperity, 
tliC company will bend them, on board of her 
ships and witliout expense, artificers provided with 
the necessary utensils, anJ j^sors of the ma- 
thematics, chemistry and I* i ...y, who may w'isli 
to go to t!u^ Philippines. 

The co.'Tipar)}' grat)ts to these islanders t!ic 
fifth part of the tonnage of every vessel, to convey 
on their own account to Europe the i)rocIuctioiis 
of their soil and their industry, free of duly on 
leaving the Philippines and also on entering 
Spain/ 

The company shall pay no duty for good?, 
whether national or foreign, which she shall ex- 
port, either from Spain, or those ports in the In- 
dies at which her vessels shall touch. 

Those which she has drawn from Asia shall 
pay, on their arrival in a Spanish port, five per 
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Cent, on the amount of the invoice, and when sent 
into the interior one third more on this five per 
cent. All raw materials, such as muslins, band* 
kerchiefs and nankeens, arc excepted from this 
second duty. 

The tea and other merchandise from Asia, im- 
ported into Spain by the company, pay nothing 
on re-exportation. They are on a par in every 
respect with the home productions, even if the 
company or individuals wish to send them again 
to South America; in which case the duty paid 
on entering Spain will be returned. 

East-Inciian goods, cottons manufactured in 
Europe that have been confiscated, and prizes taken 
in war containing prohibited articles, can only be 
sold to the company. 

The fourth section determines the kind of com- 
merce and mode of navigation which the com- 
pany may adopt. 

Liberty is given her to make ventures to Asia, 
either directly by the Cape of Good ilopc, by 
stopping at Buenos- Ayres, or by Cape Horn ; 
touching at the ports in the South Sea, to dispose 
of her cargoes. She may bring to Asia the arti- 
cles she has brought from Europe and those she 
gets in the South Sea. 

Her returns from China and other parts of Asia 
may come to Spain without touching. at the Pbi- 
l:|.pit)cs. If they merely put in for refreshment, 
■l ev pay no duty. 
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The company may establish factories on the con- 
tinent of Asia; and, for this object, free of 

duty, silver, fruit, the merchandize of Spain, and 
even that of foreign countries. 

As it is not possible to carry on a trade to Asia 
only with Spanish and India goods, the company 
may embark, free of export duties, five hundred 
thousand hgrd piastres in every expedition. 

In time of war she may send every year from 
Manilla to Lima, and other ports of South Ameri- 
ca, to the value of 500,000 hard piastres in fruit 
and merchandize of the Philippines and of Asia, 
free of duty, on leaving Manilla ; but when admit- 
ted at Lima and the other ports, the goods from 
Asia must pay fourteen per cent, on the original 
invoice, increased with twenty jxir cent. : and the 
company, on paying 9^ percent., may embark the 
sum their goods have produced in the American 
ports, in piastres, and carry them to Manilla ; and 
a term of six months is granted, after a peace, to 
complete any venture engaged in before hearing 
the news. 

It recommends to her as speedily as possi- 
ble to re-cstablish the public sales prescribed for 
her returns by the former edict ; but in the mean 
time she may continue to have warehouses in 
Spain for disposing of them by retail. 

The new edict grants her the same liberty, as 
others of the king’s snbjccls, to trade with South 
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America ; and inEurope to cngag^e in such specu- 
lations as she thinks proper to undertake. 

Her ships destined fur Asia which ‘shall touch at 
any American ports, may dispose of their cargoes 
there on paying the duties established in Spain ; 
but w hat they take in return for Asia is exempt 
from duly. 

Her vessels shall bear the royal flifg, and the 
officers and sailors enjoy the same privileges as 
those in the king’s service, whose officers may 
command the company’s vessels. 

She may build her own ships, or buy them 
out of S|)ain free from duty ; and in time of war 
freight those of neutrals. They shall have the 
same exemptions as the king’s ships, in rigging, 
ammunition and provisions. 

This edict, of the contents of which we have 
only given an abridgement, discovers a fixt inten- 
tion in the Spanish government to favour the 
Philippine company at any price ; and proves at 
the same time what extent she must have given 
to her operations since the time of her foundation. 
No person, surely, couKl have thought of increas- 
ing her capital more than one third, of extending 
her ventures 4o countries at such a distance, of 
loading her with privileges, some of which are in. 
jurious to the revenue, and others derogatory to 
the, ancient strictness of the council of the Indies ; 
if experience had not proved that her establish- 
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racnt must prosper, and would refute the prog- 
nostics of her antagonists. 

In fact, since 1796, she has given ever}" year 
more importance to her speculations, particuhirly 
in relation to East-India goods and tlic produo 
lions of Peru; and towards the en<I of 1804, 
when England declared so suddei^ily against Spain, 
^jhc exp'.^nt^od the arrival of fpgatc" richly 
laden. Four of tliem brought from Manilhi and 
from Ca<catta, where she carrie.i on a <Lirc:ct trade, 
goods to the amount of twelve mteeions ok 
PIASTRES. The fifih returned frort) Lima with a 
cargo of nine thousand of cocoa from 

Guayaquil*, worth at least t ve inilKons ajid a half 
of French livres. But it is miu !j to h*e feared that 
the calamities of a war, for wl)ich her government 
was not prepared, will give a severe shock to her 
prosperity, or at least suspend it for a long while. 

May we say with some enlightened observers, 
that this would perhaps not be a great misfortune 
for Spain ? Without partaking of the preposses- 
sions which attacked the Phili[)pine company in 
its cradle. May we tiot at present, as u'ell as in 
1784, regard her utility as doubtful, and her sue- 

* The^ricc of the fanega of cocoa of Guayaqiivl is about (jj^) 
piastres 3 that of the Caraccas, somctinjcs 100. However, the 
first, notwithstanding its inferior quality, has been imported for 
some time in lai*ge quantities, whilst tliatfrom Socoiiubco, muQh 
superior to both, arrives but sparingly. 
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cesees a? more brilliant than splid ? Will, she not 
be obliged to renounce the article of tea, which is 
so difficult lo bell in the North, and still more so 
than ever in England ; which finds no sale in the 
South of Europe, and would find none in Spain 
without suppliuiting the chocolate, and thus prov- 
ing hurtful to the property of many colonies more 
valuable lo Spain than this new company ? Will 
not the sale of Indian silks be hurtful to the home 
manufactures, which, although they have prospered 
foi some years, still want encouragement ? And 
with respect to the muslins the company brings 
from the Indies, Would it not be better for Spain 
to import rav cocton from her colonies, and employ 
the idle hands of tiiC mot her country, than to foster 
a distant .ndustry, merely to satisfy the unneces- 
sary caprices of her subjects in Europe ? 

Awake then, tjpaniards and allies, to your true 
interests. Jibe edifice of your prosperity is at 
least plantied, and the ground begins to be cleared 
from the rubbish which the ignoranqe of two 
centuries and some false calculations have heaped 
up. The building is sketched ; be attentive Ip 
the foundation, and ypu may afterwards think 
of decorating the outside. 

What the goyernment has fpr some time done 
for Mexico appears at l^a^t to .be better planned, 
and incontestable success crowns .her cllbrts. Gal- 
yez had, a particular affiection for- tbts vast and 
rich colony, the.tbeatjc,qf,his;mdu«try, .hisjalents, 
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«nd some of his extravagancies. She owes to him 
in a great measure her flourishing state, from 
which the mother country reaps advantages as well 
as foreign nations ; because the Mexicans, eager 
for the productions and the luxuries of the old 
w’orld, and daily increasing in riches and popula- 
tion, present a new opening for the works of Eu- 
ropean ind^ustry. 

Galvez encouraged the cultivation of corn in 
Mexico*: — for five-and-twenty years she has grown 
more than was necessary for her own consumption, 
and very soon will be able to supply' all Spanish 
America. 

Tobacco, the groMh of which he introduced 
into two cantons near the capital, is become in a 
few years the principal source of revenue which 
the mother country receives from her' colonies. 

The miners of Mexico have above all reason to 
be satisfied with the'ministry of Galvez ; and, as a 
mark of their gratitude, have settled on him a con- 
siderable pension inheritable by his heirs. For a 
long while the quicksilver of the mines of Guan- 
cavelica, which was at first so abundant, has 
proved insufficient for the working of the Mexican 
mines. That of Alinaden, the last village in La 
Mancha, on the confines of the kingdom of Cor- 
dova, furnislied it almost alone. Galvez, in pei^ 
fecting the works in this village, ha‘i obtained a 
greater supply of quicksilver. Before him, rto 
fnor^ than seven or eight thousand quintals were 
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procured atinually^ J]e nearly doubled the quai>- 
trty, a.ud made an arrangement with the niinerfy, 
by which ihc quintal of quicksilver, which cost 
before eighty piastres, was fornisiicd for forly- 
one. , From this a very considerable, increase in 
the proi^Iuce of the mines resulted. In 1782, they 
afforded twenty-seven miliionsof piastres, and would 
ba\’c produced thirty millions, iftlverc had been suf- 
ficient quicksilver for working. But whilst these 
things were going on, a defect in the construction 
of the galleries in the; mines of Almaden having 
caused an almost total inundation, and suspended 
the workifig, the Spanish government concluded, 
in 1784, for six y(^«irs, a bargain with the emperor 
of Germany, which was afterwards renewed, and 
in virlue of which he engaged to furnish from the 
mines of Idria, in Austria, six thousand quintals of 
quicksilver i)er annun», at the price of fifty-two 
piastres. By these means the miners have con- 
tinued their works, which of late years have been 
more productive than ever. This happened very 
a propos for. Spain, as it enabled her to sustain the 
war with IVance, and. would have furnished her 
with great rcsourccN for that in which slie is at 
present engaged with the Englidj, if, before the 
latter declared themselves, they had not deprived her 
of a considerable part of her treasure Irom abroad. 

The produce of the American miucs, however, 
is not always all profit for those , who work them. 
^Soine part of this goes to thp/evenuc. The du- 
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ties it receives on their produce, either in ingfots, or 
money from Lima, Santa t’e, Carthagena, but parti- 
cularly Mexico, have varied much since the con- 
quest, and are not more uniform in all the Spanish 
colonies. 

At first a quint, or fifth part of all that was 
extracted from every mine, was demanded ; a few 
excepted, ^for which the duty was reduced to a 
tenth, or even a twentieth. 

In 1552, Charles V added one and a half per 
cent., on account of smelting, assaying, and mark- 
ing ; a retribution known in Peru under the 
name of colas. 

Afterwards this quint was reduced for Peru and 
Mexico to a tenth, and for Santa Fe to a twen- 
tieth part on the gold, the only metal she bad 
produced for a long time : the colas, however, 
was continued in all the vice-royahics. 

In 1777 there was an alteration in the duties, 
but only relative to the gold, which throughout 
America paid no more than 3 per cent. 

At length, in 1790, silver mines being dis- 
covered in Santa Fe, they were assimilated to 
those of Pern and Mexico. 

Therefore, according to this last analysis, the 
silver that conies from the American mines pays 
eleven and a half, and the gold only three per 
cent. It would appear then, that in order to 
ascertain accurately the produce of these mines, 
it would be sufficient to know the amount- of 
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the duties the gova-nmeot receives on their work- 
ing. TbiSj however, would pot come very near; 
because, in the first place, a part of the produce 
of the mines is exported in a fraudulent man- 
ner without having been converted into money ; 
and further, the retui'ns which come to Europe 
for the king’s account are blended with what he 
receives from America under other titles. Such 
are the custom-house duties ; the profits from the 
sale of certain articles, vix. quicksilver, paper, &c., 
embarked for account of the king, and resold for 
his advantage. We have therefore been obliged to 
recur to other channels to be enabled to affirm, as 
wc have done in the preceding chapter, that the 
produce of the mines in Spanish America amounts, 
in later times, to thirtv-pive millions op 
piASTR'ES per annucQ. 

If, as is very probable, tl»e working of these 
mines becomes from time to time more lucrative, 
it would scern that the produce of them at the ex- 
piration (>f a few years will increase the specie in 
Europe to an alarming degree ; but this inconve- 
nience is lessened by the nature of the commercial 
transactions of Europe with Asia, and particularly 
with China, where, as is wrell known, a large quan- 
tity of silver and gold is annually absorbed. 

However that may be, this progressive increase 
of metals is incontestably profitable to the indivi- 
dual possessors of the mines of Mexico and Porn, 
and in some degree to the revenues of Spain, which 
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increase in proportion with the produce’ of tho 
mines. Bilt is it equally advantageous to Spain 
as a nation and as a power ? 

This difficulty is worth starting. 

Supported by the experience of the last century, 
many enlightened foreigners will not hesitate in 
resolving this question. They will say, (and they 
will find lieyond the Pyrenees many a good citizen 
of their mind,) that this excessive increase of specie 
impeded tho^actual tendency to prosperity of the 
manufactures in Spain j that the price of every 
thing must keep pace with this multiplication ; 
that if the progress of Spanish industry should re- 
tain the greatest part of this specie, destined to the 
present time to pay her balance, it will soon hap* 
pen that the dearness of labour will again check in- 
dustry in the midst of hen. brilliant career, and 
cause a retrograde motion in that eternal round 
from which she never can be extricated. 

On these principles )'OU would say to the 
Spaniards, “ Far from using any efforts to increase 
“ the produce of your mines, shut some of them 
** up ; confine the circulation of your metals in 
the Old World, to a sufficiency for replacing 
“ what is imperceptibly wasted j what luxury ex- 
“ pends for her gratifications ; wliat avarice swal- 
“ lows up, as well in Asia as in Europe ; fallow 
“ the example of the Portuguese, who so limit the 
“ working of their diamond mines as not to glut 
“ the market j that <jf the Dutch, who burn the 

3 
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'*• remainder of their spices, after having kept just 
“ en(»ig^ for ordinaiy consumption. The silver 
** of Mexico is your diamonds, your spices. If 
“you treble the amount, your miners, whose 
“ bands conld be better employed, will have more 
“ trouble, but you will not be the richer. You 
“ will only pay three times dearer for the produc- 
“ tions of foreign industry, which you iwill never 
“ be able entirely to do without.” 

To these, af least specious, arguments the 
Spaniards answer : “ We sec nothing so frightful 
“ in the increase of our specie ; the revenue at 
“ least reaps a clear benefit from" it. Besides, 
“ whilst other states in Europe are busy in increas- 
“ ing their revenues ; whilst they find in this 
“ increase the means of providing for any great 
“ enterprise, cither in^eaceor war, By what fatality 
“ should Spain alone find her downfall in that 
“ which constitutes the prosperity of other states ? 

“ We shall say as much of our manufactures. 

“ Whilst their operations keep pace with the 
“ working of our mines, our specie will at once 
“ increase with us, as well as with the indus* 
Irious foreigner who supplies us with his pro- 
“ duclions, the surplus of which we send to Mex- 
“ ico and Peru. We can see nothing formida- 
“ ble in this perspective ; but, on the contrary, we 
“ ask, Who are the most flourishing nations ? Are 
“ they not France and England ; those who with- 
.« out comparison have the greatest quantity of 
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** sjjedtf? ■ "WTiat signifies where it comes from ? 

This combined' produce of otir mines and oar 
"'industry will not be the -less useful to Spain 
“ in the hands of her great moneyed auen, who 
"in their turn will embellish our towns and oar 
" villas, who will furnish funds tor public esla- 
" bli'shments, where the state in critical moments 
“ may be nccommodatcd with loans, and rccci^'O 
" assistance on terms less burdensome than in 
“ former tinvis. We have no objection to allow 
“ that a time may come v^ben our prosperity', ar- 
" rived at its acme, may occasion our downfall : 

“ this will be w hen our workmen aic become so 
" industrious and perfect that foreign productions 
" will become entirely useless. If at the same • 
" time that the produce of our mines tends conti- 
“ nually to increase our sjKrcie, alt outlets are 
stopped up, this situation, which may be con- 
" sidcred aschinierical, would produce an inevitable 
" inconvenience. The excessively high price of 
" labour in Spain would call for the productions 
" of foreign manufactories, in spite of every pro- 
" hibition. The specie vt'onid go out by the chan*- 
" nels which these would o[)en ; the home ma- 
" nufaclures would languish for want of a sale; 

“ the useless hands would henceforth disappear 
" when they could be no longer employed, and 
“ Sjiain would again be reduced to a want of popu- 
" latictn,' to inertia, and to poverty. But wc are 
“ stHt very far from such circumstances as would 
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4^ fnta|ifi«nt 4angc« eoni}em«8HiMir miina^ui^ 
ijciiaer^ inaction, wt think we only 
-eoiiHaae to draw tbia doable source the 
«n8ana of <o«r future prosperity.” - 
''!;Wbatercr may be thought of this reasoning, 
il' serves fur tbe basis of the system which Spain 
Ins. adopted for many years. She iar persuaded 
that from an unremitted activity in hermanufac* 
tores, ftccompanied by an abundant, nrodhction of 
her mines, her greatest splendour must result. ■ 
Experience hitherto seems to confirm the 
aoundness of this plan ; Eut is it well adapted to 
tbe situation, the morals, and tbe political intere^ 
* Spain ? Are there no other means of improving 
at the same time the mother country and tbe 
colonies ? Several propositions have been made 
at diiierent times that bad this object in view. I 
not speak of that (or which neither Spain, 
nor any other European power is, ‘as yet, suffi- 
ciently enlightened. I will not say that, fcdlowing 
ihe’dictates of sound philosophy, the court of 
Idbdrid should declare her colonies independent, 
and profit from the enthusiasm which this act of 
gennroaity could not fail to excite, in establishing 
wi^ ’ them bonds of friendship' had comrorace 
touch more hoHd than those stipulated in treaties 
dictatnd by crait or sordid interest. Nof «ieh a 
gneVous sacrifice sras irat recommended m any 
of the ^ns proposmi to hero! dif^ent tiooa. 
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About eighteen years ago a project was pre> 
sen ted to the court of Madrid, which would en- 
tirely have changed the face of the commercial 
world in favour of Spain. It was, not precisely 
to cut through the isthmus of Panama, which had 
been hinted at more than once before, but to open 
a communication between the gulf of Mexico 
and the l^uth Sea, and thus to resolve at onoe 
the great j problem on the surest means of fa- 
cilitating me commercial intercourse of Europe 
with the most industrious and fertile parts of 
Asia. 

Besides the old project, which wa.s (o join the 
two seas by the river Chagre, that is navigable as 
far as Cruces, five leagues from Panama, there 
was a second, which was to effect this junction by 
the rivers Chamaliizon and St. Michael in the 
gulf of Honduras. Both the one and the other 
bad been considered, in the reign of Philip II. 
as almost impracticable. That proposed about 
the end of the reign of Charles III seemed to 
have foreseen every objection, and comprised in 
itself every advantage. It consisted in making 
use of Rio San Jium, which has its source in lake 
Nicaragua, and empties itself into the gulf of 
Mexico : this lake i.s separated from the South Sea 
by an- isthmus of only twelve thousand toises. Its 
shores abound with productions of all sorts, and 
with timber proper for building. Like other flow- 
ing rivers, its waters either rise above the two seas, 

VOL. II. R 
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or are on a level with .them. There was there- 
fore no inundation, no violent irruption 1o fear. 

The adoption of this plan would not only have 
made lake Nicaragua the centre of the most bril- 
liant commerce in the universe, but also that of 
the land and naval forces of Spain for the West 
Indies, and the staple of all the rich productions 
of both Americas. 

This fine perspective did not dazzle ^he Spani^ 
government. The authors of the^p.‘.v>j(jct were 
Frenchmen, and Spain began to be tired of seeing 
, foreigners, particularly Frenchmen, undertaking 
all the grand enterprises. In this she was less 
struck with the advantages than the inconveniences. 
She had stationed during several years some prying 
importunates exactly in the centre of her American 
possessions, and one of the most rich and popu- 
lous tracts. What opportunities would not these 
troublesome guests have to implant along all this 
coast, and from thence even to the extent of 
the Red Sea, as far as the Streigbts of Magellan, 
the seeds of an insurrection which she had already 
too much encouraged, in espousing the cause of 
the free North Americans! How easy to stock 
with contraband goods all those rich colonists, who, 
being refined, were consequently eager after the 
productions of Europe ! Besides, if the execution 
of this pt'cyect must really effectuate the splendour 
^pd power of Spain in the New World, Cotdd she 
Mitier herself that the other powers of Europe 
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wSoId have peadeably stifefed it to be brought to 
a conclusion ?* And in the last result, would she 
'not find that she had laboured more for these 
dangerous rivals than for herself? She teuld not 
keep to herself exclusively the benefit of this com- 
munication. She had no more the bulls of Alex- 
ander VI to oppose to the temiitations of naviga- 
tors, or the avMricc of merchants. The passage 
must thcryore have been open to all f>owcrs ; but 
this admit them to traverse at all times 

the centre of her possessions, and to furnish them 
with an opportunity of not only touching at, but 
of remaining there under various pretences. What 
advantages could compensate the inconvenience 
of harbouring such spies ! The nations which 
Nature has condemned to it, such as the Turks in 
the Straits of the Dardanelles, in the Bosphorus 
of Thrace, are obliged to resign themselves to it; 
but it would be the height of folly for a nation to 
create for itself this source of quarrels and of 
dangers. 

These no doubt were the reasons which pre- 
vented the court of Madrid from favouring the 
project I have just represented. It will certainly ^ 
be executed one day or other; but by a neighbour- 
ing people, by ^ new race, who iii the first ef- 
fervescence of liberty and commercial enterprise, 
will find means to cut through the isthmuses 
which oppose a few hillocks to their navigation, as 
th6y have already fordeci the mouth of a great river to 
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open a route to the ocean. It Is you, perhaj:^, 
enterprising and industrious inhabitants of Ken- 
tucky, who will be the first to drink tea, to dress 
your wives with the iin^ stuffs you have fetched 
from India, without making the tour of America, 
or doubling the Cape of Good Hope. But the 
Spaniards, who are already spoiled for great enter- 
prises, whose caution is timidity, and whose distrust 
and suspicion border on dotage, will fiardly em- 
brace so bold an idea, — espec’^ally rptii a^'councU 
fiir the Indies who are the religious and obstinate 
defenders of old maxims, and during the despotic 
influence of a suspicious and jealous minister. 
It is a great deal for Spain to have shaken off the 
yoke of several other prejudices which kept her 
and her colonies in a state of destructive languor^ 
• to have established manufactories; to have begun 
to make roads and canals ; to have given a kind 
of freedom to her trade with the Spanish Indies, 
and almost complete freedom to two of her co- 
lonies : in a word, in the course of about thirty 
years to have produced a considerable increase in 
the industry, the riches, and the activity of her in- 
habitants. This alone is sufficient to refute by 
facts a part of the serious charges which the rest 
of Europe bring against the Spaniards, the just- 
ness of which will be the obyeet of the fpllewing 
ebapter. 
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diaracter of ihe people in general. Some traits 
peculiar to the Spaniards, Pride. Gravity, 
Sloth. . Idki^fss. Superstition. 


IT to delineate national character. 

Almost al^^'S such pictures are portraits, which-, 
under a brilliant pencil, may possess every merit 
but that of likeness. From such descriptions!' it 
is impossible to form a right idea of any modern 
people. Since Europe has been civilized frorh 
one end to the other, it would be easier to class 
its inhabitants by professions than by nations!. 
Thus, all Frenchmen, all Englishmen, and all Spa- 
niards would not resemble prie'another ; but almost 
all those amongst these three' people who have htid 
nearly the same education, or have led the same 
"kind of life, would. All their lawyers, for instance, 
would resemble one another by their attachment 
to forms and a taste for chicane ; all their literati, 
by their pedantry; all their trjaders, by ihoir avidity ; 
all their sailors, by their coarseness ; and all their 
courtiers, by their complaisance. I'lmt all the in- 
dividuals of a hatibrr should* have the same natural 
and moral physiognomy, it would be requisite that 
they lived under influence of the same climate, 
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foUow’ed the same oodY^ti|iri,ii and' profepsdd ■ lli#' 
^fne religion. Jt ‘4^6014^06 nco^ary, if* theiyi 
belpnj^d'to a polished nation, that' they should 
live tinder a very stable form of government, and 
that the part which they bore in it gave to their 
ideas, to their sentiments, and even to the exterior 
of their bod)', an uniform and settled manner. 
It is the concurrence of all these points of union 
that can alone justif}' the a]:pIi< ation rff the por- 
trait of a single individual, taken at a vvntnrc, to 
a whole nation. A diflerence in anjr^of these re- 
spects is sufficient to vary (heir physical and moral 
features aJ infinitum. It would fheroioie he easy 
to give the character of the ancient Scythians, of 
a pastoral people, of lh(‘ savages of Canada, and 
of all barbarians who have a simijle religion, 
few laws, and few communications with other 
tiations. 

It is for this reason that the Grt" ks and Ro- 
mans, in the brightest periods of riic': .-evcral re-* 
publics, concentrating almost all iheir ailcetions 
in a zeal for ifcir country, in liberty and glory, 
inhabiting a limimd tract, where the iiiHiience of 
the climate was nearly the same, throughout, might 
be painted almost all with the : uie features. 
For the same reasons, in speaLit. .: of nations 
nearer to us, as well in time as n 'awition, the 
English, the Swiss, and evCn th- I'-itch, would 
require . more uniformity in cci n.s n g than any 
others : — the English, from th.a general inquicr 
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which fixes iheir ey;^ on a government whose 
e^try proceeding; notwithstanding the imperfection 
of their representation in parliament, is submitted 
to the examination of every individual; from 
their insular situation, which makes them all 
more or less fit for the dangers of navigation 
and speculations in maritinie commerce ; from 
that national arrogance, which their dominion 
of the sQas, fio feebly contested, in some de- 
gree justices -.—the Swiss, from their local situa- 
tion, wmchs^ill within a short time made them, 
out of the reach of barm, spectators of the con- 
vulsions of Europe : — the Dutch, who, even 
befoix- tliey bad established a nearer uniformity 
between the governmci ts of their dilferent pro- 
vinces, liad all their respective point of union in 
thfir attachment to liberty, in the nature of their 
soil, and in their situation on the shores of the 
sea, and of ihcir own canals circumstances from 
which a kind of identity in their occupatisns, in 
their taste, and even in their passions, must re- 
sult. 

But who could flatter himself with being able 
to trace the character of the whole German, Ita- 
lian, or I'Vcnch nations ? What a difference in 
the climate, the productions, the employments, 
the lawfif and the language of one province from 
those of another ! Who would apply to a Suabian 
or to a Westphalian the portrait of a Saxon or 



an Austrian t to » that of a 

tian i to a natire of fjopgu/flim: that of a JFleoi-»' 
ing i 

The Spaniards are, altnUar]; 'i^umstaoced ta 
these three nations. Inhere ar^ between the in- 
habitants of their principal provinces diderences so 
striking} from climute^ manners, disposition, 
language, temper, and exterior forms, , that the 
portrait of a Galllciaii would more nearlji resemble 
that of a native of Auvergne than a Qjtalonian, 
and that of an Andalusian would be/<{^orc like a 
Gascon than a Castillian. If the S^niards ever 
had characteristic features applicable to all the in- 
habitants of their peninsula, it was at the time 
when the Arabians settled amongst them, and 
^mped them with a particular seal ; and, not- 
withstanding the different causes which now se- 
parate them, communicjded to them a portion of 
their manners, the turn of their noble, grand, 
emetines gigantic^ in a word, oriental ideas ; 
their taste for the arts and sciences j and every 
thing of which there are still traces in the pro- 
vinces, where they resided the longest; — it was 
when the high opinion which the Spaniards enter- . 
taiued of their nation, (and which circumstances 
justified,) expressed itself in their whole frame, 
and made them all resemble the portrait drawn of 
them at this day, and which represents them grave, 
austere arid generons, breathing nothing bat war 



■nd'^^dventDres." • Fkiidyv'^lt' was when in their 
general asscraIbBes, nailed ^rUs, they all took a 
more or less active part in the government, when 
they directed or Watched over all its operations, 
and when they eaemplified tdore energetically than 
at present that patriotism which acts so powers 
Ailly On the opinions, tlie aticctions, and the 
manners. 

But these three causes of uniformity in the na- 
tional charjjcter have almost disappeared, and, in 
vanishing, left the Spaniards to the more 
immediate infloenceof the climate, the laws, and 
the productions of their different provinces; so that 
to represent them as they now are, we must sub- 
divide them into Castillians, Catalonians, Arra- 
gonese, Navarrese, Andalusians, Biscayans, and 
Asturians, and draw of each of these people a 
separate portrait ; a task difficult and unpleasant, 
and which coakl not be accomplished withoht ac- 
companying almost every rule with an exception, 
where it would be difficult to be correct without 
being minute, just without appearing severe, 
or an apologist without being considered as a 
flatterer. 

This revolution, however, has not been so uni- 
versal, but that some features remain by which the 
whole Spanish nation is -.till to he recognised. A ” 
part of their manners ha*, survived the even s which 
altered them, The empire of tt|e climate has 
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1)600 modtged, butfiMi|,f In manv^^ 

spects the provinces '^Ve the saoie form oi gb. 
vernment. The court'of an absolute monarch is 
still the centre of all vows and affections. All 

'fer « . . * Jt' 

the modern Spaniards profess the same religion. 
Their literature is still from the same models, apd 
in the same taste. In these several resp^ts they 
have preserved the features of their forefathers. 
Let us attempt to sketch them. . 

At the period when Spain acted si^h a grand 
part, when she discovered'and conq«t?red the New 
World ; when, not satisfied with domineering 
ov^r a great part of Europe^ she agitated and con* 
vulsed the other, either by intrigues or by military 
enterprises; at this period, the Spaniards became 
intoxicated with that national pride which breathed 
in their exterior, their gestures, their discourse, 
and their writings. As it then existed, it gave 
them an air of grandeur,, which was overlooked 
at least by those whom it did not inspire with re- 
spect. But by a incurrence, of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, this splendohr is eclipsed ; yet the 
pretensions fur w'hich it formed an exduse have 
survived. The Spaniard of the sixteenth’ century 
has disappeared, but his mask remains. Hence 
that proud and grave exterior which distinguishes 
them still in our days, and which has often brought 
to my mind these two lines of one of our ^ets 
bn o^ginal sin, notwithstanding the consequences 
8 
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o^^ch the noble deatind&m of man id still ro 
cognisable. 

C’est <t« hant de sou trone un roi pricipitd, 

Qui garde sur sou front uii trait de majestd*. 

T!'e modem Spaniard presents in his countenance 
the impression of his ancient character. Whether 
in speaking or in writing, his expressions have 
such exaggerated turns as border on rodomontade. 
He has a lAgh idea of his nation, which he ex- 
presses witfrtiut caution, and often witliout ad- 
dress. He does not show bis vanity by those 
pleasingly exaggerated turns which provoke laugh- 
ter more than they offend, and which characterize 
the inhabitants of one of our provinces. When he 
praises himself, it is gravely, and with all the pomp- 
ousness of his language. 

I am, however, much inclined to believe that 
the genius of his language may also account for 
this inflation ol' st;yle. Not only has it adopted 
many words and expressions of the Arabians, but 
is as it were impregnated with the Oriental spirit, 
which this people has nalurah'>ed in Sjiain. This 
spirit is found in all their productions of imagi- 
nation, in their religious compositions, in their 
plays, and in their romances. It is perhaps 
one of the principal causes of the slow progress 

* A king hurled from the height of his throne, who sUll re- 
tains on his brow a trmt of niajest)'. 
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of sound phtlosophy: becau^, carrying every th|og 
beyond the truth,, neaping ioiages around tfie 
most simple ideas, careMing everything that tends 
to the wonderful, it surrouads with illusion the 
sanctuary of truth, and renders it as it were inac- 
cessible. 

But this pride, which would be noble if more 
moderate ; this gravity, which always deceives and 
sometimes repulses ; arc compensa<ed by very 
estimable qualities; or rather, they arc^the source 
of them. Individual as well as national pride 
elevates the soul, and guards it against meanness ; 
and such is the cfFect of l^ranish pride. There 
are in Spain, as elsewhere, vices and crimes ; but 
they wear in general this prominent feature of the 
Spanish character. It is to be perceived even in a 
dungeon, and under the tatters of mkery. It 
even balances to a certain point the genius of a 
language essentially diffuse, where the ear seems 
to be pleased w ith a collection of sonorous words, 
and where an abundance of words is taken for an 
abundance of ideas. Pride is commonly very 
precise ; she disdains to go into detail, and loves 
expressions aenigraatical from their conciseneto, 
which leave something to think on, and sometimes 
to guess at. Hence it happens that these sanAe 
Spaniards, who, when their imagination is ever so 
tittle heated, display all the rictiness of their 
language, are perfectly laconic when their mind 
is calm. I could quote a hunfXred examples, but 
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state twci business to transa^ 

with a St>aniard,pir j|n ob|^re class; I find him 
at home gravely caressing an infant. I ask him, 
“ Are you the father of this child ?” to which, a 
Frenchman would have gaily answered, Yes, Sir, 
or at least I ought to think so ; and would thus have 
said more than I wanted to know. The Castiliian, 
without being deranged, without receiving my 
question w|^h a smile, would coolly answer, Jt was 
ht>m in vhyshpuse and then talk of something 
else. 

Another example of laconicism ‘A French 
traveller, oh entering Castille, meets a shepherd 
with a flock of sheep. Curious to know all the 
circumstances which produce the valuable qualities 
in 'the wool, he tires the shepherd with questions » 
asks him whether his flock belongs to the pro- 
vince; what food he gives them; whether he is 
on a journey ; whence he comes, and where ho 
is going ; at what time he begins his journey, and 
at what period he returns home, &c. The shep- 
herd, after a cool hearing, answers ; Aqui meen ; 
aqui facen\ aqui mueren*, and continues bis 
way. 

This Spanish gravity, which is become prover- 
bial, is, however, far from what is generally con- 
ceived. It is true, you seldom find amongst the 

. . ♦ they wera^bproj here they feed andhere th^wrll 

die. 
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Spaniards what we dift akability. They will 
go to meet you, hut liiiit for you; This forbidding 
exterior, however, often envelops a good and 
kibd heart, which you will find when you least 
expect it. Strangers to the ennf>ty grimaces of 
French politeness, the Sp . niards are sparing of 
gesticulations. The smile of good-will is s ddom 
the mask of duplicity, and their heart ^commonly 
expands with their countenance. How;^often has it 
happened to me to be for a long while rejkiltiied by 
their exterior of a Spaniard j when, conquering 
my repugnance,! have found him complaisant and 
good, not with grimace but in reality ; and oblig- 
ing, not merely in profession, but in perform- 
ance! The urbanity acquired by a refined edu- 
cation is perhaps wanting in a Spaniard, and \vhich 
loo often ser^s as a cloak for falsehood and dis- 
dain. But he supplies this defect by a blunt 
frankness, and that good nature which announces 
and inspires confidence. Their great men have 
no dignity, if we call dignity that feature w’hich is 
always circumspect and distant, for fear of en- 
couraging familiarity; and cares very little whether 
it is beloved, provided it be respected. They do 
not, in an ungracious manner, point out the 
distinction of ranks, nor do they disdain to form 
connexions with those classes of people whom 
they consider as their inferiors. We no more see 
amongst them such personages as the duke of Alva, 
dc^^louis de Haro, doiif FeSar&dar whose cha- 
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racters, so wel.J known throughout Europe, hawo 
contributed no doubt to spread the idea that is 
still maintained of the imperious pride of the 
high Spanish nobility. At least the nation is not 
what she has been ; and if sonic individuals still 
wear the stamp of it, it is in them not so inqch 
a mark of pride, as of coldness, timidity, and 
embarrassment. 

The grende cs, nevcrtbelef;?, and thosn who 

• 

without fcficljig so consider themselves of as illus- 
trious a cast, still possess a high idea of their 
birth, and occasionally show it, particularly to 
those who aspire to be their equals. The pride of 
thoiiing^ (tutoiement,) of which we have spoken 
above, is every day a proof it ; but this pride 
is not to be discovered towards those inferiors wdio 
solicit and enjoy their favours ; near and around 
the throne it is entirely extinguished. There 
their dignity is sometimes brought to life again. 
Despotism, clad in the mantle of goodness, as it 
has constantly been in this century, seems to load 
them with its weight, and almost crush them. 
Placed under his eye, they find there nothing but 
slavery and vexation, yet have not the spirit to 
seek elsew'here the means of dissipating them, and 
of acquiring independence. We may with more 
propriety say of them now than formerly, They 
might be petty sovereigns on their estates^ if 
they w'ojald ; but they prefer being servants at 
court.*' Exceptions are rare, apd consequently 





. Tbei« ttre a^ie^bowever, who prove itM 
tb^.feel, i{ not the 4%nitjr of their exigence, et 
le^et that of their race. I have myself known 
florae to haoisk themselves -fitmi court, and prefer 
t^e. appearance of difgrace to the shame of a 
mean ccndescenslon ; and others who have oC* 
casionally indulged Ihcinaelvcs in spirited repartees. 
One of them, who was very often with the pre* 
sent luonarch when he was prince of ^Asturias, is 
of rofiiarkahly low stature. The .prri^ce often 
joked with him on it. One day, being tired of 
constantly hearing himself called /iff/e, he replied 
with a noble coolness, which was received without 
anger, S't Hor, en mi casa vie Uaman grande \ ‘*Sig* 
nor, at home I am called great." 

, The ladies of these grandees seem to have 
preserved that haughty look which is attributed’ 
to the first nobility of Spain. It is scarcely pos* 
sible to be more cold, more grave, or to appear 
more listless than the greater part of these ladies ; 
I could except five or six, but I will not sow dis- 
sension amongst that portion of the fair sex wfarcli 
is destined to embellish the court. 

This apparent gravity, however, very often con- 
ceals, amongst all classes of people, a gaiety which 
requires only to be provoked in order to show it- 
self. I will not adduce as a proof the Sfmhish 
^age, where buffoonery is so well received ; ‘be- 
cause it has often bemi remarked, that the theatres 
of sprightly nations are more serious than those of 



wur b^er 

vitli tboce ginaiiBot^lKr #twiet 
tiial «(8t0* 

Bat to judge w het fc iir iheBpMhldii 
go toto ^Mir private eiadfa when tiMf ate qadte 
lit home t be piesent at their meala, eves befhte 
the vapoara from the viands and the wrine bate 
put tbefr brains in a fermentation ; make one M 
their aoitvarj^iaaonej, full of pleasant sallies of wit» 
bofia m<Ya, &c.» all the legitimate or illegitimate 
o^Fkpringof gaiety, and you will iind them as free 
and entertaining as our countrymen. It may be 
replied^ perhaps, that this gaiety is too noisy, that 
it.ia vulgar. But away with that delicacy which 
would condemn us to ennui. Besides, whether 
iqjpnDved or not by people of fashion, this gaiety 
coDtiauQS, in spite of any prejudice to the cott» 
trary. x 

It is much the same with respect to other faults 
impair 'to the Spaniurda. If I have not abso* 
iv^ely acquitted them of. idleness, I have saki,xaad 
it, that it is occasioned by transient ciiw 
cumstances, and will disappear with them. Indeed, 
when we observe the activity so general on the 
coast of Catalonia, in the kingdom of Valencia, 
im the mottnblhMiOif Biscay, every where, in 
where iodoatryxiiericouraged, and where the pto« 
(ktedpfw have a sure and easy sali^ dspceiM^ 
tedtetiy/has « faodttii of eonfejeawe 

«liSitinwetsrarvlMMlt>«e!thftiether 
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bMidi we observe tfae fainxliead tiresome life of t<he 
mirioteors, those caancea who (traverse the steepest 
t«(sds i—^when we view their bosbandmea, who in 
<ho plains of Ha Mandia and 'Aodaiosia are em* 
{doyed in agricnltuire, which the natute of the soil, 
the distance of their habitation^ and the heat of 
the most burning climate in Europe, make exces- 
•aively laborious if we consider the shoal of Gali- 
cians and Asturians, who, like our Anvergoats 
and our Liinousins,go to a distance to se^k fatigue 
and the scanty means of subsistence ; if we see at 
last that the idleness with which the Spaniards are 
Bo much reproached, is confined to the two Cq- 
stilles, that is to say, to that part of Spain tfae 
least provided with roads and canals, and the most 
distant from the sea,— are we not justified in die 
conclusion, that this vice is neither indelibly fixed, 
nor an universal trait in tfae Spanish character ? 

There is another &ult which has a great alffinity 
to idleness, and which' at least discovers itself by 
the>6ame symptoms, I mean sluggishness : and it 
is more difficult to clear the Spaniards from this. 
The light, it muse be confessed, penetrates them 
very slowly. In politics, in war, in the other 
’ operations of government, even in common life, 
-When others act they are still deliberatiog. Dis- 
• trustful and-circumapect, they do as much harm 
•by slowness as others do by precipitation ; which 
is the more extraordinary, as their lively iraagina- 
fi 0 n* 6 houldaeera- rather to 4w 4rritated^by dday. 
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But it is with mtiotM<aS>'udth indi«riduals : ti}«reh 
hardly a quality which 43'. not modified by a - con- 
trail one ] and kitthis stru^le the triumph is al- 
ways on that side' where fthe mind is impelled with 
the greatest force by drcamstances of the moment* 
So the Spaniard, naturally cold and reflecting 
when nothing extraordinary moves him, is inflam- 
ed to esitbusiasm when pride, resentment, or some 
one of the passions which compose his character, 
is awakened by outrage or contradiction. This is 
the reason why the nation, apparently the most 
grave, the coolest, and the slowest, in Europe, 
becomes one of the most violent when circum- 
stances have drawn it from its habitual calmness 
to put it under the empire of imagination. The 
most formidable animals are not the most lively. 
Observe the lion : his countenance as well as bis 
gait is grave ; his movements have always an 
object in view ; his voice is never wasted in use- 
less roaring. As long as you respect his inaction, 
he loves peace and silence ; but provoke biiq, he 
shakes his mane, bis eyes sparkle with fire, be 
roars, and you recognise iu him the king of ani- 
mals. 

1 shall not say from this, that the Spaniard is 
the king of Europe, though be formerly bad pre- 
tensions to that title. I only say that this people 
prove, more perhaps than any other nation in the 
world, that qualities in appearance the must op- 
posite may be Ibuod united in one character ; 

s 2 



iuqih a|i vigour and,$Iuggi8ht)es%> cdol grav£(jr i|nd 
^xtrci^ ,ir«6db(lity, H« carried this mixtiiui. 
intp of> the prirTc^ai afi^ioas of the 
demotion aad courage. Under the most cdm ex- 
terior, one leads him to ^naticism-, and the other 
to^fary ; for 1 will not palliate bis excesses,, often 
ridiculous and sometimes atrocious, in what he 
Calls bis attachment to religion ; nor deU^ from 
the claim his courage has to admiration. He 
deserves to be viewed in these respects 'with sA* 
tention. 

, Yes, I confess it, the Spanish nation, with 
some almost modern exceptions, is addicted 
to devotional credulity, to religious mummery, 
and is justly accused of superstition, ft may 
even be pronounced, in the strictest accejrfa- 
tion of the term, that this illegitimate rister of 
Religion has been to the preheat* day, almost 
without interruption, either on the throne or very 
near it. She was , constantly at the side of the 
jfe^le and valetudinary Charles IL She accom- 
plated Philip V, a good and- virtuous prince, but 
wjthout energy \ he was trufy ptous, but carried 
l^iS jpiety to excess. She attached herself . to Fer^ 
d^ar^ yi, with a^taste for pomp and gaiety, more 
ce^stept. with these three nionarcfas. and their 
pur^earoii^lthfl^^^e.gneatest part of theh sifojectSk 
S|^ d^end^\thcm from dissolpte mc^la i and 
fi||»upts fof t^e,carq phmnonieiipn of a sjoccej^pia 
of-nronarchs w'ithout a mhtrt^t^; j , m .-vr. 
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As to Cliarlii^^ III, simple in his matinefs, ex* 
cmplarily r^ular in- hiS |)rivate life, scrupulously 
honest even as a monarchy he paid till his death, 
in his actions as well as his conversation, a tribute 
td- superstition. 

It was more particularly required of the founder 
efthe order which bears the name of St. Januarius, 
and which has for its motto. In smgitine feeduSy to 
believe in the liquefaction of the blood of that 
blessed •Neapolitan. Nor did he ever miss an op> 
portunity of manifesting the blind faith he bad 
plighted to this wonder. I have heard him relate 
that whilst he reigned at Naples, the miracle was 
interrupted all at once. In vain was the sacred 
phial shaken ; the blood remained congealed. 
The cause was a longwhile sought after, and at 
last found. It must be remembered that this 
phial is deposited in the shrine -itself of the saint, 
but separated from it by a partSlion. There is a 
tradition at Naples, that in order to effect the 
liquefaction, there most not be the least commu* 
nieation between the body of St. Januarius and 
his miraculous blood. The tomb was examined 
with care, and a crack was discovered in the par* 
ticion, which being immediately repaired, the 
blood recovered its property. Let any one explain 
this miracle as he pleases, but to doubt of it is 
impossible. For, as the good Fontaine has said^ 
Jatttats ttn rot ne tnont ; and Charles III deserved this 
praise more than any other, - < 
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. JrbjB pritlce amused TiimsdF wtli' WlaiJng 
ai)o®.cr’ event perhaps" still more extradrdiriary."' 
AVe may call to. our recollection theT danger he WaS 
ip in 1744 } when an Austrian army "uiid^r Prince 
j^bkowitz went to Naples to dethrone Doh Carlo^ 
(which was himself,) and the good luck he haddf 
escaping from the battle of Veletri. The sucbess 
oT this affair depended, said the prince, oii' a bat- 
tery Ojpportunely raised at the entrance of a streef 
where the Austrians must have entered te search 
for him. The battery played on them in such a 
manner that they were obliged to take another 
road ; and the victory escaped them as well as 
tlieir prey. When the battle was over, the skil- 
ful, faithful servant who had planted this pr&. 
^rving battery was spught after through the whole 
army i even a reward was offered, but nobody ap- 
peared, Upon this Don Carlos «nd those about 
him bad no doubl that it bad been placed there 
by the hand of God himself, and Charles III car- 
ried this belief with him to the grave. 

. The faith he had in the immaculate conceptioii 
has been consecrated by the establishment of 
another order, to which he gave the name. He 
has left bjs successor bis virtues, 'as a legacy, with- 
out forgetting that first of theological virtues, which 
seems to be a necessary duty of the monarch’ 'SHifc 
ph|^ca]ly. called . 

romay be concluded that such' pious ‘ihbhiifbhS 
PKist be surrounded with servants, and must bavp 
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miainy subjects, Wjho are animated by the sapi^ 
zeal for religion and for every thing belonging to 
it, whether far or near ; and we niust do that jns- 
tice to the greater part of the grandees, the mini- 
sters, and the generals, to say, that in this respect 
they follow their august examples. There ' are 
few grandees who have not some relics amongst 
the jewels of their family, and who do not sing 
an anthem to the Virgin every morning. 

- I have heard the minister Galvez (who certain- 
ly could not be accused of having a weak head) 
relate that he was witness to the following fact. 
Being at Seville, he had the happiness of viewing 
there the body of St. Ferdinand. The air of se- 
renity which still reigned in every feature inspired! 
a devotion which it was impossible to resist. Ah 
Englishman who was amongst the spectators, and 
bad before used the most impious language re- 
specting all the practices of the Romish religion; 
was so moved by the venerable aspect of this bless- 
ed saint, that he burst into tears in the church, 
apd became on the instant; a most devout catholic. 
The same minister at another time related, that 
whilst at Mexico he had seen the first bishop of 
Guadalaxara, who had died in the odour of sanc> 
tity. His body escaped corruption ; and beihg 
ifgain habited in bis pontificals, he seemed to en- 
joy a peaceful slumber. His beatification was then 
thought of: “ and certainly, ”saii^b®»‘^ thebishopbid 





dainiB, tQ, it* His life had been a' tissue of 
Judge, of one. < Before he was elevated 
to the bisbpfMric he was counseUca'of the. audience 
pf.puad^axarai. A crimitial^suit was brought be- 
fore this tribunal; the accused was found .guiltyj* 
tod^all voi(^ including, the future bishop, had 
pronounced the sentence of death. But when it 
|ras presented to the judges, the holy map ohstU 
nately refu%(d to sign it. They urge Ins com* 
1^1309^* and demand the reason of this inconsis* 
t^cy. He explained at last, and answered, thal 
bishops could not sign a sentence of death. — *fiut 
you are no bishop.*—* I feebthat I am one.’ The 
court thought him deranged but were undei: 
chived, when some months after they karned that 
t^.tbe very day of his refusal the po[;e bad nomU 
nated him to the bishopric of Guadalaicara.** 

.If any more general proofs of the propensity of 
the Spaniards to superstitious belief be wanted, let 
it be recollected that- in 1780 the Spanish navy re* 
Cj^ived a violent check in . the .latitude of .Cadia, 
One of- her squadrons was fallen, in with by sRod* 
ney: and notwithstanding the courage df her ad* 
tnirid* Langaca, was put to flight* . Four.of tfaerr 
fell into the bands of the hkglish. . Their 
natnes-were the the the Prineestf 

and., tbe St*, jPmiaiqu^ AU- those that escaped 
were called, after saints. . This .did not passt uoob* 
•et;yed 'p, and ,as^hy a ^iqgular^chaaeej.the ^ £h* 
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«Mf/8^^blew^ttp at the instant of boardihg, k 
believed that her patton rather cho^ she should 
peiisb than fall into the bands of heretics. 

lam farj however, frotn supposing that it wad 
Ibe ofitcers of this squadron who made the re^ 
mark. They are not aii )ike adadrai Barcelo, wlnS 
having begun bis career as master of a barque, and 
risen tp the highest station (carrying with hhh 
the aiinpl icily of his origin), said that there wad 
no meri| in his courage, because he was invtrineraii 
tde : at the .same time, showing his scapulary,, He 
very seriously declared, that he had more than 
once seen balls coming directly to him, but that at 
the approach dt-- thiS' talisman they had' tuVheil 
aside. There are no doubt, in every class of peo* 
pie amongst the Spaniards, many who are super* 
stitious to the most ridiculous degree. But where^l8 
the nation, ancient or modern, on whom the same 
reproach may not be mad© ?■ The Greeks, ' the 
Romans, th»r philosophers) t'hidr historians, Phio 
tarcb, Livy, Tacitus, even Socrates, hav^ they not 
all paid this tribute to human weakness ? The 
bead of Pascal, one of the soundest we ever had, 
was it exempted from it ^ Did not Racine believe 
and relate some of the miracles ivrought at Pbrt 
Royal ? It is true, to this day the Spatdards’are 
in thisrespect more credulous than every other pdo* 
ple'in Europe. There are, however, and f krioiv 
asverail,' who have derive frem. education-, - thCTr* 
own reflections, and travel, very s^uad ideas of re. 
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ligloh i some even exprass tbemse^Ves on th# astir 
ciM of'failb which the: chur<^ does not imperious- 
ly xommand, with a. fpeedom that -may be^callcri 
philosophical*. I havc’seep even ecclesiastics not 
far fromaharing in such bold opinions. ' *' 

i'But in the classes where education is neglected, 
(atvd these are very numerous) where little com* 
imlftieation-with their betters, and few means of 
eniightening themselves, are to be bad, supersti. 
tion and fanaticism are still carried to a degree seU 
ddm^und in Flanders or Bavaria; beciiuse reli- 


■* In the itiidrt of thi*! Spanish nation, who have the reputed 
character of being so much Inclined to superstition^ some take 
the liberty of publishing reflections not uncalculated to shake the 
ftith udittle, or to prove to those who liear or read them with* 
m% being offended^ tliat theirs is 2U>t very strong. In the reign 
of Philip V, a king most fcr\ently attached to religion, an offi- 
cer of his own regiment of guards, Dorf Gerardo Lobo, pub- 
lished a collection of poetiy, in which is the following stanza, 
relative to a battle between the Moors and the Spaniards ; 
VasciCBoK LOS Saracekos 
Y NOS MAtARON A PALOS ^ 

" PuFs Dios esta por los malos, 

QuAKDO son MAS aVB LOS BUENOS. 

'!f'he Saracens cavie and thrashed its soundly. For God dc^ 
dares himseff foi the wiched when they arc more numerous 
than the good. 

Wellf^^Beaden the most devout only smiled, aud Che amtlior 
was not even admonishetk 

tPhe Spaniaeds, in these bonvHrial circles^ indulge .theinseKne 
with little scruple wd with impunity in many pleasantriief fu^ 
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giUn^ alwi^6 assimiiating with the character of the 
people, must have 'Very warm and erdeat votaries 
in a nation remarfcabte forthe vhradty of its inuu 
gination and the violence of its passions. 

This mixture of strength and imbecility pro> 
duces still in our days the most cruelly fantastical 
effects. There is a church in Madrid, where, 
during the Holy Week, the most fervent of the 
faithful meet in a dark vanlt. Long« whips are 
given them on their entrance. They strip them* 
sekes naked to the waist, and, on a signal gived, 
flagellate themselves with such violence that the 
blood runs in streams. Silence during this bar* 
barous ceremony is interrupted only by the sighs 
of repentance, and the groans of pain. Thus most 
of them employ a transient cessation from a life of 
licentiousness. — Unhappy wretches ! they bate 
no other witnesses to this voluntaiy martyrdom 
than God and their conscience, and the next day 


sprightly sto^s, which would frighten the severely orthodox. 
1 will quote one of these tales because it is short, and will give 
an idea to what a degree of gaiety these people, who are con* 
sidered so very grave and religious, may be carried. A Spaniard 
was rowing sin^y in a boat, in view of his bomtades, when it 
upset. The (nan tried to swim, but could do it but badly ; he 
was near sinking, but by catching hold of some rushes he b^>pi* 
ly saved himself. ' *' Ah !” oried bis comrades, "thank Odd, 
you are saved 1” "Thank God!” saHhe, gaily, Pray say 
* Tffanks to the rushes!* for, as to God, bis intemaon Was phua 
pqouglj.’* 
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tMK« one and’ the otbefi They bive tbe doorage 
to dMBtise tbemeelves, bat not to amend { and 
there ia nothing tnit dear loss in this crod act of 
auperstitioD. 

■ It may eastiy he imagined that tbometropolishas 
hot this privilege exclusively. In some provioeeSj 
the day begins with such scenes of scandaloas 
piety. Avery creditable gentleman assured me 
that he was witness a few years ago, in a town of 
Estramadura, of the following scene. was atv 
quainted there with a lady of sweet manners, ofan 
amiable and lively character, and blest with all the 
agreeable qualities of her age and sex. He went 
to visit her once on a Gk>od B'riday : her counte* 
nance and deportment displayed an air of diect* 
fdness, and she was dressed in a beautiful, white 
robe. He asks ber the reason of this extraordb 
nary appearance on a day of mourning ami peni* 
tence. “ You will soon know it,” said she. At 
this moment the flagellants were to pass her bouse. 
She waited for them with every mark of impatience. 
At last they appear. She approaches the window, 
brhich was on the ground floor, and next the 
street. The flagellants stop before her, and lash 
themselves. ... In an instant she is bespiinkled wVitb 
drops of blood from their bodies, and appears de^ 
SgljK^at seeing her garments wetted with thls'hor- 
nd- i^^ The aenigma of ber white robe was 'AoW 
||||p||^d;totbe spectator. I will suppose, if yoit 
p||i|^ thkt gallantry played a part in this f^ua 





work of pe^iteace^ and tbat^lre loverofthe ywmg 
lady was arnongst the actorst But does nottiM 
sceno appear tbe more, atvdciQusly' absurd on that 
account ? 

These are- some samples of Spanish - devotion. 
It is not carried all over the kingdom tO'>sudi mad 
excess. The enlightened Spaniards, who increase 
every day, sigh to see it still deeply rooted, fw 
the latter days of the pious Charles Illj attempiN' 
were ma^ with success to pttxluce some salutary 
reforms. 

Even at Madrid a great number of their pro* 
cessions, called rosarios, arc suppressed : these 
almost at, every hour in the day used to cross the 
city in every directio n, on their \v.^y from one 
church, to: another, chanting the most unintelUi 
gible psalmody; — ceremonies not only vvitboirt 
use in the eye of sound religion, bat having' no 
other effect th.an to fatigue the passers-by, to draw 
the workmen from their shopsj and mothers of fa^ 
inilies from their domestic employment. 

Defiance is bid to the court of Rome whenever 
she would 'encroach on the rights of the temporal 
atvthdrity. - • 

The 'estates of the clergy are ,.no' longer eonfii^ 
dered as inviolable. 

The disorderly conduct of ihe lower clergy’af^d 
ef the monks is blamed without scruple;. ‘ and 
alHcfmeasores are taken to restrain* them* . 

, |s moreover extensively felt, that 
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Spain 4 ep«ncl^ on the dimiovUion of the 
fast nninber of convents, , 

These are the stops taken in Spain towards the 
pwifying of religion. 

Ck) the other band (ibr I have promised to tell 
all) the S^niards still entertain a respect for the 
most obscure ecclesiastics; which must appear 
contemptible in the eyes of the most sincere 
•Christian in any other country. 

Ill almost every house in Spain you meet either 
priests or monks; and they arc regarded as a 
shield against the anger of God and even of men. 
Wlien 1 passed through Valencia in 1799* at the 
time when our nation was an object of animosity, 
some French ladies of my acquaintance owed 
their preservation entirely to the intercession of 
aomc priests who came to their assistance. 

When they arc met in the streets, the people 
ibrna a>Iine, and give them the wall : and every 
body, of whatever rank, on approaching them, re- 
^apectfuliy kieses either their bands or the sleeve pf 
their venerable robe ; and this act of Christian 
humility is received with sufficient arrogance. I 
^ball range the following particulars not amongst 
the acts of superstition, but amongst tbe testimonies 
cf devotion, which will be thought singular by 
others than free-tbiniers. 

In Spain, if a gentlonan in his carriage meets 
a priest on foot, carrying tbe host, be gets out and 
OjSer^bini his place. This he does not fiul to 
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accept: and tbe gentleman*, let tiie wither 'be< as 
it will, however he may be dressed, whether for 
court Or for a ball, or his business ever so pressing, 
walks slowly by the side of the coach, accompany- 
ing' the priest to the house of the sick person. 
There he waits till the functions of the priest are 
tihisfaed ; and then escorts him again, stili on foot^ 
to the church from whence he came. Not till 
then does he resume his station. Sometimes the 
priest, qf himself^ When he sees a carriage stop at 
a door, takes it without ceremony ; and when the 
Owner appears he is shown the direction in which 
it went, and he may either wait its return or fol- 
low it, as he pleases. The pious orthodox are 
pleased with these trifling inconveniences ; and 
even those who, for some cause or other, are mot 
of their opinion, wisely keep from murmuring. ’ 
When the holy sacrament is carried any where, 
a little bell announces its approach. Immediately 
all business, all entertainment, all pleasure, is 
suspended ; and every one continues on his knees 
till it is past. Even Protestants, who look 
upon this homage as a species of idolatry, have 
much ado to dispense with it. So far there ia 
nothing more than what is conformable to the 
'faith and doctrine of the catholic religion j but 
when the ludicrous appears, it is, as I have seen 
more than once at Madrid, when the Host passes 
a' play house. As soon as the little bell is heard, 
the play is instantly slopped. Spectators u«d 
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uetHyf whatever tbeir parM, Moors, Jewft,^ and ^ 
c«eii Dcvife*, aU without exception tom ‘ Cowards > 
the door that leads to the street, and> ktteelmg;^ • 
reitltiiD' in tha^ position as long as the bcU tan he 
beard t and it rerjuircanot a Kttle self command to 
check Ota inclination laughter. 

Another custom which must appear singular to 
an observer, even if he is himself a Catbidio, is to 
i>ce On certain days notice fixerl on the churches 
to this effect ; Oy se saea armtos : ^ To<^y souls 
are< released from purgatory.” On the ’cve and 
the day of AIUSouls, this delivery is universally* 
announced with the most doleful pomp. ' The ' 
churches arc bung with black. The tenths ere ■ 
opened. A coffin, covered with black, and sur* 
rodmled with wax lights, is placed in the nave of 
the church; and in one corner, figures in wood 
representing the souls of the deceased are half wXy 
plunged into the flames. To succeed in drawing 
from purgatory those for whom tiicy interest them- 
selves, they pray a long time with great fervoui:f{ 
and passing afterward srapidly from these eharitai' 
ble funereal employments to every worldly recres- 


• I do not exagi;mtef One do; during Ae pWibnnMiei 
of tbe play catied Then'll turned piemher, a wemwhvnaieal 
pipep, uberu Uiy dev;! is iotiocluced loto a con^n^ip. 
of a monk, tlie Saciarncnt passed just^at tbe ti^ thp |iretCDd^ 
monk was on the stage, and he was ohtigek to kiieel as well 
as thh others i which 6t couise stopped the 
ntintlM. 





tbn, the ctny.is by a joTial banquet, tbe 

principal disbi of which is called iripassh^ a kind 
of cake* nwdq of flour, buttery and auisaed. 

In almpat every catholic country these customs 
prevail, end tend to east a ridicule upon devotion i 
but in none, except • perhaps in Italy, are they ao' . 
frequent and -universal as in Spain. 

Without' being charged with impiety, or even 
philosophy, (which with certain people are syeo« 
nymoeSii)^ 1 believe a man may avow that the 
custom observed at the door of the church of St. 
Antbony, on the day of his festival/ of driving 
horses and mules in great solemnity to partake of- 
a smaU.quantity of oats, which a priest has sane* 
tihed by .bis benediction, and which is to preserve 
these beasts from sickness all the yeai^ is- uot 
sound religion.. 

Preserving all due itespect for the catholic reli- 
gion,' one cannot but be surprised at the strange 
inconsistency of those who profess it, at .the little 
cQQforraiky there is in their lives and actions with • 
their religious ceremonies. This contradiction 
is extremely general in Spain> and few classes of 
people are exempt from it. I shall not speak 
of. the coachmen, who when they mount their box 
cross tbemsdves, and mutter a few prayers, which 
are histantiy followed by those energetic phrases . 
with which they animate the ardour of tbeiir 
hqiyes. , .But 1 ^11 mention their masters, who, 
for their part, repeat an anthem almost always to 
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thfe v¥!r^ti, ev6ri When they are gohtg^ tb pajT 
-vei^'-profaiib visits. . ShalF i -add what I have heard 
from sb*He Wags, whose veracity "however I- Will- 
ie bo means answer for,— i-that if they meet a rival 
'in a cow], on the staircase, 'they ask of him absola* 
tkjn h^fordinnd for the same kind df sin whidi'he 
hiniseli, to his great regret, is going to commit. 

The" monkish habit is so respected that a preserv- 
ative virtue rs attrUiuted to it, even beyond this life. 
Whatever irregularities may have been cqmmftted 
under it. Nothing is more common than to sbe 
the dead buried in a friar’s ^rcss, and couductedin 
this manner with their face uncovered, which is 
almost the general custom in Spain. The Franciscan- 
habit is the object of a marked predilection in the 
devotion of the deceased. The convents- of this 
order have a special warehousa appropriated to thfis 
posthumous wardrobe. There is such a sale' of 
these habits, that a stranger, who-' was oolya^few 
months at Madrid, without being informwl of -this 
singular custom, and seeing nothing but Fran- 
ciscans interred, expressed to me his surprise at 
the prodigious number of them in that city, apd 
asked me seriously, if their community, wbatevar 
their number. Were not entirely carried cjffby this 
violent epidemic. 

. • In the same manner that the nio&kish habit ac- 
companies some to the grave, it rises wUh- .others 
from , the cradle. It is not uncommon ta»:. see 
gamboling in the streets, little monks of the age 
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of four or five \year8. Sometimes the parents, 
tvhose -whimsical vow they thus expiate, take the 
liberty of exercising their paternal severity ou 
this holy robe ; but that is perhaps the only outrage 
the habk -receives in Spain ; and these innocent 
creatures are the only monks who submit to the 
austerities of penance. 

Besides this a certificate of confession is re- 
quired feom every faithful catholic, native as well 
as stranger, which must prove that he has observed 
the precepts of the church daring Lent • ; a very 
idle measure, because it is so very easy to procure 
them without accomplishing the formalities they 
require; because they are sold in the market like 
all other articles ; because the Jilles de joie (who 
have numerous correspondents) have always to 
sell again to the bearer, those they have obtained 
grafts, it is easily guessed how. 

. One of the most familiar gestures of the Spa- 
4 iiards is.1he sign of the cross. It is even their 


* ^e’ anonymous author of A new jotimey through Sp(dn, 
published in ISOS, denies that such a custom exists. M. 
Plsidter, who wrote on Spain in 1802 , asserts that it is still 
in fidl practice. To. make these two authors, who appear to 
have seen with their own eyes, agree, it should be taken for 
granted that the obligation of exhibiting the certificates of con- 
fcsdbtl^exists stifl, but that for some years past it is less severely 
Insisted 'otti because wisdom has profited from the lessons of 
exponenew . 
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pfimilAr.of «xpress}nf tbeir aurpriee wbenaror fbejr 
l)^r 4in»jf(:|biiig etctrjnpdipary, pronuuncing at the 
time, the pame. o(. Jesus^ At each fiaph ii 
igbtaing they repeat tbia sign; and even enws 
%i|^ fjDouth, yvjtb' ^eii: tbupb when they g^t 
eveiy step they take, it may be said, » marked 
with a grimace of devotion. 

When you enter a house, unless you wish to 
be considered as impious, or, what is still worse, 
a heretic, you must begin with these words, Av9 
Maria furissima; to which you will certainly re- 
ceive this answer, sin feceado corushida. There 
is still fixed every year at the church doors, the 
mdexy or the list of those books, especially foreign, 
of which the Holy Office has thought proper to 
interdict the reading on pain of excommunication. 
But many of them certainly have not sufficient 
merit to deserve this proscription. What respect 
can we have for the thunder of the church, when 
it is hurled only by caprice or ignorance? Can 
the impious, or, if you please, the philosophers, 
wish for any other means to render it con- 
temptible ? 

Finally, that tribunal, secretly appreciated by a 
good number of wise men in the country, the In- 
quisition, is still honourably received by a great 
part of the nation. It has still its tremendous 
forms, its famiUers^ even in the most exalted 
classes, and sometimes its victims, Icc. &c. &c. 
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be just, 9f the huzard of 
|9fi^e of those whb are too ticklish, de^re flib> 
ihinfgt but praise without reitriciiati, add deCftit^ 
^thout Calumny that Spain is still the'bhtb-'plsde 
of'iitaitimery, and the land of fiihSticisih and «ii- 
Ipelf^^n; 
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CHAPTER xr; 

Continuation of the portrait of the Spaniards. Their 
courage. Remains of barbarism. Patience. So^ 
hriety. Portrait of the Women. Dissoluteness 
of their manners, and its causes. 

WE have seen the influence of the character 
and education of the modern Spaniards on their 
religion. Let us now observe how it acts upon' 
their courage. 

The causes which formerly kept it in a state 
of petivity have disappeared. It is a long time 
since there were any Moors in their neighbour- 
hood, who were the constant food of their courage ; 
the motives of their hatred, their jealousy, arid 
their fanaticism increased its ardour. If it does 
' not appear in the same degree of fermentation as 
it was then, if it appears to sleep, it may rouse ; 
and indeed it does awake at the least signal. The 
fits of fury which were called holy, are bicome 
infinitely more rare. The time when it was fired 
by the mere name of Infidel ; the age of the Pi* 
zarros and the Ahnagros is gone by with the 
Spaniards. Religious intolerance, if not entirely 
corrected among them, has borne for some time 
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at least more the stamp of ridicule than the ap- 
pearance of atrocity ; and in their wars with^he 
Mnssulmen they fight the enemies of their 'coun- 
try rather than the enemies of their religion. 

They begin even to feel that religion may suffer 
a government to treat as useful neighbours those. 
that were formerly looked upon as irrcconcile- 
able enemies. In Spain, as else where, reason, the 
progress of mind, and philosophy well under-, 
stood, though slow, have sensibly softened their 
manners^ The remains of ancient barbarism dis- 
appear one after another. 

Formerly assassinations w^ere more common in 
Spain than at present. Every man of any conse- 
quence had assassins in his pay. They were let 
oi}t to hire in the kingdom of Valencia, in, the 
same manner as it is pretended that we not long 
ago hired witnesses in some of our provindcs. 
This disgraceful custom was chiefly owing to the 
kind of arms that were worn. It was a three- 
edged poniard, which, hidden under the cloak, 
was drawn on the first moment of an afFront ; 
its stab was more dangerous than that, of the 
sword, which cannot be used privately, and the 
management of which requires some dexterity, 
and is even more dangerous than the common 
poniard called The use of these weapons 

of perfidy is not yet quite abolished, and justifies 
one of the accusations with which the character 
of the Spaniards continues to be blackened. 
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, r >1| ki vety idiMcait to correct f be tnbralt or/^vetf 
\ibe it^nners cf a pebple by violent snd:«ttddfai 
.ttie^s. . 'The mfniister Sc^ilaci made, itds aaid, 
.forty years ago, under the eyes of Charles HI, the 
di&odtex^rimeat. The long cloaks and the 
dapped hat&(si>m^rerffs t:I>am^^os), a costume -ra 
which it was -dlfGcuk to recognise your best firiehd, 
.fovoufed all sorts of disorders, particularly those 
Mrhich jeodaogered the safety of the cihzbn;v' To 
/ proscribe them, be had recourse to coercive laws, 
.and even to acts. His satellites were stationed in 
Abe cross-ways, and, being provided with scissars, 
^curtailed the cloaks of all those who exceeded tbe 
fnescribed. length. He, being a stranger, and 
.the minister of a sovereign who had passed^ a 
} great part of his life out of Spain, expected to find 
::the Castillians as manageable as Peter tbe Great 
ilad found tbe Russians. But what happened? Tbe 
•people resisted bis proceedings. Tbe king began 
to: be afraid ; and the minister was put to death. 

. The costume^ so rudely attacked, out's'll Ved him 
•; some time: —but more slow and lenient measures 
i>{the example of tbe court and those bdop'g^ng 
./SO it, and the activity of a vigilant police,) have 
greatly diminished these ina}nvenienceS( The 
'fifef^ed hats, which encouraged both )insii'& and 
Sorhnes, by ensuring their im[fo&ity,:faavie entirely 
' disappeared in the capital {' and thh doidc^. adrCss 
grvery icpoveoient for tbosi Who kndw faow tO ose 
^ longer encQttr^es iazinesi. ' 
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' With irespect to the use of the fatal poniard, 
it eaifits still in some parts of Spain, hot only 
anmngst the inferiotr classes of the people. There 
•iare itill, some bullies who make tit® of it to 
frighten the thnoroiis ; and some violent men, to 
whom it is a ready instrument of vengeance. 
The ecclesiastics have employed the ai^uments of 
charitT and peace to make their congregations 
discard them. The last archbishop of Granada, 
'in particnlar,'wa9 veiy successful by means of his 
preaching. But these measures have not been so 
efficacious every where. The kingdom of Valencia, 
the countiy most favoured by Heaven, wbena it 
' should seem that beauty of climate and the good- 
' ness of nature would excite none but the softer 
passions, is sullied by frequent murders. Ono of 
the prerogatives of the crown is, that tho ladg 
can every year pardon one criminal Condemn^ 
to death, if there is the least thing in bis favour* 
But it has been remarked that, in tliO list pre- 
sented to the king by the assein'bly of V^alenoia, 
for the last seven years, there has not been a 
single criminal condemned, whose case was at 
all pardonable; so much premeditated atrooHy 
was observed io their crimes. 4 

The poniard and the assassin, are st2l pretty 
common in Andalusia: and it is there verified 
bow powetfnl the influence of the climate is when 
notconnter-balancedfy moral remedies. Daring 
the summer a certain easterly wind (called le 
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vent .de m^ne) occmons a kind o£p^|:«»&y« wirieh 
renders, these excesses much more frequent than., 
at any other time pf the. year* ' , , 

But let the natural . face of Spain he chapg^ ; 
let canals and roads be made through those of 
her cantons which are at present inaccessible; lei, 
more easy communications render the inspection 
of the agents of government more quick an4„ 
more certain; let the progress of agriculture, of 
industry and trade give occupation to mischieyo||s 
idleness ; — ^in short, let the plan of the 'present 
government continue to be executed, and the in- 
6u^ce of climate will give way in this respect,, 
as well as in others, to these powerful causes* 

. The revolutions which have happened in their 
manners within the last sixty years, justify this 
prognostication. It was only during the last cen» 
tury that two customs, which reason and humanity 
bad a long time proscribed, began to become les^ 
common : I mean the randalla and the fedreades^ 
The rondalla is a spepics of defiance, shown to 
one another by two troops of itinerant musicians, 
Without any other motive than to prove thedr qou« 
r^e, they present one another with firerarms; and 
swordsf^ch side begins with firing, and; th^ then 
have recourse to, their swords. Will it be believed 
that this custom still exists in Navarre, and in. 
Arragon ; and that a similar defiance took place 
in the month of Augu^ 1792, between Jt.wo 
parishes pear the town of Sarsgossa? 





"The curtottiftof ^he pedreadts ~>'hzs only lately 
disappeared. Tins was also a kind of combat d)e> 
twgen two troops armed with slings, who attacked- 
and overwhelmed one another with stones. 

Such manners seem equally- to accuse those, 
that keep* them alive and the government that 
tolerates 'them. There are, however, some rea^ 
sonable people who lament similar institutions, but. 
who pretend thai', if they bear the marks of a little 
barbarism.’ they also' put their courage to the 
proof and nourish it. The lovers of paradox even 
go so far as to regret the reformation which the 
work of Cervantes has produced in the Spanish 
manncrs, by chrowing an indelible ridicule on those 
silly, but 'brave and generous, adventurers, who 
face every danger^ and who offer gratuitously their 
assistance to the weak, the unfortunate, and tbe^ 
fair. In vain was it objected- to them, that the 
institution of khight>errantry is at least useless in 
a country where charity and the police watch 
over the safety of these three classes of society. 
They reply ; “ Yes, if you are without trouble-' 
** some neighbours, or if you are secluded from 
** the world, you may, in polishing and redning 
“ the manners, -give' yourself up with safety to all 
the emotions of humanity, to the tranquil enjoy- 
"■ment of the arts and of pleasures; but if you 
* are destined to brave the fury of the elements 
and of death iii battle. Is not ah education 
** which early familiarises you with danger and 
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su9^fig«, Ha inMtinwbletffisiiiei. Would 
y .a fxMioo long teraain Yreoffnnn 'tlie‘yQicB> of 
*f do^potw^i, aud indopeodont o{ -bar :neigbbo)in» 
“ if its merab^rs were to renoudceeverymitlitaiy 
*■' eaperdse ior the scenery <of tbe:> opera ; br-.ea^ 
Y.efaange. feats of pugilistn for Afae danfce? -He 
V wpuld perhaps see her pc^olatioo nod her bpo* 
** ]^Dce extend infiutolyrato the bosom of. the arts 
of peace. She might levy and . maintain • as 
innumerable. and brilliant armies as Xerxes and 
*f Darius. But would she have her Leonidas and 
*her Miltiades ?’* • t 

. However this may be» we can fartbev give -as<8 
proof ed the modern reformation upon die monla 
the Spaniards, the rarity of duelling. Foil, 
merly, the nicest point of honour carried to excess 
occasioned amongst them very frequent doels» <;£ 
which their plays and their romances bear testi* 
mony. At present, their courage, though not so 
soon inflamed, may still serve in time of war. for 
the defence of their country, without interrupting 
its tranquillity iu time of peace ; — and during-tbe 
space pf nearly ten years residence in Spain, I 
have not beard of one fatal duel having taken 
place} and very rarely indeed of any rencontres. 

* Qn the other band, the Spaniards have pre* 
served, even to this day many of their an<^eat 
virtues Sfftd' particularly patience and sebrietyk 
The euf makes them hardy in their entesprises 
a^d bdefotigifole in their oecupadons.; the other 



tBon 'ftoai the ^xeetaes so vevf ebtnmont 
hmaa^ the? othw ' natbns >»df Eifitope. s Wfthdu'f 
wtsliiitg^^o detract /rOintiiie'ifirsl oFfhese tlHues^ I 
voaldrrsaf that- thfi 3 F< are* itidebted fOr if to their 
natued coTEstitution and to the quality of their 
fikid. Their fobost and aet^ous bodies^ dried 
and hardened by a hot 'climate, can better support 
the privation and superabundance of food. The 
flesh of antmalsy at least in the ntiddle provinces 
ef’iSpam; dbnSains more nourishment than else- 
wfaer& *4'heir‘ vegetables, being less spongy than in 
other countries, where water contributes more to’ 
their growth than the sun, also contain more 
BtHmshment. The foreigners who settle in Ma^ 
drki very soon perceive this; and if they Were fully' 
to satisfytbe appetite which they bring with thetnj’ 
they would soon be convinced, (by a very painfot- 
disease, called ertlripqdd, a kind of colic which thd' 
fdtysicians of this country alone can cure,) that 
they’ have changed both food and climate. 

‘ With reppect to inloKicating liquors; — The so- 
Mi^ty of the Sfjaniards is also owing in a great 
iheauore fo' Nature, winch, always making use of 
means proportioned to the end required, has givhn* 
them" a -constitution analogous to the strength; 
of' ■aheir wine, which their land produces j" whilst 
foaeiigners-do^ndt vVithimpunity gratify their taste-' 
uviMefiai. I have ktyown repeated and siriking Ojt- 
aiiiipfefS' of ' it. 1 ‘have seen setert' hr 'eight do-i 
iBe^tics^ihhich' dut 'ainbaSsadoP OOWbt 'MontmO^' 
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1 ^' bail broa^bl with him, who drank flie- miMS 
•f I# ^ncba 8» faeely aa they \^oidd the^%ht 
mnea o# ^lapce, tntsem^jr perish in less >tfaan 
«ix yearsb'^ They were almost consfa»My in « state 
of intoxication, and their decay was visible to the 
most inattentive observer. The^Spaniartis, who 
follow the same custom, do not experience the 
same inconvenience^ f It is extremely r»e to see 
One overcome with wine*; and if you me^ 
drunken soldier in the street, you may lay ten to 
one that he is a foreigner, and twenty to one that 
he is a Swiss. > 

Let us remark on this occasion, that sobriety is 
a quality belonging to the. inhabitants of southern 
countries, and intemperance to those of the 
northern ones. Let us also remark, that those 
liquors which they drink to excess are not the 
productions of their owi? couptiy t-r-as if Nature,, 
who has given them suificimt food and drink, ^id 
furnished them with orgatu adapted to the means 
of procuring it, was determined to punish those 
who bring such articles from another country. 


* I still maintain this assertion j whatever a German wn^, 
who has travelled in Spain more recently than I,' and who 
jneteiids to have met with many dhinkairds, iilay say. A SpS*- 
niaid, speaking tome latdy on this sul^t.smd; TUs acous^ 
tion comes from a Geuoan, .who wishes to exag^rate.^this 
&ilitig ^ong the Spai^r^j in order to excuse his own conn*- 
trymen. 1 do not adc^it this recrimination, tmt i ^nirt m iny « 
smiient' ■■ ■ ■■■'" 
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^at were ifitended 'for th6 use of that partfculn: 
people. ■ This is perhaps sometimes prewnted hy 
certain circom8tances:-4>nt an attentite * observe 

• 7 '' 

will easily find examples to convince him Of ite 
truth. 

The Spaniards will pardon me for ascribing to 
their climate the virtue of sobriety (which is souq. 
animously granted to them). Is it not comparing 
them toother nations^ and even to every indiva- 
dual of the human species, who owe their qualities 
equally to tbeir.education, their station, their ha- 
bits, to example, and to a thousand other causes 
which do not depend upon themselves ? And is 
k not also a great merit that they have profited 
by these benign influences ? 

The Spaniards may at least boast of havit^ 
triumphed over that influence which carried them 
to a certain excess, and v/hich might have served 
for their excuse. 1 have particularly in view, a 
depraved taste, repugnant to nature, injurious to 
the fair sex, and too common among the inbabi* 
tants of southern countries. This base passion is 
entirely unknown in Spain. Jealousy, another 
outrage against that sex which is the object of 
our homage, seems also to depend on the In- 
fluence of a climate which communicates its 

I 

ardour both to the senses and the imagination. 
This odious passion, once so offensive in its su- 
spiciqns, so injurious and cruel in its precautions, 
and implWabie in its resentment, is now niucb 



mddeiD S^niafdii. If W 
Sj^n th|Br1[6vers' ate tormented with s^pidoik;;' 
9ttd ifbntiilimesloo severe ^jj^kbeir vengeanceilhere' 
is no country ih Europe that can bOast of so fe\^ 
jealous husbands. The women, who' wete fori^ 
rtOrly deprived of all intercourse, who could hardly' 
be seen through the grates of their wlhdowS, 
(which certainly owe (heir name to the vile senti-' 
ment of him who invented them) — ^these WOhrten' 
now enjoy perfect liberty. Their veils {mantillas),' 
the only remains of their ancient slavery, now serve 
no other purpose than tv defend them against' 
the sun, and to render them more attractive. 
A tissue at first invented by jealousy now belies 
its intention. Coquetry has made it one of its' 
most seducing articles of dress; and, in favouring' 
half-concealment, has indirectly encouraged the' 
stolen glances of love. Those lovers, who breathed 
the tale of their disconsolate sufferings under the 
balcony of their invisible mistresses, and had ho 
other witness or interpreter than their guitar^ are 
now only to be found in plays and romances, 
^nquests are become less cruel and less dilatory; 
the husbands are become more tractable, the wo- 
men more accessible. 

Woman ! — Who is there that does not feel 9 
lively interest in this word ? Who is hot disp’osea 
to pardon their caprices; to submit tq^ their 
raillery,- and to indulge them in tfieir^foYbl^ j iJlo 
not all of you, particularly ye foreigners, who have 



at4b^ feet .pf a Spanish 

iBg of your chain, <Jo you not ,apprpye^0Cg^l tb^, 
sentiments ? Shall I ^t^avour 
sketch of tbe,<i]bjcct of your adpr/^tion, in oydcr 
to retrace your pleasures ? Qr, if >oo have been 
•• parated from them by alienee, by time, or by 
inconstancy, which sometimes rmclers them still 
clearer in you, « slimation ; 7 ^sliall 1 endeavour to 
mix a Uttle sweetness with the bittciness of your 
'•ewrets ? 


Womtn in every courury have some peculiai 
ttractions which chai. * ‘.^iize them. In England, 
j-uu are charmed by the elegance of their shape 
and the modesty of then behaviour; in Germany, 
by their rosy Kps and the sweetness of their smiles; 
in France, by that amiable vivacity which animates 
all their features. The sensation which you ex- 
perience at the approach -vf a handsome Spanish 
lady has something so bewitching that it baffles 
description. Her coquetry is more open and less 
restrained than that of other women. She carps 
little about pleasing the world in general. She 
esteems its approbation much more than she courts 
it i and is perfectly contented with one, if it be 
the object of her choice. If she neglects nothing 


which is likely to carry her [lolnt, at least she dis- 
dains affectation, and owes very little t6 th^ 
assistance of her toilet. The cbinidexioti bf a 


Spanish Woman never borrow^ any as&lsthdSfi^ffonii* 
artl Art never furnislies iter'wUH a'C^Y^br whiiX 
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denkd’tolier by pladng.ber ninlBr 
'<rliie>inlliieaosof abdimtag son. But .with hair 
•«Mihy‘«fttinM^ii«be not ifHlioired^. as. a coiUfieaasa- 
tfonjferbwpidenaes r Wliere cmoyou *£04 such 
'liM«h«p«s4tt tbeint» sach gvacefel tnovseoients, 
'^ch delicacy o£ ftaturei, and ntch lightne» of 
? Gravoj And ItHnetiinea Btiidirat: '8%ht 
'othh h iHtte tnelanei^lj, when she oaat? upon you 
^hdt'lhrgo black ey&t full of expression, had'Mrbqti 
Mie 'aocompaniea them with a tender smile, io> 
^seftlibilify itself must fall at' her feet. But if 
'ifie coldness of her behaviour does not hhidyr 
you from paying your addresses to her, she is as 
^‘decided and mortifying in her disdain as she is 
*aed(icing when she permits you to hope, to this 
^fast case she docs not suffer you to be long .in 
^spdnse, but perseverance most he followed by 
^appint:ss-; and diis line 'fhim a well know* 
poem, 

Nborri par r«spdraitce, U aaeurt parte ybisiwii. 
cannot be applied to a Spanish bsdy. 

' IVrseverance is, without dioebt, pleasote within 
^‘S|)M>i^ woman ; but is at foe fome^itne a ligO' 
folua and slavish duty. LoVe, even wbeif Orowned 
wntVsucceSs, requires that you betoUg'tOiiiep aioofe. 
The tnan who has enlisted undbr h^.^butuneis, 
murtfocrifice to her all his 8d%ctiot%>irit*4ita ■<&> 
sSes, imd all his time. Ho is eoudniliied^ siat to 
lirtgoot^ 'but to kllenestu ’Xbosehappynanrtds 
sfobattbe Spitaifoi texnen 4si|^HU^jSabduei< tmd 
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are* named are lesadialnterested* bnt.jHte 

'not leSB'assidoous, tfaan the Italian deiti^r. Tbvf 
muM be readjr to protnf|f|heir devoMoft enry hmpr 
i>of thb day ; M aocoio^Oly tbein .bt^nwilvlo th« 
.promenade, to the theatre, and even to the 
‘ jeaaional. More than one tempest dietitrba tljie 
serenity of such an union ; the slightest incident 
'produces .alarm; and a J^snaieot nravtniogi js 
IRiiMshed like infidelity. It may be said, that %i 
Sp^in jealousy has fled from Hymen to ti^e refuge 
in tfaebdssomof Love; and ’that it belongs more 
particulariy to that sex which seems made rather 
to inspire than to experience it. 

. Xo he brief. The bonds of a handtsonne Spanis^ 
woman are less pleasant to support than difficult 
to avoid. Their caprices, the natural offspring of 
a lively imagination, are* sometimes obstinate and 
• unruly.. But it is not easy to reconcile with these 
transient hj^moors the constancy of most of the 
Spanidi women in their attachments. The infa- 
'tuaiion which they occasion and which tbpy cx« 
pesienee, so diflerent from all extreme situations 
that do net . last long, is o'flen prolonged much 
beyond the ordinary time; and i hai'c seen ip this 
land of'hfdent passions more than one lover die 
.of old age. May dot this aj^ent contradiction 
be aocoiuitedfor from their rdigious scrppV^ ill 
' understood as they almost always are ? TheCQO- 
eOMace'pf.aBfHiBlsb woman, though coipp^j^t 
tenoogU 4 b Mnit one only choioe a^ .wbi^ 

* U 2 
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dfaly nfQraMirs, wtitHd it not beirighfooedivitii'* 
^iceesstoa ftifidelities ) Does she find ibr.iUiO 
Bitci/se in hel* fini^ and in the irresistdrfo 
irefvr 6f ’hef heatt, that dnmd’her to^beunljr iAg/eck 
tvbibb Nature designed fcr her i Of doeS'She find 
in^audeeeding Attachments the sin a{>pe8r again ia 
all its «^;KneM ? This is another senij^a to eaplai|E 
hi the Spanish woiAttO. They reconoUe Iheir ior 
conAietency in morals with the minute^ehservanoh’ 
of religious duties. In many countries these ejB> 
hesses succeed one another alternately, ia Spain 
'fhey are inseparable^ as well among the men 8a4he 
women, in this associatioo of the most incohsh 
tent things, 'thoir object seems to be not to>'-pre< 
'vent ‘Scandal or to change tbeir conduct, but to 
mdu^h kind of oompensatioo for their faults. 

*’ ' IhAve known many men in Spain who frequented 
’^he bhorches 'with an assiduity which even true 
* Christhms tnigik regard as a rigorous. obligation ; 
‘tvholcetft strictly the laws of the church concern- 
•'idgfiistn ; who tendered to their priests the jnost 
'''h^lnble hofASgcj'^'and who, Botwithstaodkig^led 
‘ dissolute IWes. * 

I irate” known many wmnen, abandoned to >an 
'^kl(iK4ilfttent‘'wbfoh‘the disproves, eurrouml- 
‘^isfi^Stttii telics^and foapnlanes, hand ibeBMclveS'by 
4t)Si|fnifieaQt vowa^ and fulfiH ihqnr with 
-^Sdhuputclsiiy^ 

hypcMa3te%/Uierhtd^rlqi^,^j|re 
rare in Spain ; but this fantastic adMeiation of ia 
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ttordit^ wilih snperstitious prUcliges is t^iipirQf^coaii 
SKfti in Spain than elsewhere. Must ^eettrihot/s 
tins to the want oC civtiitttfjon, ior to the crimtoM 
<0iiBjb)fafS8iice tif'ihe dtreetors <>f conacieiice, who 
hue ' iavisfa of ihb indelgemces which th^ theipv 
selves stand in need of i Or does ti^ cliipa^ 
fvhich mustnJso serve as an exoutie for some vioes^ 
tttoimand too imperiously eertaia weahnessen pf 
4k!Oiiac»aop, scrupulous enough in otho- respec^ 
to be h^ghtened from them i 

Efiddhvonring to explain the dissoluteness of 
morals, is to own their existence. Yes, in this, an* 
spent depravity knows no bounds. It infects all 
classes of society, and even those whom ope 
mvonld expect at least to have the appearance of 
shame, the impetuosity of desires leads even to 
effrontciy ; and it is not rare to receive advapoes 
iram-that sex destined by Nature not to provoke btft 
to await them. Too often you have little PBasoa 
to be satisfied with this good fortune. How often 
does otie revolt at those easily td>tained pleasures, 
and even those granted with some trouble 1 How 
many victims does not incontinence produce 1 
She punishes not only the guilty, but too often 
'the innocent sufi^ from the dreadful consequ qa ces. 
That hovriblc gift which the New Wofid hasgfven 
lothipOId, is become in Spain the patrimony of 
whole families, and the degeneration of a< great 
tiuflAter ittostrioua races is> irtrikingly visible. 
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- plague, eeemi'‘lo''K4Vfe bwotite* 

common h^rp, is of most dangetous conseqbcmii^ 
tdthosewfao bavCiiten bc^ni fn'Snothtsr cltni^e; 

thoagb a''“&ou8and chai'inS* nbd aHractkMi’ 
Incite, a prudent foreigner wHI Kdfiitate before 
bends bis neck to this dreadful yolt^ 

"'Tbia deprftidty is, however, nof^ general 43 
(helibeHine' Would insindafe. Tbere are, fndeedP,' 
in Madrid many exediplaiy ' families, fbiihfdf 
apbdses^ and women that might be quoted' aS 
modela'bf reserve and decorum. The yoottgi? 
(bmates, though less r^rved in their bebaVtObi^ 
|;rant much less than their exterior prom^eS, andf 
!t lb very seldom that they anticipate ihatria^. 
If' opportunities of buying those sbaindful 'afM' 
Ca^ypleaSores are frequent for tbosc'whb seek aflbl^ 
{hdm,' prostitution is by no means so public and 
asHn other countries, l^e policd,' 
which proscribes this scandalous intercom^ wilhi" 
obliges It to hide itself, and it is 'titen 
olhsn fbtlowed to its secret recesses. And, wh(dt 
sihgOlar in a country where dissoint eman^' 
sd common, and where there afe s'Othdihy' 
fi^loungerj, you wifi in vhin look for bne^bf thf&s4^ 
cbdrte^ans'tihal^ in other countries 'pafa^ htlSid 
with the wages 'Of tlieir shame. Ambd^t^'tbd 
personages, although they enjo/^iHS'^mntilB 
^atil^tiOn that ‘ opulence can'^prddSntf 'tfi'Sft// 
tht^'if^ird kidd dfdece'nt^'pfeildiiif^dK^' 
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and aecpecj aooopi^junie^ 
di^gX/ic^rul amovirs. , _ 

.XUe -austerity all the kings of tW new^y- 
9^ty.C8n)^loiMi acCQunt for this modern sinigula* 
rify. jU-tbcif .court it was necossfry toconceu 
those weaknesses which were not excused by thew 
f|cat9p]6 ; t^jbe suspected would h^avc been g|eat 
iaAprudenqe, and to (na^e them public the betg|)( 
af‘>teineri^f Charles 111 was oq this faei^d evej(i| 
almost tyrannical. 1 have seen one pf t^e iqos| 
eminent* grandees of bis court impeach befbie,tbi^ 
prin<» bis own son. who had sudered bims^^f^ to 
he seduced by a pretty actress^ and obtqipe4 
from him that the lover should be shut, up ip a 
oastle, and the mistress in a bouse of correction s 
but all the young lords at the court of Spain b^vp 
not such rigorous fathers ; nor do all the. <| 0 r, 
tpe^ses atone in the same manner for the pasatQOi 
they inspire. i ^ 

inmost still add, for the honour of the fair sex 
ip Spain, that the women banish from their pMsi-* 
ety all those familiarities which are esteemed 
innocent in countries where the senses are less apt 
to be inflamed ; and this distrust of themselvee 
ia at least a homage which their w;eaknes8es olf<^ 
up at the altar of modesty :->-for instance, tbey^u^U 
not sqfier in public the most Inooceot salute,, ap4 
those liberties which some of our eomc,dj8tll 
hibil scruple to the eyes ef 
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fre 4%prpii% baoUfaeci front the Spadish 

syisp^H' 

I |)r<^it^eed. yofi dp not approach them>too 
Tifgt^ itbi^ and sOTictijtwItftv^ provdce’ 
t|t^ catic(;nent& which decent ahirtlea ah 
ontendreei, paintings by most ’Indeli- 
cate pencil, oven obsceoitiest and loose ea- 
^/^sioqi, they partly pardoa< ^ I havo beard them 
hpl^j^Hcb^discourse as few men, thongb not very 
scf^p^lous, would mate use of at their most dia*. 
f|ojk^e bapqmets, and have heard fh€4n ain^ soqm^ 


5W t>8iMrre(i%i‘one'(!if 'the' theatre* of the’ttfetroiwlii/’toni^ 
yeisn Jtign^ a-dngataC imtapcie, whidt^ tliough ttivial'h^> iitidl/ 
to a note,- but which, dupl^t^i ItmwKM 
of en^Te^de^^cy, joined to morals that are.oi^ .,vu^g^ 
&‘d k>inetl[de8’'du^8ting.' There is not a traveller .who, ^ 
rf6i8n^$paili, particularly Castilte, has tiot oisen^ grbu^ 
atOhji l^tret ebts’af peopfe^ whO/ tnhing m the'tuitj ' aWaithn 
their •laziness m<<mler t0..drar theoaselvertof Idtmriver- 
lpvers,of,tl;is U. a piece of gsjjj|^tty 

which both enjoy, Taking this for granted, pur liltk opera «f 
tiSe ToUneher having been translated into Spanish, the 
lehs^ran^^W wotildlAOt venture to hat^^dlhe ^tbi^h hii^ v^hlbli 
Jinngsi^iihDut; the^^'dto6uelbebt,'> But what ^lebstittite 


? iljg tlw-intereaftagviceno. whore tbarawWBr cooper 
k tow p. t^ tohf; d»« «*!•«» »!yf}r» 

. aqd sits, down bptweed the lep of the is^enipus Fai^eUe ; 

r 'Skirefe’ ^gdri^'clrers his b^' oif the verxnfo. 


■'^tbw'^hW'i 

1h UlkSf^ sl^rdkM'di jfitamariil^;''t^^^e 

tld* atidjaiwiiaa^ pled|$i^hf> 





oe<b»<inast 1itiSec«nt fiiii#- 

bcen more than once shocked at the abonrimA^^ 
stcaimof 's&tm 'iomm of tie 
tbeiiv/rebte^i^^itlli^it ‘bl'ushki^ '^abd wifhbiit •Hiif' 
roaerst^’tim dMNib'iseeret dctaiitf of fljeif'krhoreSiS’ 
wereastoilisbed thitf^'fhfeir'iHiic^ 
torn sbooldi^llpvca" any cmbaTra^sm<et¥t. "’• '■ *' * 

tr;Thcse taiuts only,, which I would not have ARhS; 
ii^QstiC(eto*|>lace to the account of- all thd' Spanish 
&iii-seMj '%re not, however, sufficient to 'prove tho 
depravity of moralSi in Spain. * The' wornien who 
suffer others and who themselves hold these free 
disqpurses,. are neither for that more seductive 
nociinOre easy to seduce. It has been besides di>«r 
aerved, that a nation not yet perfectly eivifialE^/ 
ihay very well, without being corrupted, have .i^ 
thenr language a species of liaiVete which,. ted- 
ders . their expressions less chaste ; and ^ l;:ain 
tempted > to bdieve that these manners, which 
shook deceni^ so much in other people; wobld 
'disappear with, a more refined civilizidioo^ 
and, by more care in educatum. hdt whtd 
can be expected, when the young, peqde art 
iefe/ entirely to the ■ management of eervaitt^ 
evetr ‘in familiesof distinction ? Can they 'for 
nime presei^e in their thoughts apd in their di^ 
;j^hrsc Jthpt, viigin purity,, the priucipaJ.: ohann: of 
dhl)ir;#e|^-irheu> from the tenderest s^r thoyfet 
miliarise V tbemeatves vdth ^he^lffost Vedgair 
pressions; end when they see the most indecent 
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wit applauded at the theatre ; particularly when 
love, which occupies their mothers* whole time, 
scarcely leaves a minute to watch them ; when, 
finally, ignorance and idleness leave to plays and 
romances the care df forming their heart and im> 
proving their mind ? Ye who are to. i|)ecohie mo*! 
tbers of families, how ill do you mderstand, or 
rather how ill do others understand, your interest ! 
Some taste for employment, some care bestowed on 
the development of those dispositions' Heaven 
hath showered in plenty upon you, would make 
you the most happy as well as the most bewitching 
creatures. You are neglected ; you are left to 
yourselves and those who corrupt you. Listless* 
ness and its concomitants surround you. You will, 
to your misfortune and our despair, disappoint the 
intention of Nature. . 

/The character and manners of a people would 
be > imperfectly. knovvn if they were only seen in- 
their serious occupations and under the empire 
of -passion. - They show themselves better in .Uieiv 
festivals, their games, and their taste. We sludh 
endeavour to delineate the Spaniards under these 
different heads, _ 





CHAPTER XII. 

Manners customs of the Spaniards. TTbtir 

dances. ^^Pheit games. J'heir pleasures. Their 
meats. Their taste. 

NOTHrNG forms a stronger contrast to the 
gravity of the Spaniards than their favourite danee 
fandango, a truly national dance, full of ex- 
pression, at which foreigners that are a little scru- 
pulous are at first shocked, but soon become eu- 
chahted with it. 

As soon as \he fandango is struck up by the 
musicians at a bail, all faces begin to be animated, 
and the spectators, if even their age condemns 
them to a state of immobility, have great diffi- 
culty to keep from falling in. A very ingenious 
apologue has been formed, to give an idea of its 
irresistible fascination. 

It is related that the conrhqf Rome, scandalized* 
that a country so renowned for the purity of its 
faith had not long ago proscribed such a profane 
dance, resolved to pronounce the solemn condem* 
nation of it. A consistoiy was formed ; the cause 
of the fandango was tried according to all the 
rules of law. Sentence was going to be pro- 
nounced, when one of the judges very judiciously 
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o()8er\red, tfiat a (iriftifnal bogfat nbt to' be cbn<-‘ 
demned 'v^ithbut being seed and beatd. Th’e ’bb« 
servation was approved ; and a Spanish couple 
was introduced, who to the sound of ntetroolents 
displayed all the graces of^’‘ f^nddn^:- ■■ Hid 
severity of the judges was not proof'j^^ldttst this 
trial ; the austerity in their faces began to 
disappear ; they got up, their knees and anns re- 
covered their juvenile suppleness; the half of the 
consistory is transformed into a dancing-roohi^ and 
the is acquitted. ‘ 

After such a triumph, it may well be imagined 
that any claim advanced by decency will be laugh- 
ed at. The reign of fandango is now established. 
He changes bis character, however, according to 
the place where be is introduced. The audience 
sometimes ask for him on the stage, and he closes 
almost every private ball. At these times be con- 
fines himself to a slight expression of his meaning; 
but under other circumstances, where a small 
number of spectators in good humour are inclined 
to dispense with scruples,' bis meaning' is pro- 
nounced in such a manner, that voluptuousness 
eeizes the very soul ; his sting penetrates the heart 
of ' the most modest youth, and .i^nimates the 
blunted senses of old age. The, 'fandango is 
danced only by two peo{de> who. never toheb ope 
another, not even with th«r hands {‘hipf ' to see 
them provoke one anotb^, by tufn^ ‘Keti^tfn|;,to 
f idistance, and. advancing clo^i^, agapjt ^ see 
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bpw the wpoian^ at the moment when her languor 
indicates a near defeat, revii^es all at once to escape 
her pursuer; bow she is pursued, and in her turn 
pursues him;.' hoW!<?tho different emotions which 
they feel arc ejepreased by. their looks, their ges« 
tiures, and their attitudes,— -you cannot help ob- 
serving, witht.a blush, that these scenes are to the 
engagements of Cycherea, what our military ev<du- 
tions are in time of peace to the true '.display of 
the art of war. 

Therdis in Spain a dance still more voluptuous 
if -possible than the fandango, but it belongs rather 
to the provinces tbau tim capital ; it is called the 
VdUrit, , Andalusia is its native counby : as . it 
seems, inveoteel particularly for the Andalusians 
of both sexes } a remnant of decency has banish- 
ed, it altiKJst entirely from private .balls, but it is 
danoed atill, often enough on the stage *. 


* A German traveller, (M . Fischer,) who has lately publish- 
ed a work on Sptiin, in which he modestly professes to have 
deqe nothiag bat glean after me, and wherein we hod many 
pistvires . the .colouring of wfaiclt is very warm, but their like- 
ness striking, describes the voUvo, which he saw on the sta^^e 
of Cadi/,, in this manner : 

“ Wbfen tlitfplay is oVef, the stage changes info a bandsothe 
■'•The'-orchestra’ begins to play again:' castaneti'dre 
hcEod, and from eaqlvside of the sta^ a. male and female 
. dancer make . their appearance^ both drmsed in the And^- 
aian emtume, which belongs to tlie (fence. They fly a 
''*'%Hitual li^ontre as if they had been seeking oiii another. 
' ** Bikb i^rea^ his amoidos arms to tli^ Woman, wW is 
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A third <lniice belonging* to the Sf^aniardfS 
that of ^ the seguidillas. They are danced ^itb 
eighty like our cotillons ; at each corner the four 
couple describe, but only en passatUi ib^ princif^l 
trails of the It is here that a Spanish 


^ going to fly into them ; but all at once slie turns about and 
escapes him* The maa^ ha]f<angry> revenges hifnself^ and 
** Ills turn. The orchestm makes a pause, thecoi^lc 

stop as if undetermined j but the music soon pu^ them in 
" motion again# , ^ 

^ From henceforward the man expresses his desires w'ith in- 
'' creasing vivacity. The woman seems more inclined to 
favour them. A more voiuptuems languor is painted dh her 
eyes, her bosom beats with more violence, her arms extend 
^ to the object who solicits her; but a new tormenting accident 
robs him of hcra'second time: — a fresh pause reanimateis 
them again. 

The music of the orchestra rises and falls ; H takes wings 
to follow their steps. Full of, desire, the man darts lagaiu 
before his partner. The same sentiment actuates her. They 
•^devour one another with their eyes; , their lips begin to 
" open ; but she is still feebly kept back by tho small remains 
of shame. 

The elevation of the music increases, and with it the vi- 
Vvacityof their movements. A kind of vertigo, the iatoxi- 
cation of voluptuousness, seems to have subdued them both ; 
all their muscles demand and express pleasure; .their sight 
** seems confused. All at once tlie music stops ; the dancers 
retire in soft languor; the curtain drops, and the spectators 
V awaken again.” • * . 

Such an animated desciaption is rather an apology than a 
satire ; it is, however, dxact. Some years was 

danced on the stage at Paris; but decency i^d %>ftened the 
cbloots, and pleasure did not wish them moxe warm# ' " . 
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'Woman, dressed in her costume, aecotnpanyihg tiiQ 
music with her castanets, and beating time with 
her heel with exact precision, becomes one of the 
mos^ enchanting objects which love can employ to 
;enlarge bis empire, 

- Private balls are veiy general throughout Spain. 
They have a kind of president, who, under tbc 
name of hastomro^ watches over good order in the 
midst of pleasure. He has tbc care of etdenng 
the minuets, and of matching partners in such a 
mannernas to render as many hdippy, and as few 
otherwise, as possible. 

With respect to public balls and masquerades, 
they have been totally prohibited since the reign 
of Philip V. M. d’Aranda endeavoured ^o revive 
them at Madrid ; but they did not survive his ad- 
ministration. 

. The people have some particular games, which 
relax their usual gravity a little. One is a feeble and 
dull representation of those wherein the strength 
and agility of the ancients were kept in continual 
exercise. It consists in throwing with a vigorous 
arm a bar of iron to a certain distance, and for that 
reason is called d juego de la barra. 

Another game, much liked by the people, but 
.still. more insipid, is known as well in Italy as in 
Spain. ■ Several men sitting in a circle <hold up. in 
their turartwo, four, six or ien fingers, and rapidly 
-call alou^ the exact number field up. 

'tiie' people called I'on ton haye recreations pf 
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mother Jn the ciijotes of i(lienea» t}>4r 

})|iqnci{K(|<'t!ela]Uitionb as elsewhere, is cards, par* 
Iteuiarljr the game of office, which origioally ceme 
from ^SpeiOi as Us name dcao^tes, bat which they 
pQW call chebs, and a kindof bUliarda called 

4c truc(u. 

In general, tlmy seldom meet to eat togetlier. 
The innocent and healthy, pleasures of a country 
ran)lil4t«iarc almost entirely unknown to them. 
Even the chase has few admirers, at least near the 
capital. The monarch and his iamily sceai to have 
tbe> exclusive piivilegc of it. A country life has 
no attractions with a Spaniard ; and it would be 
very easy, to count the number of their country- 
houses. Of t[he many opulent individuals In JVIa- 
drid, there are scarcely ten who have any. As to 
castles and balls, so numerous in France, in En- 
gland, and in Germany, which contribute, so much 
to the embellishment of the environs of large 
cUics, a^d where their owners pass at least the 
^mmejr seasfun, there are so few in the neighbour, 
hood of Madrid, aud in the rest of the peninsula, 
that many travellers have believed that from thence 
the exjxessipp came, to huihl cattles in ^ain , — ^as 
much as to say, to Uye in tbp lan4 of cbintatras. 
But this opinion is erroneous, because ancient cas- 
tles^ fix the most part in ruins it is tru^ abound in 
almost all the provinces. 

Therefore U is in the interior of tji^r^t cities 
th^ rioh citizens of the jk}ngdoi|^ 
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enjoyments. Music is one for which the 
Spstiiards haVe most taste. This art is even cul-. 
tivated amongst them with success, although theif 
national music has not made much progress. If 
it possesses any peculiar characteristic, it is derived 
from the little airs which they call tonadillas and 
^guidillas-, productions that are sometimes agree- 
able, but their modulation is so little varied, as to 
prove that the art of composition is with them still 
in its infancy. They, however, on the othef 
hand, dri brilliant justice to the master pieces of 
Germany and Italy, which are always highly wel- 
comed in their frequent concerts. There are 
many amateurs, but few composers that de- 
serve particular notice. A poet of Madrid, named 
Don 'Thomas Yrinrte, who died a little while ago 
in the flower of his youth, composed about thirty 
years since a poem on music, where the dryness of 
the didactic is recompensed by some ingenious 
episodes and- a brilliant imagination. The con-> 
noisseurs assert that the character of the Spanish' 
music is there delineated by the hand of a 
master. 

It is not only for the sake of dancing and music 
that the Spaniards meet. They have also, as in- 
ducements to assembling, their tertuJias and their 
rcfrescos. The iertuVias are like our assemblies, 
where perhaps there reigns more liberty, but where ' 
nais^ is oft^ a guest as well as in our circFes, 
Thtnvomen in general endeavour very little to be 
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social .amongst one another; each aspires to beat 
-the head of atertuUai and no doubt it is these 
exclusive prctensions-lhat still banish from Spanish 
societies wliat we call French gallantry. The 
women are there beloved, .even adored, as well 
as elsewhere; but when they do not inspire 
lively sentiments, they seldom receive that marked 
attention which our urbanity lavishes indistinctly 
on all the individuals of that amiable sex. This is 
not because the Spaniards have no gallantry. 
Their retined and high-down traits are scattered 
with profusion in their romances and their plays ; 
but in the eyes of foreigners they appear ex- 
aggerated and full of grimace when carried into 
-practice. They have not that easy manner, those 
elegant expressions, which even those who are 
envious of us agree in acknowledging in French 
gallantry. With us, a pretty woman with whom 
we are not in love is only an amiable creature, 
who expects but does not insist on homage, who 
receives it with a smile. In Spain, if she knows 
how to make herself respected, she is a divinity, 
whom you cannot as it were approach but on your 
knees. An ingenious verse of a ballad is sufficient 
for the first $ but the other requires the sublime 
accent and cadence of the o^e. 

The refrescoSf invented by luxury and fastidious 
squeamisbness, do not contribute in Sprain, any 
-^ore than the Uriuliaf, to increase, the i 
-coqrfe of the sexes. . In the course of i the 
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th^y sire nothing but some light collations, to 
Av'hich persons with' whom you interchnnge visits* 
are invited, and serve as a prelude to the tertnliasi 
But on solemn occasions, such,*’ for instance, as 
celebrating a marriage, a christening, or the birth- 
day of the master of the house, the refresco is a 
very important and expensive affair. All their ac- 
quaintances are invited: as they arrive, the men 
separate from the women. These sit in a particu- 
I'dr room, and etiquette requires that they remain 
togethe? til! all the company is assembled. The 
mistress of the house receives them on a sofa under 
a canopy, placed in a particular part of the room, 
which was in ancient time called the estrado, and 
above it is generally suspended the image of the 
Virgin. At the appearance of the refresco, the 
conversation becomes lively, and the two sexes 
join. In the first place large glasses with water 
are presented round, in which are dipped little 
square sweet cakes, of a spongy substance, called 
azucar sponjado, or rosado ; after that comes cho- 
colate, a favourite beverage with the Spaniards 
twice a day, and which they think so wholesome, 
or at least so innocent, that they give it to the 
dying. After that arrive in profuse abund*ance, 
sweetmeats, confectionary, and dainties, of all 
kinds and colours. These are not only eaten on 
the spot, but large papers, bats, and even hand- 
kerchiefs, are filled with them. The foreigner 
who is for the first time admitted to this species 
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of meal, where intoxicating liquors arc avoiflcd, 
expects to find a sober nation, but is mistake^. 

Dancing or some game generally follows these 
refrescos \ but it fe very seldom that this entertain-* 
inent is succeeded by^ a supper. This is a very 
frugal meal with the Spaniards, and for which 
they seldom assemble. Their cookery, such as 
they have received it from their forefathers, is 
liked by very few. Their palate requires high 
seasoning. Pepper, pimento, the juice of the 
iomates^ or love a[)ple, saffron, &:c., coloin^ or in- 
fect almost all their dishes. A single one has 
found favour with for(%ners, which is called in 
Spain oJla podrulay^w A is a kind of pot-pourri of all 
sorts of meat boiled together. The Spanish cook- 
ing is seldom plain, but with obscure families who 
are attached to ancient customs. Almost every 
where it is connected with ours, and in many 
houses entirely supplanted by it. 

Thus it is that arc universally imitated, even 
to the rendering us ridiculous. Our fashions, 
for instance, have been adopted in Spain as else- 
where. Our dresses are introduced under the 
Spanish cloak. The veil is only exclusively worn 
by women of the lower sort. For the others, it 
serves only to bide the disorder of the toilet when 
they go out on foot. With this exception, their 
coiffure and their whole dress submit to the power 
of French fashion. The Spanish manufacturers en- 
deavour to seize and follow the reigning taste^ in 
6 
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all its rapid variation, without foreign aid ; but 
they have not yet carried their point. The great 
cities, and even the court, acknowledge it in run- 
ning directly to Paris and Lyons as the true sources 
of fashion. In this respect, as well as in many 
others, the Span^irds who affect the hon ion do 
justice to the superiority of some foreign nations, 
and take lessors of elegance from them in more 
than one respect. Their tables are served in the 
I’rcnch^fasliion ; their cooks and valets-de-cham- 
bre arc French. Our milliners decorate their 
wives, and form schools ^f good taste for their 
daughters, who may hope one day to succeed their 
instructors. The heavy and antiquated equipages 
disappear from time to time, and make room for 
English and French carriages, which for some 
years past are made in Madrid and even in some 
other great cities. Sets of horses inelegant har- 
nesses are a growing luxury, and they neglect no 
opportunity to invite our mechanics, manufactUf 
rers, and artists into their country, 

This homage Is not confined to objects of mere 
frivolity, but extends to almost all the branqhc*s of 
literature both French and English. The Spa- 
niards translate most books of these nations, works 


on morals, on the ^arts, history, even romances, 
religious books particularly ; in short, every thing 
which orthodoxy does not ft)ibid. 

Tp our poetry alone it is that they annex little 
merit. Their imagination, LoUllo extravagance, 
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finds 6ur conceptions cold and t^tne. Aceostom- 
ed Irt exaggeration and to redundancy, they can- 
not aj<preciate the merit of fitness and precision. 
The fine shades depicted in our ridicule and our 
rranners escape tbeir e}es, that are too tnuch ac- 
customed to caricatures ; and with respect to our 
style, their ears, spoiled by the brilliant prosody 
of their cadenced phrases, cannot relish our pecu- 
liar expressions, which speak more to the soul than 
the senses ; and the rounding of our elegant periods 
is lost upon them. 

One of the principal- causes that will prevent 
Spanish literature from being reformed, is, that the 
models which they still admire, and which they en- 
deavour to imitate, are distinguished by the bad 
taste which at that time infected all Europe, and 
to which our early authors paid ample tribute, but 
on the ruins of which have been built the master- 
pieces of the reign of Louis XIV, that fixed our 
language in an irrevocable manner. If our litera- 
ture bad stood still in the times of Ronsart,Marot, 
Benserade, Volture, Balzac, &c., their defects even 
would still serve for models. What might have 
happened to us, if a concurrence of circumstances 
had not improved our literature, has happened to 
the Spaniards. Since their Cayeron, t-ofede Vega^ 
Qu£% •edoy Reholledo, &c. &c., full of a brilliant and 
creative imagination, but irregular, no author has 
appeared in Spain that was gifted with such shin- 
ing qualities and sagacity. 
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Literature has been at a stand for, more than a 
century. Those men of genius, often very fan- 
tastical in their conceptions, continue the stan- 
dard of the beautiful ; and their example, with- 
out producing any thing to be compared with 
what is with reason admired in them*, has served 
and still serves to excuse the errors of wit, and 
the gigantic expressions of a false eloquence. 
These reproaches are particularly applicable to 
the stage. 

* We shall insert below some modihcation of these remarhs, 
’If ljav4f been found a little too severe. 

(JVb/^ to the Ldltion of 1806.) 
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CHAPTER Xlir. 

Of the Spamsb stage. Aticient and modem eome- 
' dies. Defence of the Spanish stage, and a critique 
on ours. Spanish versification. Actors. Modem 
farces. Majos and Gitanos. 

IT would be unjust were we to appreciate the 
Spanish stage entirely from the critique of 
Boileau. 

There are still, no doubt, some pieces in which 
the law of the three unities is outrageously violated ; 
but in many of them not so much as to spoil all 
the interest. The Spaniards themselves blame most 
of their heroic plays, in which princes and prin- 
cesses assemble from all parts of Europe without 
any motive or probability, and are every one in 
their turn either the agent or the sport of the 
most incredible adventures, and finish with un- 
necessarily spilling their blood without having even 
caused a tear to flow. Although many of these 
pieces oftentimes shine with original beauties'j 
although they discover the rare talent of pro- 
ducing a complicated plot, and of finding the 
denouement even in the thread of their sub- 
jeclj— it is not on this account that the Spaniards 
praise their stage ; but they have another reason 
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to be proud of it, and this even foreip:ners ac- 
knowledge. I mean their fih-es de caractlres 
these, without having the sa/ne regularity as our 
master pieces, or the same choiccness of thought 
and expression, are for the cnost part touching to 
the heart, and faithful in their pictures ; and sho\ir 
a richness of imagination in the writers. The 
pieces called de capa y espada in particular give 
isuch an exact description of their ancient inaners, 
that they may be .studied to advantage in them. 
That gelierosity which still characterizes them, is 
there represented in the most lively colours ; those 
flashes of patriotism and religious zeal which 
formerly made them equal to any enterprise j those 
sallies of national pride, the noble expression of 
which makes them he forgiven and a.'rno.st ad- 
mired ; that irritability on the tickiisii subjects 
of love and honour, which of old multiplied duels 
in Spain; ttic Faruest ness at d devotion of hoping 
love ; the anguish of unhappy love ; the plots of 
thwarted love ; such are ih^j plays which the Spar 
niards still admire as much as when they first, ap- 
peared. Their authors, amongst whom the most 
(distinguisheil are Lope de Vega^ lioxas, Solif, 
MoretOt Arellano, and particularly the immortal 
Calderon de la Barca, have established this tast<e 
so much by their success, that modern authors, 
such as Zamora and Canizares, who wrote in the 
beginning of this century, dared not to stray from 
this walk. 
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. The l^antsh stage, however, experienced some 
happy changes more than twenty years ago. 
Trae tragedy without any unworthy admix* 
turel bad long been a stranger; but lately they 
have represented some of our pieces translated 
more x>r less literally : some of our dramas, such 
as Eitginie, the Deserleur of Mercier, &c., have 
been translated quite literally ; as also some of 
our best tragedies^ such as Andromaque, Zaire, 
Miihr 'tdate, &c. ; some translated or imitated from 
the Italian, as Konli-Kan and Pimiela of CJoldoni. 
A few modern authors have even produced original 
tragedies, and worthy of that title ; that is to say, 
regular, and without any of those buffooneries 
which characterize the ancient, even the most af- 
fecting, Spanish pieces. 

So long ago as 1750, one of the first members of 
the Academy of Language, Don Augustin Monti- 
anoy attempted a reform in the taste of the nation, 
by writing two tragedies conformable to the rules 
of the three unitiCvS, Virginia, and Ataidfo, They 
are written with purity; but whether they had only 
this merit, or whether the Spaniards were not ripe 
enough for such a reform, they have been laid 
aside. Some later attempts have been more suc- 
cessful. The elder Moratin wrote a tragedy, en- 
titled llormesinda ; but the interest of the piece 
did not answer to the force and elegance of its 
style, and its success was not lasting. Guzman el 
/>’«?«<?, -another tragedy of this author, the subject 
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of which shonld intok'est dll Sjjaniards, as it re- 
traces an heroic circumstance of their history, with 
the same merit and the same fault, has had the 
same fate. The Destruction of Numontuiy by Pro- 
fessor Ayala, another subject fit to elevate th« 
mind of the Spaniards, has not disappointed the 
hopes of its author. This tragedy recalls the most 
flattering recollections of national pride, and 
breathes patriotism in all its fervour. It still ex* 
cites a lively e,nihusiasm on the stage. Another 
modern tragedy, the Raquel of the academician 
La Thuerta, a distinguished poet, who died but a 
few years ago, would have enjoyed the same tri- 
umph, if certain political reasons had not euccluded 
this piece from the stage. It is well conceived, 
ably w'rittcn, full of brilliant passages, and entirely 
confoniiable to the rules of art. Except that the 
winding up is bad, it would be esteemed in every 
country a work of the first order. 

Two more modern authors, Cieufuegos, at pre- 
sent at the head of the foreign department, and 
M. Quintano, one of the principal men employed 
in the commercial council, have written with more 
or less success, the first three regular tragedies, 
Jdonienee, the Conclesa de Castilla^ and Zordido ; 
the other, two, Rl Duque de Visco, and Pelqyo. 
Both have decided talents for poetry, as the collec- 
tion of their works proves* ; but they are thought 

* MM. Cieufuegos and Quintano are not the only writers 
who do honour to the Spanish Muses as poets. Betides the dra- 
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to excel more in lyrics than in the dlfiicult art of 
writing tragedies. We shall pass over in silence 
some other less fortunate attempts, which all con- 
cur to prove the tendency of Spanish genius to 
form itself on good models. 

• , The same revolution has happened in the de- 
partment of Thalia. That which we call the 
comedie nohle has been attempted on the Spanish 
stage. L& Misanlrope, for example, appeared 
there, and was well received. Some of their own 
authors have even ventured on comedies, Sn which 
spirit and good taste are united with beauty of 
style. Don Thomas Yriartc, known already by his 
literary fables, and his poem on music, though hp 
has not excited a very lively interest, has made us 
smile at the representation of bis two pretty come- 
dies, El Senoriio mhnado. The Spoilt Child, and La 
Semrila vial criada^ The Girl ill brought up. M. 
Moratin the younger, son to the tragic v\ riter, a 
poet of true talents, and whose travels to the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe have extended his knowledge 
and improvedhistaste,has written, in the first place, 
a comedy fullof Attic salt, entitled The Coffee-houae, 
in which he successfully ridicules the pieces now 

matic authors here nicutloncd^ we may rank with them some 
poets who write in oilier departments. Such are Don Juan 
Melandez, Don Juan Baptista de Ariaza, M. dc Norona, &c. 
The reader who wishes to acquire mure particulars on the suit- 
j|ect of Spanish, literature maj consult the Archives LUl^aires^ 
Kos. XIX and folding. 



in fashion, and their authors. Soon after another 
comedy of his appeared of the higher cast, which 
approaches nearer the drama ; this was El viejoy 
lu nhia, The Old Man and the Girl. Although 
the invention did not keep pace with (he style, it 
met with success : but M. Cornelia, another young 
dramatic poet, believing himself to be the object 
of one of the characters in M.Moralin’s first play, re- 
venged himself by parodying his second in a pretty 
gay comeiiy, called El almelo y la The Grand- 
father anisj Grand-daughter ; this drew the laugh of 
the day on his side j and the Spanish public for some 
time was amused by these petty literary rivalries, 
but did not fail to do justice to the superiority of 
M. Moratin, who has since enjoyed new dramatic 
successes, amongst others in a charming piece, 
which would, be applauded everywhere, La Mogi- 
gafa, The female Hypocrite. M. Cornelia, on his 
part, although with inferior talfents, has gathered 
some laurels on the Spanish stage. His Homhre 
agradteido. The grateful Man, was crowned with 
applause in 1804. What we have here seen is 
sufficient to show that the modern Spaniards are 
attentive to the improvement of their stage, 
which has long been fruitful in works of genius, 
but defective in taste ; that some of her au- 
thors have studied with succes.s the best models, 
and that the public is become more capable of 
appreciating them. All their dramat.c writers, 
however, do not equally concur in forwarding this 
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reform. For iome years past, M. Valadarcz fiaS 
been too well .'satisfied with the ca^y sucee'^s he 
acquires in flattering the taste of the most nu. 
merous part orhi« audience by piyces full of bril- 
liant machinery and show, where noise and stags 
•trick make up all the interest, and which are 
more fit for a nation of children than for an en- 
lightened one. 

What will further contribute to retard this re- 
form is, that even several of the learned of mo- 
dern Spain are of opinion that it is by ^o means 
necessary, and defend with warmth the old Spa- 
nish stage ; and, proud ot the applause they re- 
ceived formerly from nations who were at that 
time in an age of darkness and bad taste, as«ert 
that it may still serve as an example ; and even 
some of them repay with usury those nations, 
and particularly the French, the reproaches which 
the rest of Europe has a right to cast on them. 

In 1749, Don Bias Nasure, librarian to the 
king of Spain, having printed the comedies of 
Cervantes, expressed himself in his preface to 
the collection in the following manner : We 
“ may affirm, without fear of fulling into the 
“ error our nation is reproached with, that of 

estimating itself too highly, and despising others, 
“ that w'e have a greater number of comedies, 
** perfect and conformable to the rules of art, 
“ than the French, the English, or the Italians 
“ put together.” 



Much more recently, 101791, i)on Pascal Ro- 
driguez de Arellano proposed for subscription a 
work entitled Tbeatro antiguo Espancl arreglado 
d los mas piindpales freceptos Je arte dra- atica^ 
in which be promised several plays or comedies 
of Calderon, of Lope de Vega, Solis, Moreto, 
Rozas, Hoz, ana Ty. o, where the three unities 
are obscrv.rd, hat should be purged of the in- 
flated ana byperboiieai style, of vain subtleties, 
of a m.-dun of heroic and noble with vulgar 
and ridiculous p^-.sonages of inequality of cha- 
racter, ol' some episodes not very decent, and of 
some puns, tic flattered himself that he could 
thus make the most solid ipology for his nation in 
tl i. i) aiich of literature, and preserve in these 
wanks, notwithstanding so many suppressions and 
corrections, their for: their grace, and their ori- 
ginal style. It belongs to the Spanish critics to 
judge whelher he has kept his w ord. 

Jiiit what will surprise a little more, at least a 
French reader, is, that a Spanish poet, otherwise 
much distinguished, a uu niher of the Academy of 
Language, author oi the tragedy of liaquel, of 
which wc have spoken before, Don Vicente de la 
Huerta, who has been dead twelve or flilecn years, 
should express hirnscii in the following manner of 
the master-pieces of I Vench literature, in his pre*. 
liminary discourse to his 'Thcatro Espartolf which 
he published in 1785 . — 

A single .spark of fire that shines,” he gays, 

3 
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in this divine poem, Pharsah^ would be suflSl- 
“ cieot to warm and enliven all the debilitated and 
“ wretched Muses of France ; without excepting 
** the Limosines, who being nearer Spain have 
“ for that reason perhaps felt, in some degree, 
the influence of the enthusiasm and true poetic 
“ spirit which characterize our nation. 

How is it possible,” continues he, that 
** this divine fire could animate the souls of men 
born and brought up in a marshy country, with- 
“ out sulphur, without salt, or fertilty,^. and so 
“ little favoured by heat that their fruits would 
** scarcely ripen did they not carefully place them 
** in situations exposed to the full rays of the sun I 
This is the natural cause why so much medio* 
“ crity is observed in their w'orks. The French, 
“ in poetry and eloquence, will never pass the mca- 
sure and standard of minds feeble and without 
** vigour. From this also results their astonish* . 
“ raent at the ^reut sublimity of Spanish produc- 
“ tions, the faults of which, if there be are 
« very easily corrected. 

“ The great Corneille was not esteemed by bis 
countrymen till he had ill imitated a composi- 
“ tion, even below mediocrity, of one of our poor- 
cst poets.” (This is all the merit that M. de la 
liuerta allows the Cid.) 

“ The Athalia of Racine is reckoned his best 
“ piece ; but is the greatest proof of the w’eak- 
“ ness” (I have the forbearance not to translate 
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tlie Spanish word imheciViJad by imbeciUty) of 
the genius of the author ; because, without 
^ mentioning the extraordinary number of actors^ 
buffoons, and the whole troop of performers, a 
“ very common resource of those who are not ca- 
“ pable of sustaining the plot and the movement 
of an action without wounding probability, the 
^•‘affected regularity, and heUcuism even, by which 
he contrives to su[)ply the want of genius^ prove 
that the piere should not have left the school to 
^ which (r belonged. 

After this, cm it be thought strange that this 
hero of French poctr’% after having been cm- 
ployed fur three years in composing his Pha2- 
** dia, should have finished by s[)oiling the charac- 
ter of llippolytus ? This whole tragedy shows 
very considerable defects ; anJ the least of these 
is nof the choice of an action so abominable 
in the eyes of the least scrupulous and dcli- 
cate. I had formed, only by the reading, a 
very low idea of the Phaedra; but after having 
seen the piece acted at Paris, where Made- 
moisellc Dumcsnil, a very celebrated actress, 
played the part of Phaedra, I was so shocked at 
seeing decency and probability so outrageously 
sacrificed in her declamation, that I deiermined 
never to see it again.** — What a punish rnent for 
the author and the actress ! 

l5on Juan Cadahalso (otherwise a ver\' enJight-^ 
ened Spaniard, whom I knew in my jaurncy) 
VOL. II. y 
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h^d .already, before M. de la Huerta, treated with 
aa much -.severity the style of the Phaedra, when, 
apeaking of the famous speech of Theramenes, 
he expressed himself as follows: — There is in 
“ this Pbasclra a pompous and inflated diction, of 
the same nature as we find fault with in our 
“ poor authors of the last century.” To main- 
tain tlm assertion, he translates this speech lite- 
rally, “ in order to show,** says he, “ the ad- 
“ mirers of the French stage, that when their 
“ authors attempt to imitate our sublitjtie, they 
“ should either translate us, or remain in a ri- 
V diculous dishonourable inferiority unknown on- 
*' ly to themselves. Such is the sublimity of 
“ Racine, a genius superior to all the Spanish 
“ dramatic writers, in the opinion of the French, 
“ &c.’* 

L.i Huerta, in these critiques dictated by ca- 
price, does not spare Muliere any more than our 
two great tragic writers. In a note which pre- 
cedes FJ casiigo de la miserlay one of the pretended 
.master-pieces of Spain which he reprinted, he sets 
himself up against those who assert that this 
piece finishes at the second act, and a<lds, “ It is 
** very extraordinary that those who firid fault with 
this, tolerate and admire the famous comedy of 
•“ Ffirti0e, oi which almost the whole of the first 
and second' acts might be cut off, and the fifth 
entirely. This celebrated comedy, flooreDyec,Lfi- 
‘-‘-nisbes like one of our interludes, and re^cmbtle» 
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them very much, with the exception of the in- 
decencies it contains.” We shall see below 
what these interludes are, and whether this com^ 
paris )n does much honour to the sagacity of M. 
dc la Huerta. 

It must, however, be loft to foreigners who are 
judges of the Spattish stage to decide, whether 
blindness or malignity has dictated the judgement 
of this iinpityiug censon But, without repaying 
injury with injury, vve shall confine ourselves to 
the assej^tion^ that those who have the least preten- 
sion* to taste, as well in Spain as elsewhere, agree 
that all the Spanish pieces, with the exception of 
a few modern, are full of the most shocking de- 
fects. The incidents are without probability, and 
they are full of impertinence ; all kinds are con- 
founded. They join the most miserable parade 
to aifecting and sometimes terrible pictures ; and 
a buffoon, under the name of gracioso-, who is 
sometimes divertir>g, and often insipid, distracts 
the attention by bis vuUr<ar wit. The lovers are 
talking gossips. They try to purchase the smile 
of sensibility and delicacy cold and tedious 
metaphysical dissertations on love. There is 
hardty one of these plays that does not contain 
speeches, or relaciones, similar, if you can agree 
with M. de la Huerta, to that of Therameoes, be- 
cause, as be says, they are long and misplaced^ 
but are particularly shocking by tbeii* digres- 
sions, gigantic comparisons, and by the most 

y 2 
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absurd" abuse of wit. On the other hand-' the 
plot is .so intricate, that there is hardly a Spa- 
nish play to which these verses of Boileau are not 
applicable ; 

Et qui, d^rouillant mat «nc pf nible intrigue, 

D’uii divertissement ne fait qu’une fatigue. 

This fatigue, however, docs not seem to be 
felt by the Spanish auditors, those especially 
whose minds arc least cultivated. Whether they 
owe to nature this readiness to follow the thvead 
of the most intricate plot, or whether i^ is with 
them the result of habit, certain it is that they 
have in this respect a remarkable advantage over 
other nations, particuiarly over the French. It 
w'ould, upon this account, require much art to 
naturalize on onr stage the Spanish comedies, 
of which a great number Indeed are worthy of 
adoption. This applause has been rendered them 
already by our Ibrcfathers. It is well known how 
much Molicre and Corneille have taken from the 
Spanish stage; that the latter drew from Guil- 
len de Castro, and from Calderon, the subject 
and even tlie. principal beauties of the QJ and of 
llcraclius ; that the Spaniard furnished him with 
the subject of the Mmiteur, as well as Molicrc 
•vvith tlrat of the Fesiin de Tierre i but all the 
talents of these men were not able to adajrt to 
our stage with .‘success the original e.\travagance 
that served them for a model ; for none of thesq. 
Spanish pieces could be rej)rcscntcd iu our the- 
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atres without alteration^ so much am the best of 
them filled with incidents repugnant to French taste 
and ma.ajers. An actor of one of our small the- 
atres in the capital has made some happy trials of 
this kin 1 . But liuse contre ruse, and La NuH mix 
■ cventtives, are less translations than faithful imita- 
tions of two Spani h comedies. An exact trans- 
lation of these dramatie productions "would indeed 
be nc irly irnpossibk;. Diiperron do Casfera pub- 
lished, in 1738, Extracts from several Srunssh 
li.' a 'rif.'^ pieces, velth observations, and a transLi- 
Hon of the most remarkaUe passages. Lingnct 
move recently a^temptw' lo mr.ketbe French pnVi- 
lic acquainted with some of these tragedies ; but 
besides that he made a very bad choice, he under- 
stood the Spanish language too little to accomplish 
llic task. These two authors, instead of a transla- 
tion, have given us outlines or sketches of plays, of 
which what they disdained to give in Freucli was 
not what thev did not like, but did not under- 
stand ; and I believe there is not a single Spa- 
bisIj pierce correctly translated into our language. 
A great obstacle to the fidelity of these translations 
would arise from the number of puns with which 
the Spaniards have filled their drama, as well as 
all other works of imagination; ami as their very 
{Subfile genius, ready to seize the slightest report, 
knows instantly how to make allusions to localities, 
to customs, and to the anecdotes of the tinics, 
works are very difficult to be perfectly un- 
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derstood even by the natives, and nearly im- 
possible by foreigners ; (heir translations therefore 
would be hardly intelligible, unless by the help 
of a commentary. 

The Spaniards, roor cover, have ever had and still 
have a great readiness for poetry. Their talent 
for extempore, or improvisery although it per- 
haps deserves to be as much so, is less celebra- 
ted than that of the Italians. I have been se- 
veral times witness of the surprising success with 
which this has been employed : and I h^vc seen 
versificators, who were on other accounts little 
known, maintain poetical disputes which would 
have dismayed the most fertile and ingenious of 
our country. I have seen stanzas of ten verses 
composed in the twinkling of an eye, and all 
formed on the came rhyme ; these are known in 
Spain by the name of deemas. Oj)c of the com- 
pany present gives as a subject the last of these 
ten veisc's, whith he invents at randt)m, and which 
is called hhar pie. The improvisatore instantly 
delivers nine others, to which the verse first com- 
posed shall make a pro[)er finish ; and often neither 
the rapidity of these extempore compositions nor 
the twofold shackles which confined their author 
are able to spoil them. They are mostly little 
pieces of burlesque, the eraphatical delivery of 
which moves the gravest faces ; and if good sense 
is sometiirtcs sacrificed, the rules of versification 
*re rigorously observed. 
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The forms of the poetry in Spain are varied lo 
a singular degree. Their language, which is very 
easy of inversion, is capable of all sorts of verses* 
fit for the modern languages, but they have one 
which I believe is exclusively their own. Their 
rhyming verses are easily known as well by the eye^ 
as the ear; they are called comonanies. But those 
which they call asormnles would never be dreamt 
of but by those who bad heard of them ; and in 
this verse almost all their old plays are written 
from beginning to end, and most of the modern. 

Thc)i commonly begin by a series of true 
verses {comomnies^ . either in common rhyme and 
with equal feet, or aflernatc rhyme and un- 
equal measure. After a scene or two, sometimes 
only a speech or two, comes the turn of the aso- 
nuvteSf which generally last to the end of (he piece, 
unless in spine part the comonanles rea{)pear for a 
little time. These asovanles are a string, often 
very long, of cadenced phrases subject to a certain 

^ I'hey reckon three as distinct, though only with resjjcct 
to their termination. They have verse; that is wiihoiit 
any kind of rhyme, and which differs like the Latin from prose 
only in the number of the feet, and the orderly interchange of 
the long and shoit syllables. They have also verse with perfect 
rhyme, like that of the Italians, French, and other nations, 
which they call cohsonanles^ and lastly they have that third sort 
of verse called asonavtes mentioned in the text. I do n<it 
speak of the rhyme of these different sorts of verses ; it varies 
ud from the shortest measure to eleven syllables, 

which are the longest. 

(Xote to the edition of 180(5.) 
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measure. Each of them is a verse, but the aS9^ 
nanle returns only every other line, anr! no 

rhyme. It is sulficicnt that the two la.M M>we!s 
of each are the same. An example wui n ake 
this explanation more clear. I will take 'roiii a 
short copy of verses by Don Juan Mclanrlrz. It 
will serve at the same time to give a slight in- 
stance of the manner of this amiable, poet, who 
in the tender style maintains, even by the ac- 
knowledgement ot his rivals, the first rank on 
modern Spanish Parnassus. 

0)1 ivirie 

1. Todo a Baco, Dorila, 

2. Tocio (dlcioso s/rve. 

3. La lu'rra generosa 

4. Lc sustviitu las v/tk-s : 

A. f'U aoua se las rie^ra 

6. Con sus linfas s?niks : 

7- Y cl Cctiro leinplaclo 

8. Sc ias brnlla apa ci ble. 

9. I.ucgo cl graiio cl sol cuccc, 

3 0. J.)c do el licor felice 

11. Vicnc quL le pcclio limpia 

3 2. Dc miidcsvelos tri.sles. 

13. Torque pucs porque bebo 

14. Enojosa me r/iles i 

15.. Si cl mismo amor pus armas 

IG- Riendo dc 61 recibe. 

Translation. 

* All, all, iny Dorila, are eager to serve Bacchus. The 
fhdiful canh supports bis brandies. The water refreshes them 
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At first sight It docs not appear that therer is 
any rhyme in these sixteen verses; nor indeed 
are there any throughout ; and according to the 
rules ot Spanish versification they should be with- 
out rhyme; though lines 2,4,6, 8, 10, 12, I4and 
16, have something of the kind, which consists in* 
their having the same last vowels, i and €% and 
these are the asommies^ sulMcs^ &c* 

In this manner most of the thcalrieal pieces are; 
written, except some modern t**ageclics in true 
rhyme. I open the first piny of Canizares which 
comes tA hand. — it is Domine Lneas^ a comedy 
somewhat in the manner of Pourceaugnac, which 
the Spaniards call Comedius dc Figaroju This is 
the beginning : 

Don Amtonio. 

Ahvc Christo, Don ITearique, 

4 pic, si dais cn cse Unui 
me he ahorcar clc luie encina. 

Don Henp.iqu£. 

Don Anionio, yo qui si exa 
Saber dc vos como sc aina 
siiique cl corazon lo S£?pa, 

Talaveron. 

Amando por diversion 

qiie el que cs (aunque lioinbrc tan b^stia. etc. 

'ivith a gentle tribute. Tlic zephyr softly balances them. The 
sun ripens the berries from whirli is exprest the delightful li- 
quor that banishes from our hear* all baoefal cire. Even love 
itself, smiling at Bacchus, owes often to him the arms which k 
(ises. A^'hy iheii scold me when I drink a little? 
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It is not necessary to go so far as the eighth 
verse to see that the asonante which prevails is 
a ; and you may be certain that every other line 
through several scenes will finish with an e and 
a. In fact, in Domine LiicaSy this asonante 
continues beyond the middle of the first act. 
After that follows the asonanle tiy that is to 
say, a series of words of this kind, — raraj, cas3, 
probanzay he. which last to the end of the 

act. 

Without being acquainted with this before- 
hand*, a foreigner might frequent the ^Spanish 
theatre for ten years without perceiving the ex- 
istence or cfl'ect of the asonanfes ; and though he 
be put into the way, he will often have much 
trouble to trace tlicm when he hears them on 
the st«oge. But what is so difiicult fur him to 
catch at, docs not escape a Spaniard for an iubtant, 
however unlearned liC iTiay he. After the second 
verse of a long string of inonanlcs^ he discovers 
the final vowels which govern ; he listens at the 
proper places, and an actor would not with im- 
punity disappoint hicn : this is a rare faculty, 
owing to the delicate organiizalion of the people 
of the south, and to the habit of dcclamavion 
which the most obsicuie and vulgar acquire. Ter- 
sons of this sort act a considerabip, part in the 
Spanish theatre. Their number and . yssiduity, 

* I have been a liule particular on tills singul^fify 6f the 
Spanish prqjiody, because 1 think ’4t is little kiioWn ol Spaia. 

(Note to th€ ediUon of 1800.) 
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indeecl, are circumstances that renJer its reform ' 
difficult. 

The play-houses in Spain have had as feeble 
beginning's as ours, find in some places still pre- 
serve rheir primitive form. Two parallel curcains 
ficinir the spectators composed all the scenery of 
the stage, and tliere are still some in this way. 
You see the prompter behind the second curtain 
with a candle in one hand and the book in the 
other, running .icross the srage^ to give bis as- 
sistance to any of the actors that want it. lint 
in the present theatres of Madrid, and other large 
cities, the scenes, the ^diangc of decorations, and 
the [)lace of the prompter, remind you nearly of 
purs. At first one is much offended wn’th hear- 
ing the prompter, who repeats the parts almost as 
loud as the actors; but a little time makes this 
habitual, and in a few ye:irs you hardly take any 
notice of it. 

The tlicatrcs arc now divided into five parts. 
The htrida^ which is the same as owx parquet^ and 
is fitted up in ihe same manner; the tiposentasy 
which are the two rows of boxc<? at the top of the 
house; Xhccasuela^a kind of gallery at the back, 
where no others are admitted but the wives of the 
people covered by their veils (which are for the 
most part white); but, under the auspices of 
Love, a fair intruder sometimes gets in, who wants 
to deceive the vigilance of a jealous husband; or 
some la^y dame of high- life who wants to save 
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the expense of a Prcnch toilette. Las 
another kind of galicrv iirulcr the boxes, on both 
aides of which peop-o sit who wish to he at their 
ease. The patio^ which answers to oiir pit, but 
contairjs hardly any except the mob, with their 
vulgar manners, ignorance, and tatters. This 
part of the audience, which is standing, is always 
the most clamorons and difficult to please, as if 
it were their right lo be so. 

The actors often address themselves to these 
five classes of spectators under the naine^of ivos- 
queleros^ and lavish on them many stale epithets 
to gain their applause. 

At Madriil tlic actors arc divided between two 
theatres. For along time they were known !>y 
the quarter of the town where they performed, 
such as lie la Crux and del Frlncipe; but this 
last house? wanting repairs, the company was re- 
moved lo another theatre called Canns del Pcral^ 
which till then was little Uvsed, unless for tx^ncerts 
given by the amalcursy or other public entertain- 
ments, and where for some time the Italian opera 
had been jicrformed. These two theatres make a 
common cause as to protit, but there is a rivalry 
between them as to talents. Each has a manager 
who is a player, and who every year discharges 
his company. The favourite actors then make 
their bargain with one ot the managers, either with 
the most active or generous ; and it may 

well be supposed that Xh^gracmosxikX^ not furgotlcu 
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in this periodical change. The two managers 
agree to divide them, as also (lie first eharaclers, 
for fear there should be too great an incqualily iti 
their company, by which both would be sufferers. 
However, all these taienfs, wish few’ exceptiohs*, 
are more adapted for show, than to improve the stage 
of Thalia. Those who join to a graceful carriage 
force of sentiment and elegance of expression, 
those who in a word render the art of decla- 
mation the sister and the rival of the fine arts, 
are hardly dreamt of in Spain. The players, when 

TIic following character of them is founded on late re- 
marks : — A young and pretty actress, called Ln lii/a, has » 
striking voice, eyes full of expression, an excellent carriage, 
bm is slill tf )0 much in the old manner. A M. Maufues, who 
plays the lover, and has travelled with advantage to Paris and 
elsewhere, has mucli warmth and soiULTimes energy, and, as 
Borne have pronounced, is the Talma of Madrid. In less cliili- 
rnll parts an excellent Fi^uron i., inentitmevi j in Spain the hero 
of the farce is so called j hir> name is Qui'ral, and lie ha.s acted 
for tlif?se twenty years wiili deserved npjilause. Jnthecha* 
racter ol a valet ox graclaso, old Ganido has lor tiiirly year.^ 
been a:di' to entenain the S]?anish capital, and to make bis buf- 
foniierles go dc).\'u. With respect to those that may he com- 
pared with our p'rn 7ir,lhs, and uln; in Spain are called Barla. 
tr.e lalonts of Pivta are miK h piai.sed. In the lyric (!e|>artment 
the voice of IFniardo Gil h Mi(*re likely to please tlKan his 
acting, and in every country it wo’iid he adtoiLt(*d liiat tbd 
Correas are very agreeable sir.gf'ir,. All the otlicr actors and 
aciresses rci’cmbk', ni<)TC or le.s^*, thf, p r/rffca 3 i-av'' dia .vn la 
the text. 

(.Vc-iC In the .edi lion '>/' j 
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they cannot give a servile imitation of the modbts 
before their eyes, know not how to create any 
from the imaginary but possible wbrld, where 
every thing is noble without ceasing to be true. 
Awkward in their delivery and in their gestnre, 
they lose all moderation, exaggerate every thing, 
disfigure every thing, and, instead of sparing their 
strength in order to obtain their end, exhaust 
it at once. Their impassioned women become 
furies, their heroes swagger, their conspirators 
become malefactors, and their tyrants butchers. 

Ihcy are indccfl at a great distance from a Clai- 
ron, a Le Katn, a Garrick, or a Sidclons, and the 
players in Spain arc nothing but hirelings, and 
admitted into society only in the same way as 
jugglers, who when they have amused for a 
moment are paid and sent away ; whilst in other 
countries, where prejudice estimates them still 
less, the just admiration which some of them in-* 
spire, raises them to the level of men of latent and 
genius. 

The Spaniards had at least in their old comedies 
examples of every virtue fit to be preached to 
the people ; examples of loyalty, of firmness, of 
justice, of benevolence ; and however disgusting 
the exaggeration of their pietorcs may be in many 
respects, one cannot see these representations 
without imbibing a disposition for performing 
the virtues they present. In the modern produce 
lions, on the contrary, (those we quoted above ex> 
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ceptcdy) not only common decency is disregarded, 
Ijut images of immorality are presented without 
endeavouring to inspire horror for them. Plota 
af a son against his father, cruelty of husbands, 
infidelity of wives, and even conspiracies of male> 
factors go unpunished; all is risked by the authors, 
all is allowed by the police, and all is approved by 
the public. The consequences of this toleration 
are important, especially inySpain, where all clossca 
of people frccp.c.'tit the play- house. The mob 
, even seems to be the principal object to please; 
they predominate in the theatre, their humour 
most be gratified, their perverse taste must be 
fiattcred.; and the tumultuous manner in which 
they express their gross feelings stifles the no less 
noisy voice of the more enlightened part of the 
audience ; a singular thing this, in a despotic go* 
vernment, where the people otherwise are of so 
little account. May it not be inferred from hence, 
that there is even in the lowest class of this 
nation, a kind of fierceness, a feeling of indepen* 
dcnce which the long duration of absolute power 
has repressed, but has not yet annihilated ? 

One would suppose that persons whose age and 
profession made decorum an imperious part of 
their duty, would be careful not to appear at a 
theatre so grossly indecent ; yet notwithstanding, 
young people of outward modest appearance, and 
even ecclesiastics whose grave manners and austere 
habit form such a contrast to the lessons of cor- 
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rsption and licentkjusness given before them, arc 
freqaently present. A wise heathen instantly 
quitted the theatre at Rome, for fear his pre- 
sence should countenance its improper exhibitions. 
Xhe Spanish priests, intolerant on the most tri- 
fling. sublets, are not so scrupulous with respect 
to the interests of virtde. Apostles of religion ! 
ha.ve they no concern with morals? or are they 
ignprant that without tnorality religion is nothing 
but a deception and a scourge ? Let them con- 
tribute to purify the pla3'.housc, and their ^tresence 
will be forgiven. 

In order to succeed in reforming the stage, a 
concurrence of circumstances would be necessary, 
which is still wanting in Spain. It would in the 
first place require that the sovereign should take 
some interest in its success. Louis XIV knew and 
protected Moliere, and presided himself at the 
nlost splendid festivals, of which theatricals always 
made a principal part. Why was the stage so 
flourishing in the time of Philip III and IV, which 
in other respects was the epocha of the decline of 
Spain ? Because these princes encouraged the 
dramatic writers by praise and rewards; because 
they were pleased with theatrical entertainments. 

The kings of the new dynasty, although they 
have done w’cll in discarding the dull models, 
have not like their predecessors encouraged and 
protected the Spanish stage. Philip V was re- 
ligious, and loved a retired life. Ferdinand VI 
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llktd Xhe Jivts of Italy better than those of Spaiiu 
Charles III appeared to encourage the other arts ; 
he built the Caserla^ explored the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum, protected the pencil of Mengs, embel- 
lished with many buildings the capital of Spain 
but he showed if not an aversion to the stage. at 
lca?>t a complete indifference, and Charles IV haa 
not had time ns yet to work out the regeoeration 
which every lover of the stage waits with impa- 
tience. Their mhnster Tlorida Blanca seemed to 
set himself up as the protector of the theatre in the 
capii;:] ; ^.nit he rather partook: of than opposed the 
lar^leof the nation. 

This pari of the police is in Madrid divided 
betw-ecn the the me?nbers of the town- 

house and the alcaldes de rort(\ But the liinitsS 
of iheir jurisdiction arc ill dofiM ^l ; and frou) tlic 
uncertainty in their powers result the irregularities 
which everyone oft heir inspector:; secs, but wliicb 
no one of them singly has tlie [>ov.’er to repress. 
Eacl) of the three or four censors, under tvhoso 
cognisance every new piece sh mid come, depends 
on the rigidity of ins collcagncs ; and their con- 
currence even is not sufficient to rejxd those pro- 
ductions which too often wound propriety no less 
than taste. Add to this, that these examiners arc 
often infected with the general contagion; and 
it would require more spirit than they possess, 
abruptly to tear the favourite objects of affection 
from the people, and to withstand the solicitations 
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pf . players, vybose receipts would materially 
suffer by such a. sudden reform. 

,.M. Ola vide, whose active mind would have 
Rpxbraced all the di£%rent branches of administra- 
tu;^U(|nd police, had begun at least to bring about 
appse reform in the scenery, the costume, and 
art of declamation; and this is one of the 
^ulta which his enemies imputed to him at the 
,time of his disgrace. 

r- There have been however, in the reign of 
Charles III., some e:iaiup}cs of this spirit (>f reform, 
which cannot be too much practised in order to 
.polish the Spanish nation. The aufos sticrumen- 
takSf in which angels, saints, and pcrsonilied vir- 
tues played their parts to the scandal of religion 
■and leaspn, have been entirely done away ; in 
these compositions Calderon had employed all his 
capricious imagination. Some other pieces have 
likewise been prohibited, such as Los vseJos 4* 
■ san Josef, and particularly Le Diable predicaleia r 
two dramas at the same time of a sacred and 
burlesque cast, in which ingenious devotion 
seems formerly to have found subjects of editica. 
tion. 

A revolution has also taken place in the mecha- 
nical part of the theatre. At.Madrid, at least, the 
. scenery is better understood, the costume is less 
distant from truth, and we no longer see (if ever 
.it w^s seen, as the dashing impostor of Le Voyage 
de Jfigaro as^t^, wq no longer see on the Spanish 
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^tage Orosman in a morning gown, atiS Zaira in ft 
fel-en-fair. There are still many other intongrtii* 
tieSj to ridicule which would require tio inventlon. 
In Spain, as well as in Italy, the actors when they 
are on the stage cast their eyes towards &e 
and graciously smile at the persons -they knov?-; 
and when at the end of a long speech- they haiee 
received an abundance of applause, fheyTtSTht O 
the audience and show their gratitude by a^'lfew 
bow. These are defects which arc pecuTiar to 
individual players; the following belongs to the 
stage itself. 

You see sometimes one or more actors leaving 
the stage entirely, and going to scat fhecnrelves 
•in a box, from whence a dialogue is beguu be- 
tween them and the t>ther characters. (tl know a 
piece in which this extravagance is carried still 
further. It is one of those heroic comedies where 
Moors aild Spaniards arc represented making war, 
and w’here they belabour one another with rio- 
qnent abuse. One of the Moorish generalf'not 
being able to get in on any side towards the ene- 
my, to whom he bad a menacing challenge to 
deliver, he conies into the pit on horseback, and 
from thence harangues the Spaniards. 

And what can be said of the way in which a 
strange custom has interlarded their most -serious 
comedies with short interludes that have not the 
least connexion with them ? I meatr those modern 
farces which the Spaniards Call saynties or inier- 

Z 2 
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nteSf pieces of one act, as simple in their plot as 
their plays are intricate. The humours of the 
day, the mrinners of the inferior classes of society, 
their customs, and the petty interests that unite and 
divide them, are here represented with the most 
scrupulous fidelity. You think that the fruit- 
woman or the porter you have seen in the street 
is before you ; their gestures, their manners, and 
their language are so accurate. 

The Spaniards do not appear to feel that simple 
nature may be embellished witlviut CQ'ising to 
be true, and that herein condsii, the jncrit of 
imitation. The same observations may l.c. made 
on the productions of the grvja’.cst niaslm of 
their school in pr.intirg. J.r.ok at the shep- 
herds, fife young peasants of or even 

of Murillo: — they arc to fine painting what the 
sayvetes are to the dramatic erf, striking but*dis- 
gusting in their resemblance. 

The Spanish comedians have a wonderful talent 
for this sort of character. If tliey could throw as 
much nature into their other pieces, they would 
be the first actors in Europe. 

The saynelcs seem to be invented only to give 
a respite to the attention of the auditors, who arc 
fatigued with following the long plays in their in- 
extricable labyrinth ; but their most certain ef- 
fect is, that is wholly lost, for it very 

rarely happens that the old Spanish plays arc re- 
presented witbout interruption. There is scarce 
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any exception, indeed, but with the new pieces,’ 
either original or translations,' in which it was 
thought proper that more regularity should exist. 
All the old and most of the modern are written 
in those acts which are called jornadas. After the 
first act the saynele begins ; and if the warrior^ or 
king, who has been just seen covered with a hel- 
met or a diadem, should have a part in the inter- 
lude, he sometimes retains a jtart of his^ noble cos- 
tume. His scarf and bis buskins arj>^isiblc under 
the dirty cloak of a common manfor the gown of 
an alcaUie. 

When the sayncte is finished, the great piece 
continues. At the end of the second act a fresh 
interruption ensues, still longer than the first j — 
another savnele followed by a kind of short comic 
opera, called totiadilla. Sometimes a sin|||fe actress 
does the whole. She appears, and cither sings or 
says an insipid story, or relates some light tale 
of gallantry, solicits in retiring the applause of 
the audience, and at last suffers the third act to 
begin. 

W^hat becomes of the illusion and the interest 
after such interruptions? :It is not rare to see, 
when the tonadilla is finished, many auditors dis- 
apjjear without waiting lor the third act of the 
principal piece. 

The say7ietes and the totiadilla are fri ciuently in 
this ridiculous medely the most attractive part of 
the representation. After being some time in 
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5*pain, a foreigner even attaches a great value to 
; for the ttwnners, habits, customs, and 
itfiastc are new to him and all bear the national 
^arttp. Beside^, two kirds of beings peculiar to 
-country are constantly seen represented, of 
' i^ieli- the copies ^nef even the originals please the 
Sj^niards Rery tnuch. These are the majos and 
" the tnajas on one part, and the and the 

gitams on the Mher. 

'i^''The are a kind of fops of the lower sort, 
rather swaggerers, whose grave and cold sdf> 

' importance is seen in all their exterion. I'he 
iBiee hair covered with a cap of brown stuff called 
■ ikuHtera denotes a character of stern severity, which 
' eppeara to brave every thing, and is not even soft- 
ened by the presence 6f a mistress. The agents 
of jUstIdi batdly dare to attack them ; and if an 
■ ^edi^ ie'ftadfe'W take them even- by goorl words, 
Hx itti|^tlcnt gesture and a fierce took, and some- 
’ times a lortg rapier hid under the cloak, admonish 
that- yhu may not take- liberties with impunity, 

3?W thiiilr part.-thfeiw^/ffJ counteract these taprices 
'ha md^h as the ■vreafchfess of their means will per- 
toifi'-^Iartguage, attiludesj walk, all have in them 
'■ *a ’jibrfect i(§r of effrontery and licentiousness ; 
' -hdt^fyetf arettof scrupulous as to the mbans 
of exciting voluptuousness, you mayfind in them the 
‘‘*irtost‘¥^uc\i^fe p'rUistesseS that ever attended the 
*■ -?'aIWfibfVdHi^;' tfeeif alluring charms inflame the 
" • ' Behses' df dVelfl the- wddesf, ■ aod^ promise at least 
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fJea&are if they do. not inspire love. The mo^ 
.indulgent spectators lament that the ma/os aad 
ptajas were thus brought on the Stage, and preserve 
dheir attractions in the midst of the best comply. 
There are in both senes persons of distinguisbeid 
rank, those who choose their models ati^ongst-^e 
heroes of the populace, adopt their ci^stoms, Ijbgir 
manners, their wayof speaking, and appear lettered 
when the resemblance is found, perfect. .x. 

With respect to the gitanos gUana^j^ihif 
area kind of gipsies that go about the .coun^, 
lead a dissolute life, tell fortunes, have a language 
and signs peculiar to themselves, and, Ifli^g otbue^, 
have a roguish turn, and take people, ja^n* 
ningly. This class of people, o( whom, society 
should long since have been purged, baa bgen 
tolerated there however till now, and. on* the 
stage they act parts striking from their or^nal|ty, 
but the effect of which is to make vice fiuniliar by 
decorating it with the flowers of mirth. They 
are, it may be said, the shepherds of the Spanish 
stage, less insipid to be sure, but less innocent 
also, than ours. Their knavish tricks, their plots, 
and their amorous intrigues, of a piece witb ^b^i*' 
morals, are the subjects of several sajmates .and 
tonadillas, and in this school more than one of the 
spectators is formed. 

Such is the national stage of modern ^ain. 
There are play-houses in most of the principal 
citiesy and it may be easily .sppgq^d they, arc still 
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more defective than those in the capital. What 
then must the strolling ])laycrs be who are called 
comicos de la hgua, and travel from one town to 
another with the rags that serve them for scenery; 
barns and stables being the places where they 
show their talents? The heroes ofScarron are 
at least pleasant, but these inspire nothing but 
disgust. After the death of Ferdinand IV, who 
had an Italian opera at his court, there was for 
some time nothing but the national theatre. The 
marquis de Grimaldi, at the decease of Charles III, 
re-established a similar rejTc -scnlation, wiiich dis- 
appeared again when he retired. Towards the end 
of his reign, this prince had one establ idled in his 
capital. The principal hospitals there at first 'de- 
frayed the expenses and enjoyed the profits; but 
this establishment becoming burthensome to them, 
they gave it up to the direction of proprietors, 
most of them grandees of Srv'.ii), who could only 
continue it for a few veur; 'n makinsr consider- 
able sacrifices; and it at last, abandoned. 

Both serious and confic or.cras were [)erfornicd ; 
the decunitions were si;:xrb tl^c dresses mag;- 
nificent: the l?al!ct? were very j>;ood. T!)o Spanish 
actors have had these inodcis, and it appeared they 
ap})rovcd of then^; but notwithstanding the repre- 
seiUations of ihcir pieces have gained nothing. 
They arc therefore incurable. 

As to French theatres, they have been for a 
long time ejotirely banished from Spain. Towards 
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the middle of the reign of Charles III there was 
one established at Cadiz, hut the undertakers of 
it were ruined, and liie thing given up: more 
recently it was proposed to have one at Madrid. 
The ambassador La Vauguyon appeared to take 
great interest in it. The devout caballed, they 
pretended that the French pieces contained 
jnaxims of toleration which bicathed too much of 
the new philosophy. ITcy counted thirteen he- 
resies in the jday of Vy«malion alone. Besides, 
the general hospital, whose revenues are greatly 
increasod by contributions irom the two Spanish 
theatres, cxpressrul their fjars lest they should 
diminish. The kiuji: vicldcd to the combined 
clamours of scruple ami of charity, and the project 
was given up. Tiandatinns of several of our 
pieces, howevt-r, have apiieared, and Madrid will 
jiol long 1)0 '.vitlHj.il a rreucti thc itre, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

0/ hill-fights. 

AT the head of the entertainrnfcnts that belong 
altnost exclusively to the Spanish nation, must be 
placed a spectacle for which it has still ah unbounded 
attachment, whilst it is repugnant to the Selicacy 
of the rest of Europe ; I mean the buH-fights*. 

Many of the Spaniards still see in them the 
means of cherishing the energy which characterizes 
their nation. One might however ask them, 
what connexion there is between strength and 
courage, and .an exhibition where the spectators 


* They were at length prohibited in 1805, not widiout ex- 
citing the regpret of that part of the nation, which, although the 
most numerous, is so easy to govern when you oppose with 
Ennness the empire of its habits or its caprices. This spirited 
reform does honour to the reign of Charles IV, and proves the 
wisdom of his prime minuter. Eveiy thing will gain by it, 
industry, agriculture, arid morals. We shall notwithstanding 
leave our description of them as they existed before. It may 
perb.ips satisfy the curiosity of tliose who never saw them, 
and probably never wdl see them. To those who regret them, 
tlicy will perhaps have the same kind of value which we affix 
to the {iortniit 3 of deceased friends. 
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ran not the least danger, and where the actors 
prove by tbe ranty of accidents that theirs is not 
sufficient excite a great itilercst. 1 know very 
v»e\\ that the exaggeration with which they are com- 
monly related, represents these accidents as rather 
frequent. The horsemen indeed, when over- 
thrown, receive sometimes considerable bruises; 
but during nine years tliat 1 have frequented bull- 
fights) I have known only one iorreador wlio died 
lof his wounds, However, at all events, a priest 
with the hqly oil is present in a grated box: and 
if the accidents, y^ere as frequent as they are rare, 
they would only, familiarise the spectators with 
the effusion of Wood, and with the sufTcrings of 
their fellow-creatures, but would not teach them 
howf to suffer pain and fate danger, lliey might 
make them hard-hearted and cruel, but not firm 
and courageous. 

There is another proof that this spectacle docs 
not influence the morals of those who frequent 
it. Young ladies, old men, people of all ages 
arid of all chameters arc present, and yet the habit 
of attending these bloody festivals does not cor- 
rect their weakness or their timidity, nor injure 
the sweetness of their manners. I have moreover 
■ known foreigners distinguished by the gentleness 
of their manners, who experienced at first seeing 
' a bull-figlit such very violent emotion.s as made 
;;;hem,4urn . pale, and they became ill; but, not- 
withstanding, this entertainmorit became after- 
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wards an irresistible attraction, without ojwating 
any revolution in their character. 

These bull fights arc very expensive, but of 
great consequence to the undertakers. The least 
places cost two or i’-hir reals, according as they 
are in the sun or in the" shade ; the price of the 
dearest is twenty-four reals. When the cost of 

I* 

horses and bulls and the salary of the iorreadors 
are deducted, the rcinaiuder of the receipt is com- 
monly applied to pious foundations. At Madrid 
it makes one of the principal revenues of the 
general hosjiital. «. 

These bull-llghls seldom take place except in 
summer, because the auima's arc tlion most vi- 
gorous, and the season permits tlic sliow in the 
open air. Privileged ca-t ; arc coiicK'inncd to this 
kind of sacriilce. A li&t is diflrihuted to the 
spectators, in which arc given the number and the 
country of the victims whose torments are to serve 
for their aimisement. 

The arena is a kind of circus, round which are 
placed a score of scats one above another, the 
highest of which only is covered ; the boxes are 
in the upper part of the building. In some towns 
which have not places spaciously appropriated for 
these combats, the principal square is used for 
the ligiit. It is indeed a very striking sight, 
to sec all the inhabitants assemble around this 
circus, waiting tlic signal for the tight, and wear- 
ing in their exterior every sign of impalituce. 
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The entertainment begins with a kiiif! of [iro- 
nienade round the nrena, where appear on harse- 
•back as well as on foot the athletic heroes who are 
do be matched with the ran('>HS animals, all dressed 
in the clegahce of Spanish costume ; the pea- 
doves wear a round hat, half covered with a short 
cloak, of which the sleeve ’ float Ic-ose in the e.ir ; 
they arc seated in their sadiiic, and have, instead of 
boots, only gaiters n;.' !-' of white liMtlicrj those 
on foot wear a dre-v. very sl rdiar, but more light 
a'.'d costly; both have a short '.vniitcoat of sill:, of 
a briglit colour, trimnuv.l wi-i'. rd'hou;^^ a scarf of 
another colour, and their hair pat in a large net of 
silk, the fring'es of which dcscetu! boiow the waist. 

When Ihi.s promenade is over, one or two al- 
guazilson horseback, dressed in a black rnbe and a 
wig, advance gravely, and ask of him wlio presides 
at the festival (cither the governor or the corregi- 
dor) the order for beginning ir. The signal is 
then given : immediately, the animal, which has 
hitherto been kept in a kind of shed, the door of 
which opens into the arena, appears : (sec Plate 
Vni. No. I.) the agents of Themis, who have no 
quarrel with him, prudently hasten their retreat ; 
and their fright, vvh'ch is increased by their being 
commonly very 'll mounted, is (he piclude to the 
cruel pleasure the spcct.itors are going to enjoy. 

The bull is received and stimned Ly ibcir cries 
and the noisy c^prcssions of their joy. He is im- 
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nieHiatefy to defend tiimsclf against the cofhbatants 
on horseback, ficadotes, who attack him with a 
long lance. (Plate VIII. No. a.) This ejtercis<^ 
wfhich requires at once address, strength, and 
courage, has nothing disgraceful in if. Porinerl^ 
the first grandees did not disdain to partake of it ; 
even at this time some 'hidalgos crave still the bo'. 
nour of combating the bull on horseback. 

The picadores open the scene : often the bull, 
without being provoked, flics at them ; and every 
body augurs favourably of his valdur. If, in spite 
of'the weapon which repulsed his attack, he return 
again immediately to the charge (Plate IX. No. 3 
and 4.) the cries redouble ; it is no longer plea- 
sure, it is enthusiasm : but if the bull, in a pacific, 
confounded, and cowardly manner, sneaks round 
the place, the murmurs and hissings fill the whole 
edifice. All those within whose reach he comes, 
shower upon him curses and blows. He appears 
a common enemy who has to expiate a great 
crime. If nothing can excite bis courage, he is 
judged unworthy to be tormented by men, and 
the cries o{ perros, perros, (the dogs, the dogs) 
redouble, and his enemies increase. Enormous 
large dogs are let loose on him, who get hold of 
his neck and ears. The animal finds his natu- 
ral arms again 5 (Plate XIII. No, 12.) the dogs are 
Ihrown into the air, fall down again stupefied, 
and sometimes mangled, into the arena; they 
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gct,up4igain, recommence the combat, and finish 
IjP common by dragging their antagonist to the 
gfoundp where he perishes by an ignoble blow, ' 
j. But if he conducts hi nself according to the 
^hes of the spectator" , be runs a more glori- 
ous, bpt a longer and tr. ire painlul, career. The 
first ,act of this tragedy belongs to the combat- 
ants on horseback : these are the most anima- 
ted, the most bloody, and often the most dis- 
gusting scenes. 

The animal being irritated braves the iron 
that bife deeply wounded him, flics on the in- 
nocent horse that carries his enemy, tears his 
sides, and throws him and his rider to the ground, 
(Plate X. No. 5.) who in this crisis would rim 
great risk, if the combatants on foot, called chw- 
los, did not distract and provoke the bull by 
holding before him some stuff's of difTcrent co- 
lours. But it is at their own hazard they save 
the riders. Sometimes the bull pursues them ; 
they have then need of all their .agility ; they 
escape by dropping some pieces of stuff, which 
are their only arms, and upon which the rage 
of the. deceived animal is exhausted. Somef imej 
he ,is not thus arrested, and the combatant has 
no,„ other resource but to leap over the railing, 
which is six feet high, and encloses the arena. 
In some places this enclosure is double, and the 
space between the, two railings is a kind of ci<- 
cular corridor, behind which the pursued torre- 
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ador has nothing more to tear* Sometimes the 
bull clears the lirst railing, but urged by his ir- 
ritation be turns in the corridor until he fincls^ 
ap. outlet, which, leads him to dangers, to tor- 
ments, and to death. When the railing is sin- 
gle, and he clears it with a vigorous leap, a 
lively alarm seizes the spectators that are near. 
Their precipitation in escaping and getting to the 
upper part makes them somet.mes run more risks 
Ulan thebull, who, stumbling ateverystepon this un- 
CCJOhI ground, is more intent on savingthan^vengiug 
himself, and soon falls uruier the blows he receives. 

If this docs not hajipen, and which is very scl- 
donf, he remains in his place. The ovcfthrown 
horseman has had time to get up again. He re- 
mounts if Ins horse is not too much 'wounded, and 
the combat begins anew, but lie is often obliged 
to change horses several timer . I have seen eight 
and ten ho ses torn, a!:d Lcilie., r!pj''cd 

open, tall and exyirv; in the {]:■!.! b.iUic. Lx- 
pressions are waiiliog to ccicb:'. U' ibe prw.vcss 
which becomes the hkxm fbvourii : oi con- 

versation for some days. bu:uot .ij. :.•» ujc.-«c hor. es, 
affecting mod.cls of p.jlicnco, or cour ig-c, and 
of docility, present a sir. ctaci iit v.iiic:h it 
may be allov.affic to shmiJer. You see thcin 
tread under then’ feet tlAir «»‘.vn bioodiy entrails 
hanging out of liuir open t-ides, and sid! obey for 
wene tiiiie the l|H?d that guides ihciu. Disgust at 
^iis g||iod of tl)C combat ovor})o.wcrs every set> 
8 ' ' 
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BalioD of pleasure in the minds of spectators of 
sensibility. 

Bat another act is preparing. When it is judged 
that the bull is sufficiently tormented by the hoiise* 
men, theyretire, and deliver him to the barbarous 
teasingh of those on foot. These ^ before the am* 
mal, and, at the nioment he rushes upon’ them, 
plunge in his neck, by two and two, a species of ar- 
rows, czWeA' harder ithis, terminating in a barb, and 
{itnannieotedHvith little streamers of coloured paper, 
(Plate X. No. 6, and Plate XI. No. 7.) The 
furyoPthe bull increases, he roars, is agitated, and 
his vain efforts serve only to rt'nder his pains more 
poi^ant. This last torture shows the agility of his 
tormentors in a favourable light. At first you 
tremble for them when you see them brave, so near, 
the horns of ibis dreadful animal; but theii* ex- 
perienced hands arc so .sure when they strike, they 
escape the danger so easily, that after a few roubds 
their dexteroos manceuvres appear nothing more 
than alight episode of the tragedy, of which tht 
following is the denoueTne’ht. 

When the vigour of the bull appears nearly ex- 
hausted, when the blood that flows from twenty 
wounds down his neck, moistening bis huge 
flanks, and the impatience of the people calls 
for antJther victim, the president then gives the 
signal of death, which is announced by the ffourisb 
of trumpets. The matador advances and reigtlA 
alone in the arena; (Plate XI. 8.)ino^baDif 
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M] j%«- ji'pd oi' 
¥W?^'^iU5lJtn^,5W" ik^’’®r fei "yr 
tfepy ITif 

at one another. The tmtador several times de- 

hQPfv.B?^ .^n^ nie. 

^.j^tidpr .j^al^ialatii^ feja tpovefiients, and cH- 
ll^fig )ii^ pufposes, form f picture which a master- 
pencil c^uld . not d^aiiv. The spectators re- 
;fpqi;t this mute scene bj^ a prpfound silence. The 
\p;ifti|i^ar st jast.stdhes the m^tal blovv^^ii'late XII. 
N(^,.p.) and if the animal, fails instantly> thou- 
raands of cries celebrate the triumph of the con- 
^^eror: but if the bull survives, the murmurs are 
.pQ.l£SS^ tumuJtapus. The torreaJor, whose glory 
was about to be raised to the skies, is now no 
iU9;;e than a bungling butcher. He soon takes 
^veogp, and his blind fury carries him often so 
far as to make you tremble for his life. At last he 
l^^rikes a more decided blow, the animal vomits 
^eaij^S of blood,, stru gg les with death, totters, 
ihljs, .(Plate Xil. No. lo.) and his cpnqueror is 
s.inebriated with applause. Three, mules, qrna- 
iqented with bells and streamers, finish, the scene. 
...^ Plate- XIII. No. ii.) The bull is, .fastened., by 
those horns ihat^-fhowcd his, valour; the ,,fji^r,ious 
.ap.d njj^c animal .is igporoinipusly drag ge d out of 



tlie arena, imd leaves no tta^' b^ind hhn hHk 
his trlood and a sli^t rdntembrance, which' 
soon obliterated by the 9{^)carance ha 
cessor. ' ’ ' -i-'-T* 

Each of the days appropriated tb these thstlvafs*^ 
{at least at Madrid)sit ait idnhoiat'ed^’fhd ihbiid^ 
tng ail'd twelve in' the aftemoen. The last are-dei 
livered’ exclusively to the mataiort wHhont any 
assistance Irbni the picadorest and he shotva hfe 
ingenuity' ih varying the {deasures of the sj^jecta^* 
tors.' Som'etimcs he mhkes therti light with Mtthe 
intrepid stranger,' who attadcs them mounted bn 
anbthcr bull ; sbmefitnes they are made to mret 
bears. The point's 6f their horns are covered’ifrith 
a round substance, which diminishes the danger - 
of their blows, tn this state, the bull, which is 
called loses llid power of piercing abd 

tearing. The amateurs desCCiid' in 'crowds to 
forrrierit him, each in his own way, and often 
pay for their cruel sport w'Hh riotent conuisibhs ; 
hut the bull always fejls' by the band of the 
maladbir. ' ' . ' ' 

The few spectators who do not partake in' this 
general rage, regret that this unhappy animal dbCs 
not ptirchasc at least his life, at the expend of 
such tornieiits and suefi efforts of courage, and 
Would willingly assist him to escape liis pcr?eCt«- 
tors. With these spectators <ll.^gust sitccecds to 
ebntp^sipn, and ennui to disgust. I'iiis scries of 
uniform -scenes causes the-i.nterC^t w bieftir'h’^ fin. 
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i;^ bkc^^ing t9 .teoomc 
i|#l^uid« niflnipry^wfaat Plioy^ the 

.youaget! .o(.#i;Q.>g^s -of; the 

’laBcus-; NiMl ftdvtm^ nibil variimy nibil 
fim^fSjacfdfM Bui.as lor !tbo:coiDooisseurs 

ortS’ of' the 

lusHf t^e flesQf^K^eftiOf^hMa^ bUfqry, the 

4jU$eFei)twaysof.p«pyoking Him,, of deceiving hinij 
^ftoraientiog biia'-rs^And this isio sonie provinces 
a^iabidy from infancy )>nrf;lbr the connoisseurs, Isay, 
none of, these scenes resemble one another, and 
Ihey pity the popr- observers who do not kncHv ho\v 
to distinguish all these varieties. 

' . Ai master worthy to compose a didactic poem 
on this subject, appareritly fo stcril and yet ■ so 
fruitful, the famous torreador Pepehillo*, publislied 
in 1796 a treatise entitled I^a TaUromaquia, 0 
arte de Torreary a pie y a caballo ; 4 •very usefifi 
work, as is said in the title, for the torreadors hy 
professia/t, and for the atnaleurs, unique in its kind, 
dnd acceptaile to the public* It may be said of this 
wsoek that the author thoroughly understands his 
suitgtot. 

Indeed, in this as well as in any other career, 
party ispicit distributes reputations, questions or 
exaggerates success. . During my drat residence 
in Madrid, the amateurs were divided ht^een 

* He died four years ago, and, it may be said, tm the bed of 
He fell a victim to a hull which he waS^diag.t6lh> 
mitlatej this is tIie.teooiidia thirty years. ' ■' ~ ■ 
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Iwo^^tno^maii^ors^^ C^siiUares wi&'M&su)^ 
elsewhere between two cdebrefeedi actorg. • 
party was as 'loiuiJ.ib itj^^pcaggc^ as fM»tiva in .‘its 
decisions, as ever tiiirtth. us were the GluekisU nnA 
the Piccimts, It .will be bcliext^ with difficulty 
that the art of killing a bull, . wh^' seems ito be 
exclusively. the bubiocssof a butcher,' should ^be 
gravely discussed and exalted with transport, not 
only by the people, but by men of sense, by w»». 
men of delicacy. But let us not from this draw 
any unfavourable induction of the Spaniards, 
]Si)lwhl\stan{Hng their ungovernable taste for the 
bull fight, nptwithst:' uiing tiie harh-arous pleasiure 
they enjoy in seeing the blood of these innocent 
and courageous aninaa’s, they are no less suscep- 
tible of all the teelings of goodness and humanity. 
On their return from these cntert iinincnts, they 
relish not the less fhe tranquillity of home, the 
overflowing of fnendship, and the delights of love ; 
and their courage is not become more ferocious, 
]n the century when single combats and assassi, 
nations were more frequent, they were no hk>i% 
attached to this spectacle than at present. Uteir 
manners are softened without this passion being 
diminished^ which is still in its- greatest fervour, 
^'hc day of a bu}l-figbt is a day of sultnnity fora^li 
the canton. The ’ people come from tesn and 
twelve leagues distance. The artisan who can with 
difficulty earn enough for his. subsistence, has ah 
ways sufficient to pay for the buU-fight.. . Woe be 
to the chastity of a young giri whose poverty ex* 
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cfiples her ! ^hc'nia'n who pays for her admittance 
wll i>c her first scdiicer. 

tender Oiartes HI the government had felt the 
inconvenience of this kind of phrensy, as a source 
of* foe irregularities and dissipation of a people 
vfoom be wished to recall to industry ; and as an 
ityury to agriculture, by depriving it yearly of so 
inaiiy valuable instruments of cultivation. The 
kti|g had personally an aversion to the buH- 
i^bts, and made successive attempts to vvean the 
npition.froin them. His minister Florida Blanca 
entered into his views. They bc^an to rofl»5ce the 
number of these fights in the country towns. At 
l^aclrid none but debilitated bulls were suffered 
to i)? baited ; and this entertainment began to 
lofo its principal attraction ; but it was foreseen it 
w^Dutd be revived under the reign of Charles IV. 

' yherc is in Spain another entertainment which is 
a feeble image of the true bull-fight. It is called 
fiesta de nov'illos. There the young bull, destined 
opt to die, but to grow up for pleasures less in- 
Inbcent, tries his growing horns in the dangerous 
. ^ifihcss for which he is reserved, and is delivered 
ttjp to the provocations of a crowd of amateurs un- 
csgcperienced as himself. The prince and the prin- 
oeiK of Asturias not daring openly to expose the 
taste of the old Charles HI, took the liberty of 
being present, as by stealth, at these parodies of the 
grand scene ; and from thence it was conjectured 
tlMiy would patronize them. The beginning of 
their reign justified this conjecture. For a long 
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wbile^ no»e of the festivals called ^estas. ' 

had been given them by the court .of 
There were bull-fights for which the ^zd nu^or 
served as a stage. The military attendants of 
the king were present to preserve order. His bal- 
berdeers on foot formed the interior circle of the 

r*' 

scene ; and their long arms presented were the 
only barriers to the curvettings of the bulls. Them 
had been only one of these fetes during the a 
reign, and they were thought abolished, 
the crowning of the new king furnished an OSCU 
casjon, to revive them. From that time the 
bull-fights are again come into favour, and per., 
mission has b«^n granted to those towns tl^s^ 
wished to reestablish them with an intention of 
applying the profits to charitable purposes. Those 
in the capital arc become worthy of exciting tiw 
enthusiasm that began to diminish. Since 1789 
more animating and more sanguinary fotes have 
been given than for many } ears before, and mofC 
than once a single bull has remained in the areott 
after having ripped open the bellies of all tlie 
horses, and wounded most of the combatants. 

There are then still in Spain two institution^ 
of which the Spaniards arc very ; two 

iDstitutioris belvvcen which thf*«-* 5 s more than 
one point uf tor ♦net. 

Both inspire a kind of tenor in thoi>e who 4 ^* 
fend them. 

^ C^io of ihc two no rpore, as lia^^ea saM in a jW- 

ceJirg note. When may we say ris mucfl|Bdie other ? 

‘ ( JVb/e to the etUl'ton (fl 
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Doth are barbarous ; one with respect to morals, 
and the other with respect to opinions. 

Neither ought to have any apologiots but 
executioners, and yet ciiristiau charity is the 
motive and excuse f )r both. By one, faith is 
armed with rigour against incredulity j and from 
the produce of the other, charity is enabled to 
aSfciiSt the untbiiunatc. 

One operates as a check to the improvement ot 
agriculture, and the other is the greatest obstacle 
to sound philosophy. 

Is it necessary to say (bat one is the Inqu'jilion, 
and the other the bull-tights ? 

I shall thus conclude my observations concern- 
ing the manners and taste of the Spanish nation, 
and of my long residence in Madrid. After this 
impartial view of the customs, the pleasure®, and 
the resources of this capita), it will cadly be granted, 
that when a foreigner has acquired the language, 
which is not d'.jliciilr, if he wislics to introduce 
himself in the Spanish riiclcs, which are very ac- 
cessible; when he is familiaiised with the manners 
of the ooiintry. which have their singularities, but 
ati.. in MO way dit'g listing; or if he has nothing to 
solicit at Ai. trid but the good graces of some 
nniiable Spau'^h : . ly, he may pass his time as 
agreeably in lliia capital V *»iiy other place in 
Europe. 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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